A Shadow Falls A Tenant for Overlook? 4/7 


OnChronar 46 
Founder and former CEO Zoltan Kiss Lo ts of H elp Wan t ed / 60 


This 14-acre organic farm is not exactly a model of agribusiness, 


But it offers lessons that all farmers eventually will learn — page 15 
These little lambs will never be chops. Vegetarian Harris sold one to Terhune’s petting farm. 


| ° Bart Jackson goes down under in East Windsor; 
Beatin G the Heat . Barbara Fox cools off in an underground house; 


Going Undergrou Nd _7he stories begin on page 50; the index is on 2. 
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Weigh the 
Benefits of 
Losing Weigh 


“Professional Medical Services of- 


We don’t have to tell you how it 
feels to shed those extra pounds. 
We do want to tell you that you 
can now lose weight with a plan 
prescribed by Physicians who 
care about your health. 


fers a nutritionally complete 
dietary replacement program 
that starts with a comprehensive 
physical and includes a weekly 
Physician consultation. 

Those are the benefits, now come 
in for the results. Call us at 
609-771-6660. 


Randy S. Tartacoff, M.D. 
Associate Medical Director 
Professional . 
Medical 
Services of 


Lawrenceville 


2500 Brunswick Pike — Suite A 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
(609) 771-6660 i 


ae 


Between 


B. the heat’’ is the 


favorite theme for U.S. 1 in July. 
It’s a pretty fair bet that on the day 
you read this — or soon thereafter 
— you who work in an air- 
conditioned office will be planning 
how to deal with the weekend’s hot 
weather. 

So every July we offer hot 
weather stories. How to avoid it 
(live in an underground house, or 
work in an underground building, 
page 50). How to take advantage of 
the good weather (shop the flea 
markets, page 11, where the action 
begins in the coolness of the day 
before the sun comes up). How to 
get out on the high seas (take a 
charter fishing boat, page 15). And 
how to make an evening at a near- 
by amusement park, page 32. 

As always, we give you both the 
business side and the personal side 
of the story. Numbers count — 
does the underground house save 
money, is the roller coaster ticket 
worth while, will the skipper of the 
fishing boat make money this 
year? | 

But people count, too. We ask our 


Princeton Hypnosis Center 
Princeton Professional Park, Suite C-8 
601 Ewing St., Princeton 


lf you want to: Stop Smoking 


Do you want to take control of your life? 


Control Your Eating 


Reduce Stress 


There is away. Hypnosis can be a wonderful form of relaxation and an 
effective way to make the personal improvements you want for yourself. At 
the Princeton Hypnosis Center, you can learn a new way to take control of 


your life. Call now for more information. 


Walter J. Varan, director 
certified by the National Society of Hypnotherapists 


921-8400 


Call day or night 


The Lines 


j 


/ 

writers to provide mpre than the 
who, what, when, where, and why. 
We want you to know the “hows” 
— how it feels to work in the 
underground building, how it feels 
to be in charge of an amusement 
park, and how it feels to land the 
giant pound tuna. 

The end result is that we begin to 
learn more about our cadre of 
freelance contributors. We were 
surprised to hear Judith Van Epps 
refer in her flea market story to 
her ‘‘granddaughter.”’ Can’t be, we 
thought. And we were surprised to 
learn that Bart Jackson enjoyed 
his tour on the fishing boat — Bart 
usual revels in more active sports. 

And we were at first astonished 


SR eee 
Inside U.S. 1 


to read Jackson’s assessment of 
the underground municipal 
building in East Windsor. Bart had 
written previously on cogeneration 
at several area buildings, and we 
suspected he would give this struc- 
ture a cursory and favorable 
review. Instead Bart submitted an 
article twice as long aS we ex- 
pected, with an intriguing point of 
view that we had never before con- 
sidered. But that’s what we hope 
will happen every time we read an 
article in U.S. 1. And now it’s your 
turn. If you live or work near the 
East Windsor Municipal Building, 
let us know what you think of it. 
Letters are encouraged, and if you 
need an example, turn to page 44. 


Main Events 
Deep Sea Fishing 


Data Bank 


Interchange 


for self-service gas. 


U.S. 1 Stock Index 
Cool Real Estate 


house in Lambertville. 
On the Move 
Transactions 
U.S. 1 Classifieds 
On the Cover 


Bart Jackson takes an all-night cruise to tuna. 


The Flea Market Bug 


Judith Van Epps tells what loot is where. 


‘Pvt. Wars’ at McCarter | 


Rusti Priori chronicles the first year of her business; Henry 
Gross responds to our chronicle of his business; a reader calls 


Life in the Fast Lane 


At Chronar, Zoltan Kiss changes jobs; Princeton Overlook eyes 
a tenant; the AIDS group relocates; Princeton Polymer and 
M.L. Energia win grants; and Atlas is courted again. 


- East Windsor’s cost-saving bunker and an underground 


Page 4 
Page 6 


Page 11 


Page 23 
Page 42 
Page 44 


Page 46 


Page 49 
Page 50 


Page 56 
Page 59 
Page 60 


Stephanie Harris with her black sheep. Photo by Craig Terry. 


More than 18,000 copies of U.S. 7 are delivered free of 
charge every other Wednesday to all businesses and offices in 
the greater Princeton business community. If your office has 
been missed contact U.S. 1. Copies may also be purchased at 
most Princeton newsstands. 

For advertising or editorial inquiries, call 609-452-0038. 

To subscribe send a check for $14.95 (for 24 issues) to 
U.S. 1, 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540. 

Copyright 1989 by Richard K. Rein and the U.S. 1 Publishing 
Company. All rights reserved. 
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WORDS UNLIMITED 


Secretarial/Word Processing Services 


© Interior Ideas, Inc. 


Personal attention for the busy career minded 


Residential & Commercial Custom Interiors 


e Window Treatments 


e Bedspreads 

Pe llows Full 20% Discount LET US HELP YOU WHEN 

if aot chadia on Fabrics and Labor * You have a special project #. 
e Reupholstery for all Orders placed ¢ You are shorthanded 

berate before August 5th ¢ You are under a deadline 

¢ Vinyl Flooring * You have a backlog or 


¢ You have any kind of emergency 


e Acoustical Ceilings 


609-896-1664 


Call WORDS UNLIMITED for your word 
processing and typing needs. 
Give us a try! 


601 Ewing Street, Suite B-7 
Princeton Professional Park 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
609-924-2505 


Unlimited free parking! 


Ask about our Berman Carpet Specials! 
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amiga 


For every size business, 
there’s an IBM solution. 


Sometimes small businesses need as much help as big ones. And Clancy-Paul/ValCom 
can provide it, with IBM hardware and software combinations, plus programs of service and 


support. 


At Clancy-Paul/ValCom, we can also offer you all the quality and reliability you'd 


expect from IBM products. 
So bring your business problems to us. You'll get the solutions and support you'd 
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expect from an IBM Authorized Advanced Products Dealer. 


| Authorized 

| Advanced 

| Products 
Dealer 


° Authorized IBM Service at all Sales Locations 


Princeton 


Princeton Shopping Center 
(609) 683-0060 


Central Jersey 


Piscataway, New Jersey 
(201) 463-7300 


Jersey Shore 
Pathmark/Reynolds Plaza 
(Wall, New Jersey) 
(201) 449-8900 


Clifton 
Main Mall Plaza 
(201) 772-6633 


IBM is a registered trademark of the International Business Machines Corporation. 


COMPUTER 
CENTERS 


A VaLcom. Company 


Washington, DC 
Rosslyn, VA 
(703) 525-1500 


Consulting Services 
West Trenton, New Jersey 
(609) 771-8278 


Government and Education 
Support Center 
West Trenton, New Jersey 
(609) 771-1777 


Training Department 


Princeton Shopping Center 
(609) 683-0060 
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DON'T 
TRADE YOUR CAR 
TRADE YOUR ENGINE 


Keep the car you love, just trade that 
troublesome engine 


/ Guaranteed rebuilt engines 
% 12 mos./12,000 mi. warranty 
~ Installation available by appt. 
~ 48 hr. service in most cases 


& Prices start at $845 w/o installation 
(prices vary by make & model) 


_____ # Extended warranties available 
Special discounts to repair shops, service stations, fleets and self installation 


MOTORWORKS 


REBUILT MOTOR INSTALLATION CENTER 


2058 BRUNSWICK AVE. (ALT RT. 1 & WHITEHEAD RD. 
PAWRENCEVILLE (609) 392-8771 


N 


THERE ARE TWO TYPES 
OF BUSINESS IMAGES... 


7 ~s-b-de 


300 dpi High Res. 
Laser Copy Lino Copy 


ONE IS NOT TAKEN SERIOUSLY. 


300 dpi. Ordinary laser printer output. Rough, bland, weak... 
Gives your business and desk top publishing a bad name. 


IMPROVE your image for a few dollars per page. Have your 
IBM & Mac files output on our Linotronic L300 at high reso- 
lution. Clean, sharp, strong, professional. 


DAILY delivery & pickup (or modem). One day turnaround. 


) aeariic 
CONNEXIONS, ie 


10 Abeel Road, Cranbury, NJ 08512 
Main: (609) 655-8970 « Fax: (609) 655-0612 « Modem (609) 655-5336 


| Nutritionist discovers missing 
key to weight loss mystery! 


Paul lost 26 Ibs. in 7 days.on the revolutionary 
RNA nutrition-based weight loss program. 
It works by avoiding “Reactive Foc 
that can disturb your metabolism and 
stop you from losing weight, or cause 
you to gain weight. 

Ask Barbara! Her life 
changed dramatically in one 
month. She lost 28 lbs. and 
her severe PMS. You will 
also lose weight without 
hunger. And, by avoidin 
your Reactive Foods, you'll 
feel better than you've ever 
dreamed possible. PMS 

symptoms, chronic fati 
depression, Neale bes: 
irritability, heartburn and 
allergies may be gone 

forever. 


FREE Consultation. 
Call Today! 
Let RNA show you how 


to lose weight and feel 
better like David, who 
lost 42 lbs. in 27 days. 


INE : 


Health through nutrition. 
East Windsor, NJ 
609/443-6392 


New York City 
212/353-9700 


Freehold, NJ 
201/780-0970 


lidividsat weight loss may ears. 
Sone Your doctor before losing toeight. 
Wetehe toss testimonials are available 


Noteworthy events — and some not to be missed 


Wednesday, July 19 


International Macromolecule- 
Metal Complexes III Conference 
at Rider College through July 28. 
609-896-5092. 

8 p.m.: Sister Cities celebration 
of the 10th anniversary of the 
Nicaraguan revolution; Arts 
Council of Princeton, 102 Withers- 
poon Street. 


Thursday, July 20 


4:30 p.m.: Office Olympics and 
Business Card Exchange at the 
Hyatt. 609-987-1234, ext. 6014. 

5:30 to 7:30 p.m.: New Jersey 
CAMA ‘‘Networking After Hours’’ 
business card exchange, Scan- 
ticon. 201-788-6007. 

5:30 to 8:30 p.m.: Clam Bake 
and Business Card Exchange, 
Chamber’s Montgomery chapter, 
at American List Counsel, &8 Or- 
chard Road. 609-520-1776. 

8 p.m.: James McLure’s ‘Pvt. 
Wars”’ through July 30 at Mc- 
Carter. 609-683-8000. Page 42. 

8:30 p.m.: Sir David Willcocks 
conducts the New Jersey Sym- 
phony, Westminster Summer 
Choir, and American Boychoir 
singer Evan Webber in 
Bernstein’s ‘‘Chichester Psalms’’ 
and Orff’s ‘‘Carmina Burana”’ at 
the Garden State Arts Center. 
1-800-Allegro. Page 30. 


Friday, July 21 


9:30 a.m.: YWCA Newcomer 
Coffee. 609-497-2100. 

8 p.m.: Princeton Rep Com- 
pany’s ‘‘Candida”’ by George Ber- 
nard Shaw, through July 30. Mur- 
ray Dodge Theater, Princeton 


_ University. 609-452-4950. 


Saturday, July 22 


New Jersey State Museum 
celebrates Space Day in honor of 
the 20th anniversary of the Apollo 
XI moon landing. 609-292-6464. 

8 p.m.: Theater Dereism pre- 
sents a benefit musical coffee 
house, ‘‘Magical Music,”’ hosted 
by Mark Davis at Rogers School. 
609-890-0808. Page 28. 


Monday, July 24 


8 p.m.: Jazz trumpeter Freddie 
Hubbard at McCarter. 

8:30 p.m.: Sonora Quartet in 
free Waterloo Festival concert of 
works by Beethoven, Bartok, and 
George Tsontakis. Richardson 
Auditorium. 609-452-5000. 


Tuesday, July 25 


7:30 p.m.: Famous People 
Players, black light puppets at 
McCarter Theater. also at 10:30 
a.m. 609-683-8000. Page 28. 


Wednesday, July 26 


8 p.m.: The last of the free out- 
door concerts at the Graduate 
features the Ridge Quartet in a 
Beethoven quartet Opus 18, No. 2, 
plus works by Anton Webern and 
Smetana’s “‘From My Life.” Call 
609-452-5977 in case rain threatens 
to see if the concert moves to 
Richardson Auditorium. 


Friday, July 28 


9 a.m. to 9 p.m.: Mercer County 
4-H and Farmer’s Show, Mercer 
County Park, through Sunday, Ju- 
ly 30. Free. 

8 p.m.: Off Broadstreet 
Theater’s ‘‘Chicago,”’ through 
September 2 in Hopewell. 
609-466-2762. Page 28. 

8:30 p.m.: Last in the Friday 
series of Waterloo Festival 
chamber music concerts at 
Richardson Auditorium, with 


- work by Webern, Chavez, 


Tcherepnin, Carter, and Schubert. 
609-452-5000. 


Monday, July 31 


8 p.m.: Jazz singer Betty 
Carter at McCarter. 609-683-8000. 


Tuesday, August 1 


7:30 p.m.: Kevin Costner fans 
will flock to Kresge Auditorium to 
see “Bull Durham”’ doubled with 
“Eight Men Out”’ through August 
3. 609-683-8000. Page 40. 


Thursday, August 3 


Noon: Frank C. Breese III, Dow 
Jones vice president, speaks on 
“‘Workforce 2000: It Ain’t What It 
Used to Be”’ at the Princeton 
Chamber’s general membership 
lunch at Scanticon. 609-520-1776. 


Friday, August 4 


New Jersey State Fair, through 
August 13, at Garden State Race 
Track in Cherry Hill. 609-587-6300. 


Sunday, August 6 


6:30 p.m.: Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki Remembrance, at the 
pond behind the library for In- 
stitute for Advanced Study. 
609-924-5022. Sponsored by the 


Coalition for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, it begins with a picnic sup- 
per at 6:30 p.m., music at 7, and a 
speech by Woodrow Wilson pro- 
fessor Stephen Walt at 7:45. The 
Japanese custom of floating 
candles on water in memory of 
those who died will be observed at 
8:30 p.m. 609-924-5022. 


Saturday, August 12 


New Hope Auto Show, also Sun- 
day, August 13. 215-862-5665. 


Tuesday, August 15 


6 to 8 p.m.: artists’ reception at 
Squibb Gallery. 609-683-6275. 


Wednesday, August 16 


9:21 p.m.: Lunar Eclipse. The 
total phase — when the full moon 
passes into the earth’s shadow — 
will begin at 10:20 p.m. and end 
at 11:45 p.m. Program at 7:30 
p.m. at the planetarium at the 
New Jersey State Museum, 
followed by observation at 
Washington Crossing State Park. 
609-292-6333. 


Thursday, August 24 


Princeton Invitational Tennis at 
Scanticon, through Sunday, 
August 27. 609-520-0127. 


August 31 


Registration deadline for 
Princeton Chamber Golf and Ten- 
nis on Tuesday, September 19. 
Tennis is $95 and golf is $140, both 
including lunch, cocktails, and 
dinner. No ‘‘just dinner” tickets 
available. 609-520-1776. 


Friday, September 15 


Medical Center at Princeton, 
70th birthday, dinner dance at the 
Hyatt. 609-921-7700. 


Saturday, September 16 


Ewing Township Community 
Weekend, Trenton State College, 
also September 17. 609-883-6423. 
Also Hopewell Harvest Fair. 


Thursday, September 21 


Mercer County Economic 
Development dinner at the War 
Memorial in Trenton, to include a 
concert by the Greater Trenton 
Symphony. 609-989-6555. 
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an 1 shop to the oe of Pop’ 


Ra Shop The 
say Sidewalk Sale 
, 11 AM-5 PM 


Thursday, July 27 
- Friday, July 28 
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WHO'S DOING WHAT WHEN? 


To have your event included in our central data base, write to 
U.S. 1 Main Events, 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540. 
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Enjoy Live Music J: 
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With 


“The Dinner Ladies” 
(A Pop Band From London) 
Saturday, July 29 : 


12 PM-2PM 


North Harrison Street, Princeton NJ (609) 921-6234 
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Istrictiy leasing. 


che intelligent aiternative 


FERRARI 
PORSCHE 
LAMBORGHINI 
ROLLS ROYCE 
MASERATI 
JAGUAR 
MERCEDES BENZ 
ALFA ROMEO 
PEUGEOT ¢ BMW 
CADILLAC ¢ AUDI 
SAAB ¢ RENAULT 
ACURA ¢ HYUNDAI 
MITSUBISHI 
LINCOLN/MERCURY 
HONDA @ BUICK 
TOYOTA ® NISSAN 
SUBARU 
PONTIAC 
CHEVROLET 
DODGE ¢ FORD 
VOLKSWAGEN 
CHRYSLER/ 
PLYMOUTH ¢ EAGLE 
JEEP ¢ CORVETTE 
VOLVO 


ASK ABOUT OUR 
PRE-APPROVED 
CREDIT PLAN. 


LET US TAILOR A 
LEASE TO SUIT 
YOUR NEEDS. 


ALL MAKES. 
ALL MODELS. 


CORPORATE, 


Fela FLEET, AND 


INDIVIDUAL 
WA LEASING. 


TRUCKS, VANS, 
BOATS, AND 
. EQUIPMENT 
\ LEASING ALSO 

| e. | AVAILABLE. 


<> 


90 DAY OPEN LINE 

OF CREDIT ON THE 

VEHICLE OF YOUR 
CHOICE. 


PRINCETON MARKET FAIR, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
We’re Located in the Princeton Market Fair. 
609-452-1200 © Outside NJ 1-800-832-3306 


U.S. 1 
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physical and isometric 
movements using our seven 
toning machines. It’s new, it’s 
different, and it works. Come in 
today for a free trial session. 


Princeton MarketFair 


Summer Savings! 
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PROFESSIONAL 30 OFF 
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aching backs. Fishing for the big tuna on the Old Salty of Belmar 
No more, At futureshape, you 364 
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i is right hand held a long 


thin knife which he rhythmically 
drew through the tiny butterfish, 
slicing them into quarters. After he 
had done several, his left hand 


which he and the other mate would 
be scattering from the rails of the 
Old Salty II continuously for the 
next 24 hours — creating a heavy 
slick that hopefully would attract 
the giant tuna and yellow fin we 


reply. Without looking up, he told 
me to throw my gear in the cabin 
behind him and “‘be sure to be back 
on board at 7:45.’’ His hands hadn’t 
broken rhythm the entire time. 

I did as I was told and inside met 


\ 


allied VISION services PA 


Peter Giardino. Pete was another 
of the 10 men who had paid $150 to 
get delivered unto the sites of the 
big fish. He was a salesman. He 
had sold computers for some small 


spent the night before carefully 
and evenly winding the 450 yards of 
90-pound test, green-tinted 
monofilament line onto its spool. 
“It’s only the $80 model,” he said 
almost apologetically. ‘‘Not like 


been at it a year. Of course I’ve 
been out for bluefish and flounder 
for years before but I want some 
real fish now.” 
We admired his equally new $190 
rod which was thick and a little 


\V" iy 


taller than a man. ‘‘Who’s the guy 
out there cutting chum?” I asked 
with mustered nonchalance. 

“Oh, that’s Terry Clancy, first 
mate. He’s tough, I know, but if 


Though his aura 
lacked something 


SEE ae ae 
slicking chum, head down in the 
same rhythm. The sun had cut 
deep lines of hard character in his 
lean Irish face and bleached his 
hair light. The other fishermen 
were idling on deck with beer and 
stories. Occaslly Terry would lift 
his head and toss them a quick quip 
in a snarl that was used to talking 
over the noise of the engines. I 
winced at the thought of this man 
as mentor. His novice tolerance 
must lie somewhere between short 
and nil. 

Floating beside the Old Salty II 
at the Belmar, New Jersey, docks 


Sea Saga: A day in 
the Hudson Can- 


Ae ee 4 ems | would sweep across the hatchway firm and now was about to sell you're new, you couldn’t do any yon from Belmar. 
cover serving as the cutting board computer parts for a slightly better than stick right by him. 
609-243-9373 and scoop the two-inch chunks into larger one. Before him on the table Nobody knows more about these 
a large plastic bucket. The entire lay clusters of tiny nuts and _. waters and fishing. were scores of other charter boats, 
Carnegie motion was timed to the gentle washers all somehow involved in _ Feeling a bit like Tom Brown on ranging from 30 to 90 feet, all about 
Professional Building rocking of the boat tied at the pier. _ the final assembly of his new reel, _ his first day of school, I went es the same style. A tight lower deck 
at These pieces were the “chum” bought just before this trip. He had and examined Terry. He was s wrapped around a rectangular 


cabin, leaving a broad aft deck so 
the men could fish off the stern. 
The pilot’s house invariably was 
perched atop the cabin, connected 
by a steep stern ladder. Enclosed 
on the larger boats, it sprouted 


For Every 6 were seeking. that beautiful International reel of Hemingway's ncuerel baked. 
Full Sessions I stepped tentatively on board, over there. Costs more than three Harry Morgan, his 
. ’ announced to him my name and _ times this, but pulls smooth as silk. . Ninety-five percent of these were 
receive one free! . that I had signed on for the fishing They even make a $650 gold model. renown as a fish loading passengers for short, half- 
trip leaving at 8 that night. Boy, I’d love to feel that. But I’m finder was equal. day bluefish hops. Soon they would 
“I’m happy for you,’’ came the new to this sport — really only : cruise a few miles off shore and the 


novice clientele with rented rigs 
would pull in several of the eight- 
to 20-pound quarry so abundant 
just off the Jersey shore. 


B..: Captain Barry Goldman 
and his Old Salty II were aiming 
for greater game. With the excep- 
tion of myself, every fisherman 
aboard was experienced. The plan 
was to head out 100 miles to the 
edge of the continental shelf where 
monsters of up to half a ton were 
still to be caught. 

Barry’s recent celebrity along 
the docks for catching a 200-pound 
tuna was put into perspective -by 


If you have missing teeth 
or wear dentures... 


| 


The Branemark 
System can give you 
permanent replace- 


Allied Vision Services has what you 
need. We’re open Monday-Friday 
10:00am-9:00pm and Saturday 
9:30-3:00. Thousands of fashion eye- 
glass frames and sunglasses are on dis- 
play plus a lab on the premises for 
speedy accurate service. Thousands of 


EYE CARE 
for the 


GIFT CERTIFICATE 


New Patients 
(Must present at time of purchase) 


Introductory offer to new patients for purchase of contact lenses are in stock and we are me OO 
whole complete eyeglasses or contact lens package. (No Prepared to fit even the most difficult nt teeth that I k, 

minimum purchase required, but not valid for prior prescriptions. So give us a call for a feel and function just 

" convenient appointment at the office 

purchases.) Expires August 31, 1989 ' lik 

Family Cannot be areas with an Saree ae e 7 real teeth 
y other offer. 
Most 3rd Party Plans accepted did. 


Now an authorized Prucare & VSP Provider 


3 ae 7: * Bite and chew foods you 
ce ean For Employees of Merrill Lynch, Prudential- now have to avoid 
at. 9:30-3 ¢ Get more nutritional value 


Bache, Hyatt, Marriott. 


from the food you eat 
Smile and laugh 
confidently 


‘‘We’'ll spend more than an hour on your eye care” 


Plainsboro Lawrence 1% 46 ; i ene Saturday Appointments Available 
Town Shopping Crosswicks St. E. State St. shieaca Sabah ed 3 
Shopping Center Center Bordentown, N.J. Doylestown, Pa. For ketier nk Les obligation | 
609-275-8989 609-882-2888 609-298-2900 215-345-7323 Michael R. Corte on ere 
311 Witherspoo! edicts 
| Drs. M.I. Barth; S.S. Kolber; Serving Mercer County Since 1974 era Princeton, NJ 
J.J. Tobias; B. Rosenfeld, Optometrists => ai (5) CD Pest Dashed teehee atten: 
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one of my shipmates who explain- 
ed that a tuna’s not a giant until 
he’s 350 pounds. Nonetheless, 
Barry’s ‘‘midsize’’ catch bought 
him $3 a pound at the dockside 
market. His earlier tuna ended up 
canned in mason jars. 

Promptly at 7:45, Captain Barry 
arrived and instructed his mates to 
stow the five barrels. of ice that 
would keep our catch. Fifty-four 
years old, dressed in khaki pants 
and spattered white T-shirt, with a 
build we euphemistically call 
stocky today, Barry’s sole piece of 
captain’s panache was his chapeau 
— a tan, double-brimmed 
seafarer’s version of a deerstalker 
which markedly seemed to link 
him with his ship’s name. 

Though his aura lacked 
something of Hemingway’s Harry 
Morgan, his renown as a fish finder 
was equal. Several of our 
passengers would go with no other. 
Three of them signed on so often on 
these weekly jaunts that Barry had 
put them to work as semi-mates, 
blurring the distinction between 
passenger and crew. 

Just before leaving the dock, 
Barry gathered us all together for 
his ritualistic instruction lecture. 
In a way, it was kind of silly. The 
others didn’t need it, and I couldn’t 
understand it. I didn’t know a drag 
from a gimbal from a Palamar. 
But a couple of his caveats hit 
home. When a tuna struck and the 
line started whizzing off the reel, 
jamming your thumb against the 
spool to slow it down would set 


your finger smoking within 
seconds. 

“Forget everything those stupid 
fishing schools have taught you,” 
our captain warned. ‘Don’t, I 
repeat, do not let the fish run. Just 
set the hook with the sharp jerk of 
the pole, throw in the drag, and 
start reeling him in immediately. 
You wouldn’t give a thief who stole 
your wallet a 100-yard head start, 
would you?”’ Made sense, I would 
remember that. 

Cruising past some of Belmar’s 
plusher waterfront houses, we mad 
our way out of the Shark River 


If a fish strikes and 
the knot slips tight 
even a half cen- 
timeter, the result- 
ing friction will 
burn right through 
the line. | 


Harding, just in time for the 8 p.m. 
raising of the drawbridge. How 
much of the next 24 hours you slept 
and how much you fished was up to 
your energy and value of the $150. 

The heavy iron bridge lifted, 
spilling the last sunlight onto a 
group of blacks squatting on the 
brown creosote pilings surroun- 
ding the bridge supports. 
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Laconically they bobbed their 
poles for flounder which lay in the 
mud of the gray bay waters. They 
wouldn’t be here yet if they had 
caught anything worthwhile for 
dinner. 

We on board were as far from 
these men as today’s trophy 
shooter is from the musket-toting 
frontiersmen. All sport, I suppose, 
evolves from necessity. But it 
demands a long period of luxury 
before the act of desperation can 
mitigate into leisure. 

As we entered the open ocean, 
Terry Clancy came out, collected 
the cash, and announced a change 
of plans. No one had caught 
anything off the continental shelf 
in weeks. They just weren’t runn- 
ing out there. Barry would be tak- 
ing us to the mudhole instead, 
where he had recently caught his 
200-pounder. 

Not an X on some navigational 
chart, the mudhole is a generic 
term for the huge trench caused by 
the Hudson River’s out flow. The 
responses were mixed, but mostly 
groans. A few reasoned that since 


the mudhole lay only 40 miles out, ' 


it could be reached in under an 
hour instead of the two and a half, 
allowing three more hours of 
fishing time. Most, however, com- 
plained that the really giant fish 
(including the fun-to-watch 
whales) preferred the edge of the 
continental shelf. 

Everyone had an opinion which 
was exquisitely rationalized as 
they readied their gear. I was the 
only one renting equipment this 
trip. First came prepping the line. 
Each line was tied to a small metal 
swivel and in turn to a six-foot 
piece of leader line. This prevents 
your bait fish from spinning in an 
unlifelike manner as the line 
twists. At the end of the leader is 
tied a sinker weight (if any) and 
the hook. 

At least the knots, thinks I, 
should be no problem. But years of 
boating experience proved naught 
when tying slick, plastic, monofili- 
ment. With what I deemed 
remarkable patience, Terry sat 
me down and taught me the 
Palamar knot for the hook and 
fisherman’s knot for the leader. 
After each tie, he would grit his 
teeth and yank the knot as tight as 
sinew would allow. His hands were 
a mass of deep, thin slices all in 
various stages of healing from this 
process. But it was necessary. If a 
fish strikes and the knot slips tight 
even a half centimeter, the resul- 
tant friction will burn right 
through the line. 

That completed, the men began 
pairing off to set the drag on their 
reels. The drag is a handy little 
automatic device which mecha- 
nically increases the pull required 
to get line off the spool. Most of the 
men were using 60 to 90-pound-test 
line and were setting the drag for 
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one third that. Set lower, the fish 
wouldn’t tire fast enough, higher 
and the line would snap. At one 
end, a man clutches his rod and 
reel. A few feet away, where the 
hook is fastened onto a small hand 
held scale, the other plays tug ’o 
war, calling out numbers off the 
scale. When the right stress is 
reached, the drag is marked and 
set. 

Twilight was swiftly turning to 
dark under a heavy layer of clouds 
and there was still some time to go 
before reaching the mudhole. Most 
of the men wandered forward into 
the bunks or onto the cabin ben- 
ches to grab some sleep. The 
60-foot boat bounced its way east 
over the swells. 

Caroming against either rail, I 
staggered my way up to the pilot’s 
cabin. The term shipshape had 
never dented Captain Barry’s 
private parapet. Gear of every 
conceivable shape festooned all 
surfaces from floor to shelves. The 
fact that the nautical charts lay 
under a heavy mulch of tackle and 
food cartons in no way seemed to 
upset our captain. He had a Loran 
and compass but, as far as I could 
tell, never glanced at either, 
despite the black sky and empty 
sea. His, apparently, was naviga- 
tion of habit, made confident by a 
thousand trips since boyhood. 

Swiveling his captain’s chair 
away from our course, keeping 
just a light touch on the wheel, 
Barry turned toward me and 
commented, ‘‘Until about the mid 
’60s, any idiot could go out 20 miles 
and catch tuna — big tuna. They 
were so thick out here you could 
almost walk on ’em. Then the east 
coast started copying the west’s 
idea and brought the Saners in. 
Those huge commercial boats 
would cut a mile-wide swath and 


devour the entire school. Pretty 


soon, they began to fish it out and 
the blues started coming in. So 
Congress, in its infinite wisdom, 
decided to let the Saners continue 
unabated, and put restrictions on 
the individual sport fisherman.” 


a z 

l. was all different then, 
anyway,” groused Terry, who was 
counting the cash. “‘We didn’t baby 
the passengers like we do now.”’ He 
was glowering right at me, and 
guiltily I began to wither. “In the 
’50s, when I was a boy chumming 
for my dad, everyone who came on 
board paid his $6, carried his own 
gear and knew exactly what he 
was doing. Most of them were 
regulars. If you took more than six 
passengers, you were called a 
money-grubbing Kike, Mick, or 
whatever you were. Now, hell, that 
"Ms. Belmar’ went out the other 
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day with 147 people. They were so 
crowded that they had to wait in 
line to get to the rail and drop 
bait.”’ 

Barry announced over the inter- 
com that we were about to arrive 
and you could hear the scrambling 
below. Following Terry down onto 
the deck, I watched men strap 
metal plates across their crotches 
with four-inch cylinders pro- 
truding from the center and the 
brand name “Reliable” stamped 
right beneath. These were gimbals 
which would hold the but end of 
their rods and give extra leverage 
in hauling during a strike. Some 
had an additional belly band which 
clamped onto their reels so they 
could carry their rods at an erect 
45-degree angle without having to 
clutch it tightly by the hour. 

I grabbed a little butterfish and 
baited my hook: through the 
mouth, out the gills, back in the 
gills and peeking the point through 
the stomach, just as I had been 
taught. Conversation had quickly 
changed from a bored draw! to ner- 
vous, pithy comments. Like 
athletes before a race, all 10 men 
began shifting uneasily, choosing 
that optimum point along the rail. 
They were not hopeful. They were 
expectant. 

Somewhere amid the rolling 
gray ocean, we stopped. Almost in- 
stantly, the lines went out. The lit- 
tle butterfish splashed into the 
water and men began pulling out 50 
arm-lengths of line to let the bait 
flow 100 feet down and away from 
the boat’s edge. Terry began 
scooping bits of chum just upcur- 
rent of the lines so it would float 
down and create a slick and attract 
the large tuna. 


l. was dark now and the waves 
rolled out toward the heavy 
quilting of clouds making the 
horizon indistinguishable. We were 
engulfed by a world of a single 
drab color, except for the thin, 
orange crescent moon which occa- 
sionally drew our expectant eyes 
from the surface. The swells, 
though regular, were fairly heavy, 
forcing all of us to belly up tight 
against the rail and spread our feet 
wide apart. Tales of hard strikes 
jerking the poles out of novice 
hands and into the sea inspired the 
death grip I now gave my rod. The 
anticipation was infectious. 
Something was going to strike — 
soon. 

Barry came down to the lower 
deck looking unhappy. Tuna have 
excellent eyesight and prefer clear 
water, a good reason for night 
fishing. This water was too gray. 


‘Until about the 
mid ‘6Qs, any idiot 
could go out and 
catch tuna. They 
were so thick you 
could almost walk 
on ‘em.’ 
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The line whizzed off the spool — | heard it rather than saw it. 
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Before I could answer, my own 
line snapped taut and the rod bent 
under the pull of a blue. It was 
scarcely an epic struggle, but ex- 
hilarating nonetheless. And when I 
landed the 17-pound flopping fish 
on deck, it was with difficulty that I 
camouflaged my pride. 

“Hey, Terry,’’ yelled Chris, 
“this guy wants to keep his 
bluefish. It’ll contaminate the tuna 
if we put it in the hold. What should 
we do with it?’’ Chris was the 
thick, muscular second mate who 
made his way freely about the 
boat, moving the clientele with 
dismissive shoves. My pride 
shriveled instantly as they loudly 
discussed this dilemma, and | 
quickly re-baited and turned back 
to the rail. 

A few more strikes, short bat- 
tles, and quick losses showed me 
the other problem blues present to 
tuna fishermen. Tunas have sharp 
eyes and dull teeth, make a trans- 
parent, plastic line necessary. But 
blues with dim eyes and sharp 
teeth, strike at anything that bite 
the soft monofilament right off. 
Fishing specifically for blues 
demands a non-chompable wire 
leader. 

Each time I pulled up an empty 
line, I had to ask Terry for another 
hook. Then with proper humility, I 
begged him to check my botched 
knots, causing him to curse, cut it 
off and retie it properly. Fishing 
was proving to be a demeaning ex- 
perience. 

After a long stint of bluefish, 
some men reeled in and decided to 
doze through this annoyance. 
Others acquiesced, switched to 
wire leaders, and began hauling in 
the only available quarry. The 
most enthusiastic of these change- 
overs was 15-year-old Joe Riomig. 
Son of the largest sinker manufac- 
turer in the East, Joe had been 
fishing for over a decade. Of all the 
passengers along, he alone lacked 
the fisherman’s paunch, developed 
from long inert hours at the rail, 
broken only by snacks on conve- 
nience foods. He was also one of 
the minority who didn’t smoke. An 
atypical balance today. 

Joe positioned himself at the 
stern corner, unspeaking, and 
before the sun rose, hauled in 30 
bluefish topping his old record by 
one. This was a fish that, in the 
’*40s, many considered nearly ex- 
tinct. Then when the tuna were 
thinned, and man began dumping 
huge mounds of offshore garbage, 
these scavengers came in to take 
hold. 

At daybreak, Barry Goldman 
decided we would move. He hated 
to relinquish that heavy slick of 
chum the mates had been steadily 
tossing out for eight hours, but 
enough was enough. Veering off to 
some new and hidden locations, we 
awaited better luck. 

This was to be the spot, thought 
each of us as the engines died. All 
afresh, anticipation bordered on 
almost certainty. The night had 
just been an annoying practice. 
Here we would find what we came 
for. 

In silence, the butterfish dropped 
over lines were measured out and 
the waiting began. By now, my 
hands were growing weary from 
clenching the rod, but I was deter- 
mined not to loose both fish and 
fortune by having it yanked over- 
board when the strike came. 


A. 8:10 a.m. it happened. The 
line whizzed off the spool — I heard 
it rather than saw it. The cling 
reflex automatically jerked the rod 
into my chest. That motion must 
have set the hook, because I felt a 
shimmering pull as the line angled 
straight out. Remembering my 
rote instructions, I immediately 
threw in the drag and the pull 
became a hammering yank. 

The rod bent over low and my 


spine followed in similar arc. All 
the muscles in my back and arms 
tensed hard as if drawing against 
some immovable oar. 

“Strike!’’ yelled Terry. ‘Follow 
it over the starboard. Fast now.”’ I 
had been standing on the port cor- 
ner, fishing off the stern, as the 
tuna struck and charged over to 
starboard. The goal was to follow 
him, around the boat if necessary 
and reel in all the while. Simple 
enough if half a dozen men, rods 
and lines had not stood between me 
and the starboard. They all ac- 
quiesced as best they could. Terry 
and Chris raced toward me, 
separating a flurry of poles and 
lines to avoid a seeming inevitable 
tangle. 

Theory has it that one is to lean 
back on the rod, drawing the prey 
into you, then quickly lurch for- 


It took forever 
before they wrestl- 
ed him up over the 
rail. Dark blood 
gushed out onto 
the deck and 


everyone cheered. 
ea a 
ward and reel in your few feet ad- 
vantage. For a fish several hun- 
dred yards out, this can take hours. 
Such a scheme, however, was not 
to be. Things quickly degenerated 
into a statuesque tug o’war. One of 
those Freudian looking gimbals 
would have felt a lot better about 
now instead of jamming the rod in- 
to my abdomen. I couldn’t move, 
but was determined not to let him 
run. It lasted a minute or two, and 
all the while I realized that this 
was not the way. Something would 
have to give, and at last it did. The 
line slackened, my head snapped 
back and I drew in a hook pulled 
nearly straight. 

There had been no finesse in this 
brief struggle. No fish, either. The 
only thing I had brought on board 
was renewed hope and excitement. 
Somewhere out there was a whole 
field of skill that I knew nothing 
about. Fishing is only luck before 
the fish bites. For the rest of the 
trip, that scene would surge 
through my memory . . . reliving 
all the probable errors that cost me 
a giant. 

Instantly after my loss, Frank, 
Pete, and others crowded around 
asking how deep my line was, what 
weight I’d been using. Nothing 
builds expertise like good fortune. 

Within minutes, young Joe 
Riomig hollered ‘Strike,’ and 
swept off after his fish toward the 
port bow. Soon he stood pinioned in 
the same test of strength I had ex- 
perienced. But he was making pro- 
gress. Just a glance showed he was 
doing something right. As the fight 
continued, Barry, Terry, and Chris 
all clustered around, screaming 
advice. Then suddenly, Joe disap- 
peared from view up around the 
cabin. 

Twenty minutes later Chris 
came running back to the stern and 


from the circular rack on deck 


— 


drew two medieval-looking, eight- 
foot gaffs. He ran vack to Joe who, 
by now, had been yanked back aft 
within our vision. His face still 
grimaced with tension, every mus- 
cle locked against the rod and 
whatever lay at the other end. At 
last determination and adrenalin 
overcame fatigue: after several 
more minutes, the tuna’s head rose 
by the hull. 

Swiftly, the two gaffs swung into 
the gleaming flesh and Barry and 
Terry joined in the final hoist on 
board. Feeling the heavy gaff 
hooks sink in, the animal churned 
wildly, spreading blood throughout 
the water. It took forever before 
they wrestled him up over the rail, 
and his anger seemed to grow. 

Stunned, but not drained, this 
writhing piece of muscle slapped 
frantically against the deck scat- 
tering us before him. Chris emerg- 
ed from the cabin with a Louisville 
Slugger and planted three crushing 
strikes to the skull of the still chur- 
ning fish. The third one worked. 
Dark blood gushed out onto the 
deck and everyone cheered. Young 
Joe, now flopped on a corner 
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bench, drew back in a heady grin 
of exhausted success. His tuna 
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weighed 140 pounds — five more 
than its captor. 

Pictures were taken and Terry 
Clancy climbed into his rubber suit 
and began gutting the five-foot 
trophy. Blood ran everywhere and 
wafted an incredible stench. Of all 
fish, tuna claims the foulest smell- 
ing blood. The stench sticks to the 
skin, is virtually unwashable, and 
returns with the bowel movements 
of those who process them. This is 
what we had come for. 

Later in the morning, Pete Giar- 
dino finally got a return on his in- 
vestments. For a slow and ex- 
hausting hour, he methodically 
worked a 120-pound yellow fin in 
against the hull. Then the entire 
crew took almost as long getting it 
onto the deck. Unfortunately, that 


was the last of our luck. 


For the remaining eight hours, I 
experienced the other facet of deep 
sea fishing: the incredible 
boredom. The sun rose higher, 
hours dragged by with nothing nib- 
bling but frustration. Despite all 
the skills, fishing, I believe, is a 
sport demanding more patience 
than prowess. 

Stories began to fly. Barry told of 
an 18-day vacation he and his wife 
took off the Baja coast (a true 
fisherman’s vacation) where the 
whole boat averaged less than one 
a day. Last week’s tale of 13 
Belmar men catching 19 tuna in a 
single day still was stacked up 
beside the record of 50 big fish on a 
two-day jaunt. Tony Mario’s story 
claimed the record, however. In a 
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heavy Brooklyn accent he spoke of 
how, on a 22-foot boat, he once 
hooked what must have been an 
800-pound tuna, which pulled 
against the boat’s engine and 
Mario’s bedraggled frame for 
more than six hours before snapp- 
ing the line. 

Terry Clancy came to my side 
and began to instruct me on how to 
fish, using the drift of the chum. He 
remained harsh, snide, but willing 
to lend his all in an instant if my re- 
quest wasn’t too damn stupid. For 


Despite all the 
skills, fishing, | 
believe, is a sport 
demanding more 
patience than pro- 
wess. 


most of his 44 years, Terry has 
been a migrant worker. Moving 
north in the winter to instruct 
skiers in Colorado, Switzerland 
and Killington, Vermont, he stays 


_the season in borrowed condos and 


then moves south to work the 
tourist fishing charters. If you’ve 
sought out the expert classes on 
skis, or on board, he may have 
been your teacher. He has little, 
cherishes less, but is one of the 
most free men I have ever known. 


Finally, at about 6 p.m., we. 


decided to call it a day and take our 
luck — both good and bad — home. 
On the return cruise I talked with 
our captain. A veteran of these 
waters and this business since 
childhood, Barry Goldman has 
been a fulltime charter captain 
since 1978. It’s not the kind of 
business where you will get rich, 
but the smart ones can make a 
good living. 


‘“‘And then,”’ he added, “‘there’s 
always -the boat. I designed this 
boat entirely two years ago, had it 
built and it’ll be paid off in 14 
years. By then, I’ll have today’s 
equivalent of over a million in 
resale for my retirement. Beats 
workin’.”’ 

I asked him if the tuna were 
depleting in this area. 

‘“‘Well, the blues are multiplying 
like mad,”’ he answered. “All that 
junk washing up on the Jersey 
shore feeds ’em. Tuna should re- 
main about the same if we don’t 
screw it up. All these damn 
misguided environmentalists are 
now pushing to change the metro- 
politan dumpsite off Sandy Hook 
form 12 to 106 miles offshore. This 
means transferring our garbage 
from a site which has already ac- 
climated to it over the decades, to 
the most fragile environment in 
the world. The taxpayers in New 
York and New Jersey are now pay- 
ing more than $100 a year each to 
have sludge carted out and 
dumped on the continental shelf 
edge — more delicate than an 
alpine meadow. These ignorant 
asses make me ill.”’ 

As we pulled back into the Old 
Salty II’s slip, the passenger 
hoisted up their ice chests and 
deigned to cart home a few of the, 
salvaged bluefish. Leftovers went 
to the crowd of folks who daily wait 
such dockings. Terry kindly 
filleted my catch, and I gave the 
head to a grateful Japanese 
woman and her children. 

Both Pete and Joe, after display- 
ing their trophies to applauding 
relatives, had them weighed and 
arranged to sell all but a few 
stakes to the dockside market. 

“At $3 dollars a pound,”’ boasted 
Joe to his father, ‘‘it’ll pay for this 
trip and two more. Hey, Dad, all 
right if I come back next week?” 

““Sure,”’ his father nodded, Ba 
not?” 
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Western Union 
Money 


When You Nerd it 
Where You Need it 


49 Hulfish St. © Princeton, N.J. 08542 
Corner of Chambers St., One Block West 
of Nassau at Palmer Square 


Monday - Friday 8:30 - 5:30 


(609) 924-4630 


We Solve Your Printing Problem Instantly 
“TOMORROWS PRINTING TODAY” 


(GRIER | (609) 924-6546 


THE FASTEST WAY TO SEND MONEY. 


Saturday 8:30 - 12:30 
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‘Junkies, 


U.S.1 


— & Fleas 


by Judith Van Epps 


Bull Market for Peddlers, 


unday, 5:05 a.m. My hus- 


band, Philip, and I arrive at the 
Golden Nugget Antiques Market 
(in this case a euphemism for flea 
market) in Lambertville, packed 
with as much pottery as we are 
able to jam into the trunk and the 
back seat of the Nissan. 

Too sleepy to ask questions, we 
drive to the back of the line of vans 
ahead of us, 10 of them parked in 
the near-dark. We soon learn that 
the nomadic type with the banged- 
up black truck full of God-knows- 
what, wearing a ponytail and now 
out walking his dog and scratching 
his head, spent the night here in his 
vehicle. 

What am I doing here in this dus- 
ty parking lot with a bunch of 
itinerant wierdos when I could be 
enjoying the luxury of a Sunday 
morning in bed? The only possible 
defense is that I have been taken 
over by an inexplicable urge to 
make a killing, what collector 
Dave Rylak of Lawrenceville 
describes as the flea marketer’s 
dream: ‘“‘To walk into a flea 
market and find something worth 
an incredible amount of money for 
which you pay next to nothing, and 
to resell at a whopping profit.”’ 

It didn’t help that Alex Schwartz, 
assistant manager of Rice’s 
Market in Solebury, Pennsylvania, 
told me his pot-of-gold story. “‘At 
an auction in Jersey, there were 
some pictures on sale — one about 
12 by 17 inches was very dark and I 
couldn’t make out the subject mat- 
ter, but it was nicely framed. 

‘*T bought it and took it home and 
cleaned the painting, to find it was 
an E.W. Demming, a contem- 


porary of Remington who was 
listed in ‘Who’s Who Among 
American Artists.’ I took the pain- 
ting to Christy’s and they apprais- 
ed it at $6,000. Ultimately, I sold it 
privately for better than half of 
that, $3,600. It’s getting that $5 
million phone call from Ed 
McMahon. It’s the buried treasure 
you're always diving for at the flea 
market. 


Rice’s Flea M. 


Baldwin tries a Chair 


bury. 
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THE COPY CENTER 


575 Ewing Street, Princeton 
Between the Princeton Shopping Center 
and Route 206 (ample parking) 


CALL (609) 921-2748 


Jobs requiring extra handling (not duplicator ready) 
will be price-adjusted for the additional labor. 
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““Of course, you don’t tell people 
about the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of stuff you buy and you’re 
stuck with,”’ he added. 


Same Day, 6:45 a.m. 


Still in line behind the vans. No 
action yet. I meet caseworker Jack 
Slawson from the Montgomery 
County Department of Public 


at 


Assistance and a resident of Elkins 
Park. Jack’s been a weekend flea 
marketer for 10 years now. 

“T started out picking trash and 
cleaning out closets. Then my wife 
got involved. Old chocolate candy 
molds became the backbone of our 
business. You have to find 
something to specialize in so 
you’re not competing with 
everyone else. But I’m grateful to 


One per- 
son’s trash 
is another's 
treasure in 
the alluring 
world of the 
flea market, 

where the 
pot of gold 
lies just 
ahead on 
the next 
table. 


flea marketing; it enabled my wife 
to stay home and be a mother to 
our two kids.”’ 

Jack tells us to bide our time; the 
owner will soon arrive. The rules 
vary from market to market. 
Here, dealers cannot reserve a 
table during the week. On Sundays 
the rate is $10 per table. “Steep,” 
complains the collectibles dealer 

Continued on following page 
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HALBERSTADT FINANCIAL 
CONSULTANTS, INC. 


PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT 
FOR PEOPLE OF MODEST MEANS 
Tired of the Inconsistent Results of Managing Your Own Investments? 


Confused by the Complexity and Volatility of the Financial Markets? 


Interested in a Cost Effective Way to Profit in Up-cycles 
While Cushioning Down-cycles? 


CALL US - WE CAN HELP 


50 NORTH TULANE ST. 
PRINCETON, N.J. 08542 


609-921-0180 
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Vv Lifelong Quality V~ Competitive Prices! 
No Wonder we're #1... 
WORLD'S LARGEST 


A reputation for sensational 
beauty and superb 
craftsmanship-plus value 
made Anthony the worlds 
largest. You owe it to your 
family to call now and find 
out why so many people 
choose Anthony, the most 
respected name in Pool 
Building. 


CALL TODAY! 


BUILDER OF OVER 165,000 POOLS 


ANTHONY POOLS 


« WORLDS LARGEST A an Anthony Industries Company 


Princeton Area, NJ 


(609) 581-0900 
NJ Home Repair License No. 30192 


Anthony Pools 
2939 Felton Road 
Norristown, PA 19401 
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Alternate Rt. 7 at Palmen\Square 

arrah Lane 49 Hulfisk Street 

9-883-3600 609-924-4630 

Monmouth Junction Atlantic City 

4P60 U.S. Rt. 7 1709 Atlantic Avenue 
2 .3 miles} North of Dow Jones (carner of Illinois Avenue) 

01-329-6660 609-348-280 
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in the pickup truck behind us. 

At 6:52 a.m. we leave the Golden 
Nugget, disgusted, after learning 
that all today’s tables had been 
reserved as of yesterday, and that 
if we wish to wait for a ‘‘no show,”’ 
we can — but there are a dozen 
vans in front of us. 

On the advice of a stranger (flea 
marketers like to kibbitz, we 
quickly learn) we drive south on 
Route 29 a mile or so to the newer 
and uncrowded Huckleberry Hill 
Country Market, just down the hill 
from the Mercer County Work- 
house. Here, where the overflow 
from the more established 
Lambertville markets sets up 
shop, we pay $7 for two 4 by 8-foot 
tables. We begin unpacking the 
car. 


Same Day, 71 p.m. 


We have not done as well as so- 
meone was said to have done right 
before Christmas last year, when 
he grossed $750 in a single day at at 
Rice’s, but what did we expect? 
The summer season is just starting 
and most of this sale is of the ge- 
nuine flea market variety, and 
shoppers know it. - 

Our pottery, though handsomely 
handmade, is not what buyers are 
looking for here. The vendor cou- 
ple across the aisle have been 
drinking beer in the hot sun all day, 
and their prices are getting lower. 
From them, I buy a beautifully 
shaped glass pitcher for $1.50. 

‘‘The world is full 0’ junk, ain’t 
it?” remarks a retired chemist two 
tables down the aisle. The world is 
full of types, I think to myself. And 
they’re all here at this flea market 
today, each wearing more original 
headgear than the last. At flea 
markets, hats are more than mere 
sun shades; they’re a peculiar sort 
of uniform: the more peculiar, the 
better. 


Same Day, 2 p.m. 


L. time to pack up and leave. 
The bug bites me hard as I ask a 
dealer, ‘‘“How much for the shade 
pulls? (housed in an innocuous- 
looking rectangular pottery 
planter which I have previously 
checked out). 


A Setup: When more than one 
table is included in a 
‘‘package,”’ such as Huckleberry 
Hill’s two tables for $7. 


Anything Goes Markets: 
Where merchants may offer any 
type of item, from asparagus to 
Weller pottery to Gucci 
knockoffs to new socks. 


Attributed to, From the school 
of, From the period of: Phrases 
used by dealers when they are 
unsure of item’s precise origin, 
yet do not wish to appear unin- 
formed. 


Barker: A vendor who shouts 
out his prices. 


Be-Backers: (Emphasis on the 
first syllable.) Among dealers 
who know better, most-heard 
term by customers attempting a 
graceful exit. Overheard at 
Rice’s Market by a barker, ‘All 
you people who says you'd be 
back, your time is running out.” 


Extravaganza: A day or 
weekend (such as the Ex- 
travaganza at Renningers in 
Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania) set aside as the big- 
gest antique day of the season. 


Green Belting: Picking up the 
unwanted items of others from 
the roadside, a term which 
originated in Chelsea, England. 


Junkies: Junk dealers, or 
those who buy and sell used 
items. 


Junking: Trash picking. 


nr 
A Flea Market Lexicon 


sp 


“Five,” he replies. ‘‘Five?” I 
ask. ‘‘Well, $3 to you, since you’re a 
dealer.”’ 

“OK,” I say casually, poorly 
containing my excitement. 
Because for $3 I have just purchas- 
ed a hand-painted artifact of the 
40s, ‘Made in Occupied Japan.”’ 
An eminently collectible little 
item, I suspect. 

Later I find by consulting a book 
on collectibles that my hunch is 
correct. The planter is worth up- 
wards of $20, not exactly a killing, 
but enough to whet my appetite for 
more deals. I have reinvested well 
today: 50 cents each for two art 
posters from the ’70s — a Morgan 
Russell and a Robert Motherwell 
— one from the Whitney Museum 
and one from the Newport Opera; 
under $20 for an unusually fine 
hand-painted Mexican wall mask; 
a tie-dyed t-shirt for my grand- 
daughter from Paradise America; 
$6 for a birdhouse from the Wood 
Shop, and $2 for three used bangles 
— one of which is sterling silver — 
from a vendor who charmed me to 
his table by playing a soulful har- 
monica. 


2:30 Same Day 


I meet Gus, a 23-year veteran of 
flea markets, and I linger through 
a few Gus-isms. Robert “Gus” 
Gustafson is wearing a red and 
green baseball cap from Mountain 
View Golf Club which he found in 
the trash in Virginia, washed and 
dried out over a bowl. His snow 
white hair and beard emerge from 
the cap. 

Gus’s truck is a clean, mint- 
condition vintage Brink’s, painted 
Prussian blue, and more than once 
during our conversation he 
declares, ‘‘Don’t shackle me to a 
place.’”’ Flea market people are 
“‘people’’ people, I find. 

A few Gus-isms: 

“‘You’re looking for dressers? I 
just happen to have two.”’ 

“‘T want to believe you can start 
with nothing and work your way up 
to something.”’ 

“Tl bet I’ve spent $18,000 to 
$20,000 on research books. But if 
you're going to pick my brain, buy 
something, anything, even for a 
dollar. Then ask me questions.”’ 

“I love this business. It gives 


people dignity.”’ 


Legging: Traveling a long 
distance (i.e., from Princeton to 
Savannah, Georgia) to pick up a 
hot, i.e., extremely marketable, 
item. 

Peddling: Selling to other 
dealers. 

Picker or Runner: A dealer 
who buys to sell to other 
dealers. 


Picker’s Market: A sale where 
dealers are known to sell to 
other dealers the items they 
have been unable to move; con- 
sequently this merchandise is 
priced to sell. 


Picking: Locating merchan- 
dise, not exclusively in the 
trash. 


Rag and Bone Man: Trash 
picker, originally rag seller. 


Recent Collectibles: Baseball 
cards and scores of other items 
no longer manufactured, in- 
cluding merchandise discon- 
tinued as recently as three years 
ago. Recent collectibles that are 
currently hot: tin lunch pails 
and cookie jars. 


Road Dealers: Flea marketers 
who don’t stay put. 

Swap Meet: On the East 
Coast, an automotive market; 
on the West Coast or in the 
Southeast, a flea market. 


Weekenders: Dealers who are 
hobbyists or one-timers. 

Working the Markets: Ven- 
ding. 
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“If you took this away from me, 
I'd be a street person.”’ 

“That’s not haggling — that’s 
chiseling!”’ 

Gus is fond of explicating the 
typical flea market deal. He 
recently bought a fringed doeskin 
jacket from the ’50s for $2, he tells 
me, and sold it for $22 to a dealer 
who he figures will ask $75 and 
take $60. Each step along the way, 
— Gus, the item was fairly pric- 

“You don’t get mad,”’ he says, 
“when the guy at the next table 
marks up the item you’ve just sold 
him. You’ve already gotten what 
you wanted.”’ 

I might add that the dealer who 
bought the jacket for $60 could dou- 
ble his price at a Soho boutique, 
and leave plenty of room for the 
retailer to mark the jacket up 
another 100 percent so that it will 
ultimately go for $240. Still, the 
item has been fairly priced each 
step along the way — the true 
charm of capitalism. 


Under the Table 


There’s no way of telling how big 
the business of flea marketing tru- 
ly is. The income is often casual, 
and sometimes, but not always, 
consists of undeclared, or under- 
the-table income. 

I meet a dealer who tells me not 
to use his name. He began 10 years 
ago at flea markets by selling 
black market rock ’n’ roll t-shirts 
and hats (imprinted with the name 
of a particular group without pay- 
ing royalties to the group and 
therefore priced lower than com- 
parable products at the rock con- 
certs). 

“The business got out of hand,”’ 
he says, in the same breath urging 
me to satisfy the IRS by going to 
the Department of Taxation at 
State and Willow streets in Trenton 
and requesting a sales tax cer- 
tificate form. ‘‘You just multiply 
your total sales by .05064 and pay 
them on a regular basis. Every 
now and then, the IRS does a sweep 
through the markets in New 
Jersey, handing out their forms,”’ 
he says. 

Not long ago I watched while 
government agent and a Gucci 
representative arrived at the table 
of a flea market dealer selling wat- 
ches for $15 a piece, some of which 
were Gucci knockoffs, and con- 
fiscating the dealer’s entire inven- 
tory. The rule is always shopper 
beware. 


At the Dump 


Charles Long, author of ‘‘How to 
Survive Without a Salary,” (now 
out of print, but a possible collec- 
tor’s item) and long-time flea- 
marketer, elevates trash picking 
to “adopting orphaned goods.”’ I 
have to agree with Long that it’s 
amazing what some people throw 
away — this mahogany desk I’m 
sitting at right now, for example, 
and the brass floor lamp next to it, 
as well as the shade — and the Vic- 
torian oak dining room table 
across the room, come to think of 
it. 

Conservers play a curious sym- 
biotic role with ‘‘normal’”’ friends 
and neighbors, says Long. He 
doesn’t mean closet conservers 
who do their scrounging furtively 
in the dead of night, but full-flown, 
honest-to-God, up-front, here-I-am, 
out-of-the-closet addicts to the re- 
use of refuse. Junk Junkies. 

Word gets around, and before 
long, friends and neighbors seek 
you out: “We b ight a new ’frige, 
do you have any use for the old 
one?” “I’m cleaning out the base- 
ment; would you like to help?”’ 

What can be scrounged, of 
course, can be sold. Long advises 
that the very best junk often comes 
f-3m industrial garbage. The 
che -est refuse may be picked over 
first by the people who work for 
American industry. But ask 


friends who work in factories or in 
warehouses about the kinds of 
things that are normally thrown 
out. A lot is still left for the asking. 

Or the axing. Long is good at see- 
ing residual value in someone 
else’s junk. An axe without a han- 
dle, he points out, won’t cut wood, 
and that’s why axe heads are often 
thrown out or sold, second-hand, 
for pennies. One who buys an axe 
head for pennies is one who knows 
that adding a $5 handle will make it 
as good as a $15 axe. 


Paying Your Dues 


Another Saturday, 11 a.m. 
Penn’s Market II, Lahaska, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The sky lets loose with a nasty 
thunderclap, and before we know it 
Philip and I are drenched. There’s 
no way to avoid the downpour; our 
newspaper is getting soaked faster 
than we can wrap our pots, we’re 
literally breathing rain water, and 
the Indian throw is soaked down to 
the bare table. 

All this before we’ve sold a single 
coffee mug! What am I doing here 
on this side of the table on a stormy 
Saturday morning when I could be 
drinking my own coffee and 
reading the morning paper at a 
perfectly dry kitchen table? 

So far this week, we’ve been 
bumped out of one flea market and 
rained out of another. The other 
marketers calmly cover their 
tables with plastic throws, anchor- 
ing them at strategic points. That 
accomplished, they amble over to 
wait out the rain in the coffee shop. 
We give up and go home. 


The sun is shining and the 
forecast calls for total clearing. I 
am at home, wondering where I 
put that old shower curtain to 
cover my table the next time it 
rains, well aware that I am getting 
deeper and deeper into flea market 
fever and soon, perhaps, there will 
be no turning back. 


Flea Market Roundup 


C olumbus Farmers Market, 


Route 206, Columbus, 609-267-0400. 
From Princeton, take Route 206 
south, about a 45-minute drive to 
Columbus Shopping Center. The 
market is located just south of 
Trenton, or five miles south of Exit 
7 off the New Jersey Turnpike. 
Free to the public. 

Open all year, Thursdays, Satur- 
days & Sundays, rain or shine, 
March through December. Dealers 
arrive 6 or 6:30 a.m. customers at 
approximately 8 a.m. Indoor shops 
open 9 a.m. 


This is an indoor-outdoor 
market, founded in 1913, now with 
more than 1,400 dealers selling an- 
tiques and collectibles as well as 
new merchandise and fresh pro- 
duce. Food is served on premises. 
Newest attraction: A clam bar. 

Dealer Rates: $13 minimum per 
11-foot space. Reservations not re- 
quired; spaces assigned by 
management. Customers’ best ar- 
rival time: 8 a.m. 


Englishtown, 90 Wilson Avenue, 
Englishtown, 201-446-9644. General 
manager Steve Sobecko. From 
Princeton, take Route 571 to Route 
33 East in Hightstown; follow signs 
to Englishtown, about 4 miles. 

Open Saturdays 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Sundays 9 to 5 p.m., plus some 
holidays. 

One of the largest flea markets 
on the East Coast, with 300 dealers 
occupying five large buildings and 
well over 1,000 dealers outdoors. 
Steve Sobecko is the third genera- 
tion of his family to own and 
operate Englishtown, which was 
started by his grandfather as a 
horse auction, and later became a 


town meeting place and true 
farmer’s market. ‘Seeing this 
place grow out of the fields right 
behind my parents’ house was a 
different way of growing up. To- 
day, we have a strong effect on the 
economy in this region,” says 
Sobecko. 

Recent improvements include 
expanded parking; new paved 
walkways; five new food court and 
picnic areas on outskirts of 
market. There are plans to rebuild 
the on-site tavern facility. 

Dealer Rates: $5 per 4 by 8-foot 
table. No reservations required. 
The customer’s best arrival time is 
either at opening time, 7 a.m., or 
during the morning lull, at about 
10:30 a.m. 


The Flemington Fair Flea 
Market, Route 31, Flemington, 
201-782-7326 or, on day of show, call 
fairgrounds at 201-782-2413. From 
Princeton take’ Route 518 to 
Hopewell; drive north on Route 31 
to Flemington. Total miles, 29. 

Open Wednesdays and Fridays, 7 
a.m. to 3 p.m., April through No- 
vember. 

Started in 1980, this indoor- 
outdoor market accommodates 60 
to 120 dealers. Rentable by the 
season: 16 indoor spaces. Here, the 
flea fair is about 50 percent anti- 
ques and collectibles and 50 per- 
cent new merchandise, as well as 


arts and crafts items and fresh 
produce. Events for children in- 
clude pony rides, an Easter egg 
hunt and a costume contest. 

Dealer Rates: $5 per 8 by 20-foot 
space which does not include 
tables. Tables rent for $2 each or 3 
for $5, put out by the ‘‘table man’”’ 
each market morning. Reserva- 
tions required for indoor space on- 
ly. Gates open at 6:30 a.m. to 
dealers. 

Customers’ best arrival time: 8 
a.m, 


Golden Nugget Antique Flea 
Market, Route 29, Lambertville, 
609-397-0811 on market days only. 
From Princeton, take Route 518 to 
Route 29, Lambertville. Market is 
located 1% miles south of 
Lambertville. Free to public. 

Open Saturdays and Sundays, 
year round, rain or shine. Dealers 
sometimes arrive the night before, 
as reservations for both weekend 
days are taken beginning at 6 a.m. 
Saturdays on a first-come, first- 
serve basis. Because of the highly 
competitive nature of space, 
dealers who have waited all Satur- 
day night for the market to open on 
Sunday mornings may still find 
themselves unable to reserve a 
table for the day. 

This indoor-outdoor market 


began operation in 1960 and cur- 


rently accommodates 40 indoor 


shops and 200 tables outdoors. An- 
tiques and collectibles are offered, 
as well as furniture, glassware, 
porcelain, craft items, fresh pro- 
duce and new merchandise. Food 
is available on-site. 

Next door to it is the family 
restaurant, the Country Kitchen, 
owned and operated by owners of 
Lambertville Antiques Market on 
adjacent property. It’s air condi- 
tioned with sensible American 
fare, low moderate price range. 

Dealer Rates: $4 per 3 by 8 foot 
table on Saturday, $8 on Sunday. 
Inside spaces rented by the square 
foot. Customers Best Arrival 
Time: Anytime, but parking is 
competitive. 


Piso Hill Country 
Market, Route 29, Lambertville. 
609-397-4566. From Princeton, take 
Route 518 to Lambertville. Drive 
south 2% to 3 miles on Route 29, 
about one mile beyond the larger 
markets of Lambertville Antiques 
and the Golden Nugget. Free to 
public, ample parking. 

Open Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays. Rain checks issued to 
dealers on rainy days. This is a late 
market, with dealers arriving any 
time between 6 and 10 a.m.. Closes 
about 4 p.m.. 
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Self-Defense, Health and Fitness 


452-2208 


tilt chairs in top grain 


rich textures. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


Route 202, Lahaska 


fo Usit —- 
Lunch Hour Classes 


CUSTOMIZED 
LEATHER 
SEATING 


Select wing chairs, sofas, swivel 


leather...200 magnificent 
styles, 125 vibrant colors, 6 


Rick Tucci, Director - 16 years experience. Certified full instructor under PFS, Long Beach , California. 
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¢ Private and Group Classes 

e Corporate and Executive Programs 

e Men * Women eChildren 

e Nautilus Universal *Free Weights 
e Aerobics by Body Center ¢Massage 

¢ Complete Locker & Shower Facilities 


Princeton Academy of Martial Arts 
14 Farber Road, Princeton 
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Bucks County, Pa. 18931] : 


Jeet Kune Do Concepts - Wing Chun Kung Fu - Tai Chi Chuan 
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'D eserved 


Ce Therapeutic Massage 
 ¢ Sports Massage 
 * Aromatherapy Massage 
_._ * Natural Herbal Facials _ 
bal Body Wraps 


Massage 
for Health 


#*& Treat yourself well” 
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The Radio 


TWO WAYS 10 
HIT YOUR AUDIENCE 
WHERE THEY LIVE. 


. It’s the late ’80’s and everyone’s on the move. 
Driving to work, driving home, working in the 
home, working out. How do you hit such a moving 
target? With radio. Not necessarily rock radio. 
Maybe all-news radio. Or talk radio. 

Let’s talk radio, and how it can help you hit 
your audience everywhere they live. Give us 
a call. 


Rob Thacker & Associates 


20 Nassau Street, Suite 99, Princeton, New Jersey 08542 
(609) 497-0922 


To avoid an infestation of in- 
sects, the good burghers of 
Europe kept flea-ridden itin- 
erant peddlers outside the city 
walls in medieval times. But 
that didn’t stop bargain hunters 
from seeking out the peddlers’ 
reasonably-priced wares. Today, 
the mystique of the flea market 
is perhaps the last domestic 
holdout of price dickering. 

There is a right way and a 
wrong way to dicker, and flea 
marketers will be the first to in- 
struct you in the polite art of 
haggling. According to veteran 
road dealer Robert ‘‘Gus’”’ 
Gustafson, one asks, ‘‘Is that the 
best you can do?”’ or ‘‘Can you 
do a little better than that?” 
Never say, ‘I’ll give you...’ I 
mean, you don’t go into a 
grocery store and say, ‘I’ll give 
you $3.75 for that $7 steak.’”’ 

Alex Schwartz, a former rug 
merchant and flea marketer, 
now a manager at Rice’s 
Market in New Hope, agrees. 
‘“‘Your tone of voice is very im- 
portant,’’ says Schwartz. ‘‘I 
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You'll find real flea market stuff 
at this sale, priced lower than 
nearby markets, because this one 
is just getting off the ground. Not 
many new items, but management 
wants more dealers here. Now only 
four years old, this is an in- 
door/outdoor market with a more 
interesting array of shops than at 
many of the flea markets we 
visited. 

Primrose, the adjacent restau- 
rant, (free antipasto with every 
two dinner orders) serves Fet- 
tucine Alfredo and makes its own 
pasta. The wood shop, open during 
the week, is stocked completely 
with items handcrafted by inmates 
at the Mercer County Workhouse. 

Some patrons will enjoy seeing 
Paradise America, known as the 
store with a conscience because 
the owners give a portion of their 
profits to Amnesty International, 
the Trenton Soup Kitchen and 
others. It has original art, tie-dyed 
and hand-painted clothing and 
unusual imports, and gives a taste 
of the ’60s in both fashion and at- 
titude. 

A three-person team of shop 
keepers now manages Huckle- 
berry Hill. Following the grand re- 
opening in April, they instituted 
two ‘“‘new’’ traditions: a baseball 
card show and an Easter egg hunt. 

Dealer Rates: Fridays and 
Saturdays, $2 for two tables; Sun- 
days $7. No reservations required. 
Customers’ best arrival time: 
anytime, at this time. In two years, 
drivers will be competing for 
space. 


Lambertville Antiques Market, 


Founded in 1974 


and Attention Deficit Disorder 

® Perceptual and Intelligence Testing, 
Standardized Academic Screening 

© Speech/Language Diagnostic Testing 

* Auditory Processing Ability: Attention, Memory, 
Listening Comprehension, Sequencing 


Eye/Hand Coordination, Directionality 


® Decoding, Encoding, and Organizational Skills 
© Learning Strengths and Weaknesses Profile 
® Conference, Prognosis and Recommendations 


609/924-8120 


THE LEWIS CLINIC ad 
FOR EDUCATIONAL TESTING 


Member of the National Orton Society 
* Educational Evaluation for Dyslexia, Specific Learning Disabilities, 


¢ Visual-Motor, Graphomotor Ability: Integration, Memory, 


53 Bayard Lane, Princeton, N] 08540 
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Dickering with the Dealers: Be Polite 


once had for sale an iron bank 
probably worth $50 or more and 
was asking $25. A man told me 
he’d give me $15. Frankly, he in- 
sulted me with his tone of voice 
and attitude. I said forget it. 
Twenty minutes later, when he 
came back and said he would 
take it for my asking price, I 
refused to sell it to him at any 
price.”’ 

Former flea marketer and 
current owner of Huckleberry 
Hill Market’s Paradise America 
shop, Joannie Eggert, says 
‘“‘Haggling Welcome’”’ and ‘‘No 
Haggling” signs sometimes 
help. If she doesn’t want 
customers to dicker, a dealer 
can always present the price by 
saying, ‘$20 firm.” 

“And by the way, don’t haggle 
with indoor shopkeepers at the 
markets,” she warns. ‘‘They 
have more overhead to pay.” 

Author and country living ex- 
pert Charles Long of Ontario 
claims dealers are reluctant to 
leave too much stock unsold at 
the end of the day at once-a- 


Lambertville. Beverly and Eric 
Errhalt, owners. 609-397-0456. 
From Princeton, take Route 518 to 
Route 29 in Lambertville. Turn left 
on 29. Market is about 1% miles 
south of town. Free to public. 

Open Wednesdays through Sun- 
days, year round, rain or shine. 
Outdoors, Wednesday through Fri- 
day, 10-5 p.m.; Saturdays and Sun- 
days, from 5:30 or 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Indoors, Wednesday-Sunday 10 to 5 
p.m., except Fridays, 1 to 8 p.m. 

This Lambertville institution 
was rated in 1985 by Good 
Housekeeping as one of the 25 best 
antiques and and collectibles 
markets in the country. On 
weekends, customers number in 
the thousands at this indoor- 
outdoor market where 46 dealers 
operate in a pavilion. There are 120 
dealers total. Owners discourage 
haggling at this market. 

A radiant heating system has 
been installed under the pavilion, 
and in October the Errhalts have 
plans to enclose the pavilions to 
keep heat in this winter. 

Dealer Rates: Wednesdays $4 
for one or more tables, and owners 
will apply the $4 toward Saturday 
rent in pavilion, where one space is 
$16 and includes two tables. 
Fridays $10; Saturdays $16 in 
pavilion; $12 outdoors and $6 on 
hill. Sundays $30 under cover; $23 
outdoors Call for reservations. No 
barkers, please. 

Customers Best Arrival Time: 7 
a.m. but be prepared to compete 
for parking space any time at this 
market. 


Penn’s Market II (formerly 
Mary Fisher’s Flea Market), 
Route 202, Lahaska, 215-794-0300. 
Manager, Beth Sorcigli. Reserva- 
tions, Carole Zelenevich. From 
Princeton, take Route 518 to 
Lambertville. Cross the free 
bridge to New Hope and drive 
south on Route 202, for 4% to 5 
miles. Market located across the 
street from Peddler’s Village, 
Lahaska. Free to public. 

Open every day all year, except 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, 7 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Tuesday is a “late 
market”’ day. 

For 25 years, thousands of 
visitors have been shopping at this 
antiques and collectibles market in 
a high-traffic tourist area near 
New Hope. Twenty-one indoor 
shops; genuine antiques both in- 
doors and out. We were interested 
in the African trading beads of- 
— by a Saturday regular at this 
sale. 

This is a well-established market 


week or once-a-month markets. 
Morning prices may be sticky, 
but as closing time approaches, 
dealers tend to be more 
generous with hagglers. 

The wrong way to ask for a 
discount, according to ‘The Of- 
ficial Directory to U.S. Flea 
Markets,” published by House of 
Collectibles, New York, is to 
deride the merchaidise or the 
price — or to suggest in any way 
that the dealer does not know 
his business. Above all, say the 
editors, be courteous — and 
always carry cash. 

The banter between vendors 
and the people-watching are as 
priceless as the occasional true 
find — a piece of silver jewelry 
for a dollar, unearthed from the 
bottom of a tangled basket of 
cheap costume pieces, or a col- 
lectible pottery planter for $3. 
And, for historical sticklers, one 
almost always spots a litter of 
kittens or a couple of lop-eared 
dogs roaming the dusty pre- 
mises, and hosting, no doubt, a 
cache of fleas. Judith Van Epps 


Rene Fea NE PR OC 


with little need to change what is 
already working well. 


Dealer Rates: Weekdays, $5 for 
two 4 by 8-foot tables; Saturdays, 
$18; and Sundays $20. Reserva- 
tions necessary on weekends only. 
Reserve well ahead for Sundays. 

Customers’ best arrival time: 11 


a.m. weekends, to beat the 
Lahaska traffic. 
Rice’s Market, 144 Greenhill 


Road, Carversville, near New 
Hope. 215-297-5993 Owners Barbara 
and Bobby Blanche. From Prince- 
ton, take Route 518 to Lambert- 
ville. Cross the free bridge to New 
Hope and take Route 202 south 3% 
miles to Aquetong Road. Turn 
right onto Aquetong, cross Route 
263 and continue to intersection of 
Aquetong and Green Hill. Bear 
right onto Greenhill for a half mile. 
Free to public. 

Open Tuesdays only, year round, 
dawn to 1 p.m. 

An outdoor department store, 
with everything from antiques to 
zucchini. Mrs. Rice really did sell 
pies from her kitchen here. This 
100-year-old market is among the 
oldest existing flea markets in the 
country. Currently more than 1,000 
dealers, indoors and out, sell fresh 
produce, including Amish meats 
and baked goods, and much new 
merchandise as well as regular 
flea fare. 

Look for the weekenders (mom 
and pop emptying their attic) in 
the outfield. Air conditioned shut- 
tle buses run between Peddler’s 
Village parking lot — at Route 263 
and Street Road — and Rice’s dur- 
ing sale hours in tourist season. 

Management recently spent. 
$200,000 in construction fees and 
$134,000 in legal fees to add 1,000 
gm spaces, doubling Rice’s 

Dealer Rates: $15 for 4 by 8-foot 
table with room to park vehicle. 
$60 monthly. No rain dates. 
Waiting list for monthly tables. 

Customers’ best arrival time: 
Either at dawn with the dealers, or 
about 10:30 a.m. Worst time is 7:30 
to 8 a.m. 


U.S. No. 1 Flea Market and Anti- 
ques, Route 1 and Route 18, New 
Brunswick. 201-846-0900 or 
201-846-0902. Barbara Witkowski, 
manager. From Princeton, take 
Route 1 north to intersection of 
Route 18, about 35 minutes. Free to 
public. 

Open Fridays, noon to 9 p.m.; 
Saturdays 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sun- 
days 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Dealers: $25 
per table. ® 
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What can be scrounged, can be sold. 
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Former Nader Raider, Now a Natural Farmer 


From Central Park to Hopewell, 
Harris scores ecological points 


| 


omeday I hope to 
make a profit. I’m 43, my back is 
gone and my elbow hurts from car- 
rying heavy buckets. My husband 
says, ‘Why don’t you give it all 
up?’”’ 

Stephanie Harris of Stonehedge 
Farm in Hopewell works as hard 
as any garden variety farmhand. 
But it’s not to make a profit or earn 
a living. She is one of the new breed 
of environmentally committed 
American organic farmers who 
works from conviction, not 
economic necessity. 

Despite 18 years of back break- 
ing digging, she continues to grow 
almost all the produce for her 
vegetarian family and continues to 
be excited about her experiments 
with chemical-free farming techni- 
ques ‘‘at the cutting edge of the 
technology.’’ It has become, quite 
simply, ‘‘a way of life.” 

Her farm work starts at 7:40 
each morning. Her two children 
are off to Princeton Day School. 
Her husband has left for Carnegie 
Center where he is a senior vice 
president (and one of the original 
founders) of Environ Corporation. 
Heavy work clothes cover her lean, 
sinewy frame and a tattered, lacy, 
white sunhat is perched atop her 
black grey-limed curls as she 
strides from her state-of-the-art, 
energy conserving, solar home. 
After feeding the ducks, chickens, 
sheep and horses, she labors for 
five or more hours each day on her 
14-acre Hopewell property. 

“‘When I am collecting eggs or 
mucking out the horse stalls, I 
laugh and think: so you need a 
Harvard education for this?’ But 
her dark eyes are intense when she 
explains, ‘‘This gives me a great 
deal of spiritual satisfaction. I am 
part of the whole life cycle — I pro- 
duce and nurture healthy good food 
from healthy earth and then feed it 
to my children who, in turn, grow 
strong and healthy.”’ 

Weeding raspberries, fighting 
moles, and experimenting with in- 
sects in a living room ‘‘solarium”’ 


were not always part of Harris’s 


world. She and her older sister 
(now a professor of molecular 
biology at Brown University) grew 


by Roberta Churchill 


up in the affluent Central Park 
West area of New York. 

A sophisticated childhood includ- 
ed concerts, museums and riding 
horses on the groomed trails of 
Central Park and summer camp. 
She indulged in the city child’s fan- 
tasies of owning a dog and a horse 
(she now has two of each), but 
never dreamed of growing 
anything, not even windowsill 


radishes, a common garden of city 
children. 


Her mother, of Hungarian des- 
cent, was a French teacher in 
private elementary schools. Her 
father practiced family medicine 
in New York after escaping from 
the Jewish persecution in Italy in 
1938. ‘“You can imagine what our 
meals were like — we definitely 
weren't vegetarians.’’ But wonder- 
ful, fresh produce was always on 
the table, particularly when they 
spent their August family vaca- 
tions in Maine where they picked 
berries and purchased eggs and 
vegetables from farmers. 


After earning a B.S. in chemistry 
from Brandeis University and 
working for a year in a New York 
laboratory, she decided that both 
chemistry and the city were un- 
satisfactory. ‘I thought I was go- 
ing to discover the truth for the 
world, but I found you don’t do that 
in chemistry. It’s just a lot of very 
tedious bench scale work. And I 
had learned that New York was 
definitely not the only place to live. 
In fact, it had become frightening 
for me.”’ 

Landscape painting had always 
been a hobby and when decided to 
teach art. While working for her 
Master of Arts in Teaching degree 
at Harvard University, she met 
and married Robert and they 
rented a small house in Concord. 
Their neighbors included young 
organic farmers and macrobiotic 
vegetarians. In that year, 1969, the 
goals and life of Stephanie Harris 
dramatically changed. 

“It was the late ’60s and 
everyone was thinking about 
organic foods, self-sufficiency and 
homesteading.’’ She ‘‘got bitten by 
the organic bug’’ and her spade hit 


‘Ralph Nader’s preaching was right,’ Harris recalls. 
Citizens could have an impact in forcing environmental change. 
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Hotiday nn’ 


Princeton 


Splash Party 


This Thursday and Every Thursday 
Thru Labor Day 


Pool Side Music, Food & Fun 


Now Hosting 


‘‘The Corporate Volleyball Challenge” 


Call for Information 


40 US Rt. 1 South & Plainsboro Road 
Princeton, NJ ¢ 609-452-9100 
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HILLARY'S GOURMET 
ICK CREAM CAKES AND PIES 


Mercer Mall next to the movie theater 


The Complete Frozen Desserts Emporium 


Custom Cakes from $9.95 ~ 
for any occasion 
¢ Birthdays 

e Anniversaries 

e Office Parties 


Grand Opening 
Special! 


Bring this ad for 
$2.00 off any 
Ice Cream Cake 


¢ Frozen Yogurt good thru 8-8-89 


¢ Belgian Waffles 
e Gourmet Cakes & Cookies 


Call 609-452-0686 


Ask us about Catering & Special Orders 
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SEDUTTO 


ICE CREAM & YOGURT 


(Sweet Treats) 
* * 


“Today"’ 100% Cholesterol-free 
99% Fat Free Diet Ice Cream! 

FULL SERVICE ICE CREAM PARLOR 

Eat In or Take Out 


32 Delicious 
Flavors 
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Facilities for 
birthday parties 
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PLAINSBORO TOWN CENTER 
(Caldor & Super Fresh Shopping Center) 
Plainsboro, N.J. 


609-275-2930 


DAGWOOD’S BELLY BUSTIN 
SUBS, SALADS, SANDWICHES. 
Absolutely not just bread and 
meat. Our OVERSTUFFED 
SANDWICHES are bigger and 
better and have their own 
personality! Pick your favorite 
and you'll never order an 
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CHOICE OF BREAD, BAGEL, PITA, WHITE, RYE, HOAGIE 


HALF 

Bologna $1.95 
Liverwurst $1.95 
Salami $2.80 

4} Chicken Salad $2.80 
Imported Ham $2.80 
$3.05 


0 Ham and Cheese 


Salami, Capicollo, Provolone $3.05 


o Tuna Fish $3.15 
0) — Turkey Breast 
() Roast Beef ~ 
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Sun-Thurs 11-9 
Friday-Sat 11-10 ¢ 
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FAX YOUR LUNCH 

Fax your order by 10 a.m. 
and we'll have it ready for 
pick up by noon. ON FRIDAY 
THE PARTY IS ON US! Order 
50 subs between now and 
Dec. 1, 1989 and we'll give 
you a Collosal 6 ft. Sub FREE 
any Friday. 


DAGWOOD'S “BELLY BUSTER” 
Everything but the kitchen sink 


BB $3.95 Halt BB $6.25 Whole 
Hue 


SLOPPY DAGWOODS 


Roast Beef, Turkey, swiss topped with 
creamy cole slaw and Russian dressing 


| $3.65 Half XD) $5.95 Whole 


All subs and sandwiches are stuffed with onions, lettuce, tomatoes, oil, 
\ vinegar, mustard or mayonnaise on request. 
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“A Meal In Itself’ 


Garden Salad $1.95 
Seasonal Fruit and Cheese $3.25 
Chicken Salad Ambrosia $3.25 
Tuna Salad $3.50 
Deli Salad $3.50 

3.75 


Dagwood Combo Salad 
All salads come with choice of salad dressings, 
Russian, French, Low Cal, Htalian or Bleu Cheese 
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Stop in and see our 
newly renovated interior 


Authentic Japanese 
Food 


KANORO 


A Japanese Restaurant 
At The Marketplace, Routes 27 and 518, Princeton, N.J. 


(201) 821-8822 
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Harris’ mini-farm makes a statement on behalf of new methods. 
She believes the era of organic farming in America is upon us. 
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the soil. A simple desire for fresh 
organic produce soon blossomed 
into ‘‘deep spiritual satisfaction.’’ 


[, Concord Harris also ex- 
perienced, for the first time, the 
elation of a community activist 
campaign. She, her husband, and 
six friends ‘‘raised hell’’ about the 
possible environmental and cul- 
tural aspects of a proposed major 
highway. They won. The road was 
never built. ‘‘Ralph Nader’s 
preaching was right,”’ she recalls. 
“It was wonderful. Citizens really 
could have an impact”’ in forcing 
changes in the environment. 

Two years later, after Robert 
had been called by Jimmy Carter 
to serve on the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, Stephanie 
became a member of Nader’s task 
force in Washington. At her 
“farmette’’ in Potomac, Mary- 
land, she pursued her goal of self- 
sufficiency and activism by grow- 
ing crops organically and trying 
out new non-chemical techniques 
for Nader. 

Thus, when testifying before a 
governmental committee, she was 
able to counter statements that 
corn could not be grown without 
DDT. ‘‘Oh yes you can! Here is 
how I did it in my laboratory 
farm.” 

The Harrises moved to Prince- 


ton seven years ago, when Robert - 


joined the faculty of Princeton 
University. Stephanie immediate- 
ly plowed the backyard of her 
MacLean Circle faculty house. 
University officials were nonplus- 
ed, but she was undaunted. That 
garden wasn’t large enough, 
though. She planted another patch 
on their recently purchased 
Hopewell property months before 
beginning construction of their 
home. Now two acres are devoted 
to fruit trees, berries and 
vegetables; 10 acres are used for 
pasture. Firewood for their 
heating system, a wood burning 


stove, is carefully cut from their 
woods. 

Every inch of the property must 
be utilized to satisfy Hopewell 
Township’s requirements for 
assessing the land as agricultural. 
The township also demands that 
the farm show a yearly income, a 
real problem for Harris who is 
more interested in growing than in 
marketing. She must constantly 
seek to produce saleable items that 
are not labor intensive. 

The shortage of labor in this 
area, as everyone knows, is a real 
problem for businesses, and fin- 
ding field hands has been almost 
impossible. Extra produce and 
eggs are sold to friends, neighbors 
and her husband’s office staff — 
‘“‘vou should have heard the cries of 
delight when I brought flats of 
warm, fragrant strawberries to his 
office.’’ But there is little income in 
that. 

Her oldest cash crop is honey. 
There are plans to breed the golden 
retrievers and sell the pups. Harris 
sheared the sheep for the first time 
last summer and had hoped to sell 
the wool to specialty spinners. Un- 
fortunately, some bags of wool 
were mistakenly discarded as gar- 
bage by her in-laws who tend the 
farm when the Harrises take their 
annual] August vacation. 

She is trying again this year. 
There haven’t been many takers 
for the duck eggs. Organically 
grown apples ‘‘are not yet 
cosmetically acceptable’ to con- 
sumers, but she’s very en- 
thusiastic about a new (and expen- 
sive) sex-lure paste which attracts 
and kills the apple deforming mag- 
gots. 

The most recent cash crop pro- 
ject is mushrooms. “I’m so ex- 
cited; I’ve just planted King 
Stropharias.’’ With luck, she will 
market these one pound, beef- 
steak-flavored perennials next 
year. 

The enormous variety of produce 
grown at Stonehedge ‘“‘drives the 
tax assessors nuts. They are used 


to monoculture farms,”’ but Harris 
practices her conviction that 
multi-crop farms are the most 
stable economic and ecological 
situations. The soil is constantly 
enriched because of the differing 
needs of each crop and a failure of 
one crop does not mean a total 
failure. With a maternally in- 
dulgent grin, she adds, ‘‘you don’t 
put all the eggs in one basket.” 
Harris and many other organic 
evangelists believe the era of 
organic farming in America is 
upon us. “I’m really optimistic,” 
says Harris. ‘““Ten or twenty years 
ago there was a polarization bet- 
ween the farmers and the en- 
vironmentalists. Mainline farmers 
would say ‘I will never be an 
organic farmer’ because of the 
connotation. Organic farmers 
were kind of way oui, hippies.” 


Naw. Harris believes, even 
the most conservative farmers are 
recognizing the enormous cost of 
chemicals, the growing realization 
of the personal danger of using 
chemicals, the possibility of soil 
erosion and dust bowl farms, and 
the increasing demand for 
organically grown produce — all 
major incentives for change. 


“Farmers aré beginning to 
realize that the soil is being 
depleted, that they have been tak- 
ing from the land and not giving 
back,”’ says Harris. ‘“You’re begin- 
ning to see more biological 
research being done by the USDA, 
which traditionally supported 
mostly chemical research for 
agribusiness. The USDA agents 
are more knowledgeable about 
organic farming. That’s all cause 
for optimism.” 

Harris’s mini-farm makes its 
own statement on behalf of the new 
farming methods. ‘“‘As soon as you 
start tending even a small plot of 
ground,”’ she says, “‘you see what 
happens if you keep taking 
nutrients out and don’t put them 
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The flavor of America’s home cooking, 


We Ship Anywhere, VISA Mastercard 
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QUALITY ONE STOP SHOPPING! 


° TRADITIONAL AMERICAN FOODS ¢ READY TO SERVE AT HOME 
¢ MADE DAILY FROM SCRATCH ¢ FRESH, FROZEN & PACKAGED 
¢ SPECIALTY FOODS ¢ GIFT BASKETS 


56 Main Street (Rt. 27) Kingston, N.J. - Parking in rear 


Catering Available Sundays 


921-2777 


M-F 10-7:00; Sat. 9-4:00 


For the Unique Japanese Experience... 


Try 


Major 

Credit 

Cards 
Accepted 


SHOGUN 


JAPANESE RESTAURANT 
3376 Route 27, Kendall Park, N.J. 08824 


422-1118 422-1117 


S) SHOGUN 27 


LUNCH 
1:30 - 2:30 M-F 
DINNER 
4:30-10 M-Thu. 
4:30-11 F & Sat. 
2:00-9:30 Sun. 
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‘BEST SUSHI IN NEW JERSEY 


The High Protein Low Calorie Delight 
TERIYAKI TEMPURA HIBACHI STEAK HOUSE 


Rated by: Home News *_ 


Bring this ad for 50% off Lunch or Dinner 


x * 


Buy 1 Lunch or Dinner at regular Price & the second Lunch or Dinner of Equal or Lesser Value is Half Price; 


Coupon not valid on Fridays & Saturdays. 


a la carte not included 


Cannot be combined with other offers. One Coupon per party. Expires Aug. 9, 1989" 
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back in. It’s obvious even on this 
small scale.” 

The more dependent farmers are 
on chemicals, Harris believes, the 
more vulnerable they are to the 
vicissitudes of weather. The big- 
gest surprise of her small opera- 
tion was how much the weather af- 
fected her, as well. ‘‘I had thought 
that I could compensate for the 
weather because my land was so 
small. But during last summer’s 
drought I was very vulnerable, 
even on a small scale. But the big 
chemical farmers were far more 
vulnerable than I. At least I had a 
harvest last year. Some of the big 
midwestern farmers did not.”’ 


Harris supports public and 
private organizations such as the 
Sierra Club and the Environmental 
Defense Fund helping to wean 
farmers from chemical abuse. She 
supports every organization finan- 


cially, but longs to return in person 
“to the front lines.”’ 


Stonehedge Farm: When husband Robert 
worked at Princeton University, Stephanie 
plowed the backyard of her faculty home. 
Now Robert is senior vice president of En- 
viron at Carnegie Center. They live in 
Hopewell on land assessed as agricultural. 
But she must show a profit. Two acres are 
for fruit trees, berries, and vegetables. On 
10 acres of pasture, daughter Hilary, 
interest work, to once again ex- lower left, has a horse, and golden 
ee eer wre Sereetncnit Se apes : retrievers are one of the cash crops. 
she found in Concord and 


Washington. “‘I cannot envision the 
day when I would give up farming 
altogether. I would like to cut back 
on the commercial aspects of it, 
raise enough for my family, and do 
more public interest work. 


When her children go to college 
and she can reduce her food pro- 
duction, she plans to resume public 


“That’s the work I really love. 
You feel like you’re getting 
something accomplished, chang- 
ing things. Even though the change 
is very slow, eventually it happens. 
I fought DDT for close to 10 years 
and it took that long to get it off the 
market. But it was worth the trip. 
It was wonderful!”’ = 


Stephanie Harris would be pleas- 
ed to sell eggs or extra produce to 
our readers. She is located at 163 
Hopewell-Wertsville Road, Hope- 
well. Please call her first: 
609-466-0194. 


Life In The Slow Lane 


Indoors & Outdoors 
any evening or weekend 
overlooking beautiful 
Carnegie Center 


Simple or Extravagant Parties 
for children and adults including 
lunch boxes full of surprises! 


t id Take time e ee . ° 
to enjoy life's little pleasures — Specializing in the Finest 


like leisurely soniay Brunch at Italian Delicacies 


Scanticon-Princeton. Acclaimed the : 
"Best Brunch in Central New Jersey." We set e Gourmet Pizzas « Pasta Bars 


out our » ccna ts ate of incredible e Six Foot Godfather Heros 
entrees, salads and desserts... e Fresh Mozzarella Platters 
is set th ! : 
Pea ey ee wm LN pace ¢ Home Made Pastries & Desserts 
$1995" 
AX 
11:00 am - 2:30 pm oe - 
(Children under 12 — . 10.95) r oN 


*Per person plus tax and gratuity. 
Reservations recommended. 


(609) 452-7800 214 Carnegie Center in Princeton 


American Express ___ __ adhe. 


Plenty of Parking TRUSTHOUSE FORTE 


=== FOOD SERVICES, INC=—=== 


Scanticon 


PRINCETON 


The Princeton Forrestal Center © 100C ollege Road East ¢ Princeton, NJ 08540 
Complimentary Valet Parking 


SCANTICON 


For Reservations call 609-520-1632 M-F 8-3:30 
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Peaches 
Peaches 


. 4) Peaches 


FREE 


m, Canning & Freezing 


JERSEY FRESH... 


Sweet corn « Summer apples 
Scallions ¢ Radishes « Lettuce 
Beans ¢ Basil * Leeks 

Herbs ¢ Arugula * Tomatoes 
Zucchini ¢ Flowers 


YOUR OWN FARM 


LAWRENCEVILLE 
pein nce 
RT 1.295 


*Carter Road open to Farm, 
ignore detour sign. 


Fresh baked pies & donuts 


Summer Hours: Monday-Friday 9 am-7 pm; Saturday & Sunday 9 am-6 


(= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ny 


Plan Ahead! 


Note Our Special Summer Dates 


August 9, Retail Shopping Directory 
August 30, Education Directory 
September 13, Corporate Gift Guide 


Space deadline: one week before the above dates. 


Call 609-452-0038 to reserve space. 
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GRAND OPENING 
. South China 


Restaurant 
3e Hunan - Szechuan - Cantonese 


EAT IN - TAKE OUT - CATERING 


South Brunswick Shopping Center 
Route 1 & Wynwood Drive 
Largest Dining Room in area 
* NO MSG USED x 


LUNCH BUFFET 


ALL YOU CAN EAT MON.-SAT. 
12:00 - 2:30 p.m. 
ALWAYS INCLUDES 6 ITEMS 


Open 7 Days a Week 
Tel: 201-274-0505 Mon.-Thurs., 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. 
201-274-0506 


Fri.-Sat.: 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun: 12:30 p.m.-10 p.m. 


South China Restaurant Coupon 


% PRICE LUNCH 


Buy 1 Lunch, get 2nd Lunch of equal or lesser 
3 value for % price with this coupon 


Expires August 9, 1989 
Cannot be combined with any other offer. 


South China Restaurant Coupon 


EATIN 110% OFF 
TAKE OUT eiiaiioandel 
SPECIAL Cannot be Seana coh any other ad. 
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Where to Find Organic Goodness 


Organic Retailers 


A. the request of the farmers 
and for your personal convenience, 
you should call before visiting the 
farms listed below. Many growers 
have limited supplies and it is 
worth checking before making the 
trip. 


Farm Stands 


Terhune Orchards, Cold Soil 
Road, Princeton, 609-924-2310. 
Gary and Pam Mount. Fruits, 
herbs, vegetables — mixture of 
organic and not, ask if in doubt. 
Monday-Friday 9-7; Saturday & 
Sunday 9-6. 


Stony-Brook Millstone Water- 
shed Association, 262 Wargo Road, 
Pennington, 609-737-9183. Al John- 
son. Usually a self-service farm 
stand; discount buyer’s club 
available. Vegetables, eggs; 
chickens and lamb to order and 
more. Monday-Saturday 9-6. 


Herbert Olsen, 706 York Road, 
Route 539, East Windsor, 609- 
443-4561. Vegetables. 10-7 daily. 


John Himich Organic Farm, 701 
Cranbury Road, East Brunswick, 
201-257-1538. Pick-your-own — ap- 
ples and pumpkins only. After 
Labor Day, 9-6 daily. 


Ed Lidzbarsky, Route 522, four 
miles east of Jamesburg, Monroe 
Township, 201-521-2591. Veget- 
ables. Tuesday-Saturday, 10-4:30. 

Few Acres Herb Farm, 
Lambertville-Headquarters Road, 
Stockton, 609-397-4126. David and 
Elise Smith. Plants, herbs, 
vegetables. Daylight hours, daily. 

Raspberry Hill, Gulich Road. 
Ringoes, 609-397-3080. Tony Sulli- 
van. Raspberries. Farm stand and 
pick-your-own. Daylight hours, 


daily. Season: until August 1, also 
September 1 to 20. 

Oak Grove Plantation, Pitt- 
stown, Hunterdon County, 201- 
782-9618. Ted and Susan Blew. 
Forty-nine varieties of peppers, 
vegetables. The Blews sell in New 
York green markets, but are 
sometimes willing to sell from the 
farm. 


Biddle Berry Farm, Koeck 
Road, four miles west of Hope, 
New Jersey, near the Delaware 
Water Gap in Warren County, 
201-459-5356. Clem and Cathie Bid- 
dle. Raspberries, farm stand and 
pick your own. Tuesday-Sunday 
9-5. 

Farmer John, Warren, 201- 


356-9498. Vegetables. An organic 
pioneer. Well worth a visit. 


Mr. McGregor’s Garden, Route 


537, between Route 68 and Route 
545, Jobstown, 609-723-1200. Frank 


Phillips. Some organic products 


Open 7 days 


a Week 


(nie 
—Always a 


Baker's dozen 
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South Brunswick Square Shopping Center 


Route 1 South, Suite 25, Monmouth Junction 
201-329-6969 


Serving freshly made bagels of all varieties, 
Sandwiches, Salads and Muffins 


3 BAGELS FREE 


with the purchase of 1 dozen 
(of equal value) with this coupon. 
Limit 1 coupon per customer. No other offers apply 


Ask about our catering 
All Newspapers on Sale Inside 
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from an assortment that includes 
strawberries, raspberries, Lima 
beans, snap beans, and other 
vegetables. 


Organicly Yours, Riverside, 
609-786-2777. Nancy Jones and Paul 
Keiser. Vegetables. They are 
wholesalers, but are sometimes 
happy to sell from the farm. 


Retail Stores 


Whole Earth Center, 360 Nassau 
Street, 609-924-7377. Fruits, 
vegetables, more. Monday-Friday 
10-7; Saturday 104. 


Nutrition Center, Route 130, 
Warren Plaza West, Hightstown, 
609-448-4885. Fruits, vegetables, 
more. Monday and Tuesday 10-4; 
Wednesday-Friday 10-9; Saturday 
10-5; Sunday 12-4. 

Grand Union Supermarkets, 
South Brunswick Square, 201- 
329-8288. Also Rocky Hill, 
609-921-9792. Fruits, vegetables, 
limited supplies. 

Plentiful Acres, Route 27, 
Kingston. 609-924-1830. Small supp- 
ly of vegetables. Closed now for 
construction. 


George Street Coop, 89 Morris 
Avenue, New Brunswick. 201- 
247-2808; 9789. Fruits, vegetables, 
more. Monday-Friday 10-8; Satur- 
day 10-6 Sunday 10-3. 


Worth A Trip 


All the Green markets in New 
York City (212-566-0990) and the 
Reading Terminal Market in 
Philadelphia (215-922-2317) have a _- 
large number of organic farmers 
and a wonderful selection during 
the growing seasons. They also sell 
organically grown poultry and 
other items. 

RLB Foods, West Caldwell, 
201-575-9526. They will sell in case 
lots. Pick up at warehouse. Call 
and ask for sales representative. 
Minimum delivery to this area is 15 
cases. Co-ops of 20 or more persons 
have found this worthwhile. 


From the Kitchens 


Nassau Inn, 609-921-7500. Jersey 
Festival, an entire menu using pro- 
ducts grown and produced in the 
state, continues through August 19. 
The corn and peaches, for in- 
stance, will be supplied by Terhune 
Orchards. 

“They're starting to realize,” 
says Terhune’s Pam Mount, “‘that 
they’re in a unique position and 
they might as well capitalize on it. 
Why make pretend French stuff? 
And their new chef, Don Woods, is 
full of energy.”’ For the opening 
festival this week, the Mounts sup- 
plied 500 ears of shucked corn. The 
Terhune people — expert corn- 
shuckers they — took only an hour 
to denude those ears, and they ex- 
pect to deliver corn for the rest of 
the month already shucked, too. 

“Our corn huskers are faster 
than their corn huskers,”’ laughs 
Pam Mount. 


Yellow Brick Toad, Lambert- 
ville. 609-397-3100. Tenth annual 
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spaghetti sauce bake-off, Wednes- 
day, August 16, 7 p.m. Enter in the 
meatless or with meat categories 
and win dinner for two, $15 cash, or 
10 pounds of pasta. A champagne 
wine tasting on Wednesday, 
August 23, at 7 p.m., is $25. 
Reserve early. 


Cape May’s Emlen Physick 
House, Victorian Dinner, 609- 
884-5404. Friday, October 13, and 
December 8. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 215- 
868-1513. A Blueberry Festival at 
Burnside Plantation, Saturday, Ju- 
ly 22, with 18th-century crafts and 
refreshments. Das Awkshct 
Fescht, with special interest and 
sports cars, Macungie Memorial 
Park, August 4 to 6. Musickfest ’89, 
Saturday, August 19 to Sunday, 
August 27. 800-MUSIC89. 


A Chili Cookoff to benefit the 
Council on Community Service, 
Saturday, September 16, 11 to 4 
p.m., Mercer County Park. 
609-924-5864. More than 20 
restaurants will serve favorite 


chili recipes, plus contests in 


jalapeno pepper eating and 
watermelon seed spitting, magic 


shows, hayrides, music, clowns, ~ 


puppets, and antique cars. 


“Join in the Spirit Of Your Com- 
munity”’ is the theme, and free 
booths are available for organiza- 
tions and agencies to distribute 


materials. For information, call 


609-799-6033 or 609-924-5865. 


And Food, Too 


Peddler’s Village Dinner 
Theater, Route 263, Lahaska, 
215-794-4000. Murder mystery 
‘Tricky Dicks’ Friday through 
Sunday evenings, through August 
27. ‘Fiddler on the Roof,”’ through 
August 13. 


Odette’s, South River Road, New 
Hope. 215-862-2773. Virginia San- 
difur, Friday, July 21 and 28, 9 p.m. 
Arthur Kirson, July 19. Heather 
MacRae, July 22. Lisa Hall, July 23 
and 30. Nancy Timpanaro, August 
5, 6, 13, 26, varying times. 

Silver Dollar Productions, Irving 
Berlin Celebration, 609-452-7800. 


Vine 


Scanticon-Princeton, Saturdays at 
9 p.m., Sundays at 6 p.m., August 
5-27. 


Theater on the Towpath, 18-20 
Mechanic Street, New Hope. 
Cabaret show and brunch, bar ser- 
vice and a la carte menu available. 
Sundays at 2 p.m. 215-862-4216 or 
215-364-3463. ‘‘Murder Set to 
Music,”” by Norman Cary and 
Elizabeth Gray, is accompanied by 
a dinner of Pasta Verdi, Chicken 
Khachaturian, and Mousse Orsky, 
on Fridays and Saturdays. 


Flemington’s Liberty Village, 
Rainbow Productions books in bus 
tours to see “It Had to Be You.” 
Call 201-746-3407 for information. 
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701 Whittaker Ave. Trenton 
In Chambersburg 


All. Major Credit Cards Accepted 


* Homemade Pastas 
and Desserts 
> Ample Parki 
On Premises 
° Private Rooms Available 


for Parties Seating up to 75 


(609) 695-0011 


Lunches: 11:30-2:30 Mon.-Fri. 
Dinners: 5:00-11:30 Mon.-Sat. 


RESERVATIONS SUGGESTED 


& 


BUY ANY LARGE PIE 


GET FREE LITRE OF SODA 
Take out and Delivery only 


One coupon per pie 


PRINCETON NOW HAS A 
PIZZA ADDRESS 


WITH 


FREE LUNCH DELIVERY 


within limited delivery radius - 
Outside Princeton Borough $25. minimum. 


THREE GREAT SAUCES 


Bi vihite 


Over 20 fresh toppings to choose from 


609-924-0777 


TERESA’S PIZZA 


124 Nassau St., Princeton, Inside David's Cookies 


Also at 


34 Easton Ave., New Brunswick 


201-545-3737 


7 ior 


get 


- 


BUY ANY LARGE PIE 
with 2 toppings and 


Pesto or white pie 


One coupon per pie 


a 

. 

* 

2 

* 

s 

é * 
a free 12 inch : 
® 

* 

Toppings extra € 
e 

* 
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At Princeton 
MarketFair 
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Hungry for lunch? Head for Route | and treat 
your hard-working appetite to a delicious lunch at 
Princeton MarketFair. 

You'll discover exciting eateries, including TGI 
Friday's serving mouth-watering burgers and over- 
sized sandwiches. Princeton Lobster Pound offers 
the finest, freshest seafood cooked to order. There's 
tantalizing Chinese specialties, pizza, garden salads, 
soups and yogurts. Fresh-baked cinnamon buns and 
cool, refreshing ice cream. You'll even find a luscious 
assortment of candies and cookies. 

So don’t wait any longer. If you need a lift, just 
catch the Carnegie Haul Jitney at Carnegie Center. 
Or follow the cars to Princeton MarketFair, 

And never let a little piece of asphalt stand in 
your way again! 


Lunchtime At Princeton MarketFair 


SuperSports USA, TGI Friday's, U.A. the Movies & 60 specialty shops. 
Hours: Monday thru Saturday 10 am to 9 pm. Sunday noon to 6 pm. 
US, | at Meadow Road across from Carnegie Center, Princeton, NJ (609) 452-7777 
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Center Point 


At the ** Hotidoy de 


Exit 8A, Monroe WP: 
609-655-4779 


"... $0 spectacular it's in a class by itself." 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
"Luxurious dining..." The New York Times 
_ "Exemplary service and the food is superb." 
New Jersey Monthly Magazine 
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STOC 


~ LAHIERES 


~ Lunch Menu 12:00-2:30 p.m. 


First Course 


Oak Smoked Scottish Salmon with a Horseradish Mousse 
and a Three American Caviar garnish 


Fresh Mozzarella with a salad of Belgium Endive 
and Frisse in a honey mustard dressing 


Fresh Oysters in season garnished with a 
Mignonette Sauce 


Seasonal Greens and Baby California Lettuces with our 
house dressing 


(Available with brie or warm montrachet cheese) 
Soupe du Jour 


A Rich Onion Soup with Fresh Tomato and Essence 
of Parmesan Cheese 


Entrees 


Grilled Jumbo Gulf Shrimp with Marinated Shiitake 
Mushrooms and Wilted Spinach 


Sauteed Atlantic Sea Scallops with a Yellow 
Pepper Coulis 

Sauteed Louisiana Jumbo Lump Crab Cakes with a 
Toasted Garlic Mayonnaise 


Cold poached Norwegian Salmon with a Riccia and Radicchio 
salad in a Rice Wine Vinaigrette with Fried Ginger Root 


Poached Oysters with Asparagus and California Plum Tomatoes 
served over Angel Hair Pasta with a Lemon Butter Sauce 


Grilled Chicken Tenderloins tossed in a Sage Natural 
Sauce on a bed of Penne Pasta 


Sauteed Breast of Chicken with a warm salad of Spinach 
and Radicchio in a Raspberry Vinaigrette 


Sauteed Paillard of Veal with sauteed Leeks, Shiitake 
Mushrooms and Roasted Garlic 


Grilled Black Angus Steak with a Green Peppercorn 
Natural Sauce 


(609) 927 -2798 
11 Witherspoon Street, Princeton, N-GO8540 


9.95 


Boomerangs, disco in the Mar- 
riott. 609-452-7900. Dancing to 
top-40 nightly, with large-screen 
video, and a “hungry hour’’ from 
5-8 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
$2 gets you all you can eat. 
Thursdays are putt-off nights, with 
trips to AC as prizes. Wednesdays 
are ladies’ nights; Thursdays are 
men’s nights: if you qualify, your 
drinks are $2.25. 

Marita’s Cantina, 138 Nassau 
Street. 609-924-7855. DJ-spun reg- 
gae Tuesday nights ($2 cover), 
dance music Wednesday nights 
($1), live bands Thursday nights 
($4). 

Nassau Inn Tap Room, Palmer 
Square. 609-921-7500. Barbara 
Trent sings Tuesday through 
Thursday, 9 p.m. to midnight, jazz 
bands Friday and Saturday. Cover 
$2. 

Catch a Rising Star at the Hyatt, 
Route 1 and Alexander Road. 
609-987-8018. Comedy acts seven 
nights a week. Sunday music and 
comedy; Monday open mike; rest 
of week, professionals. Call for 
reservations. 


Scanticon, 609-452-7800. 
Thursdays in Tivoli Gardens, 
pianist Glenn McClelland, former- 
ly of Blood, Sweat, and Tears. Sun- 
day brunch at Copenhagen, pianist 
Sandy Maxwell. Live entertain- 
ment of some sort every night but 
Sunday; dancing Fridays and 
Saturdays,ick Fiori Quintet, from 8 
to midnight. On Sundays in August, 
Irving Berlin cabaret show. 


Goodtime Charleys, 40 Main 
Street, Kingston. 609-924-7400. Live 
bands do top-40 covers Fridays and 
Saturdays, 9:30-1:30. 


City Gardens, 1701 Calhoun 
Street, Trenton, 609-392-8887. 
Tickets for all shows at Ticket- 


Non-Stop Music: 
Trent performs in the 
Tap Room Tuesdays 
through Thursdays 
from 9 p.m. to mid- 
night. She doesn’t 
believe in breaks. 


master and City Gardens. Every 
Thursday is 90-cent dance night, 9 
p.m. Saturdays: Dance parties 
with Carlos. 

Easy Street, 155 Route 31, 
Hopewell, 609-466-1996. Live bands 
Wednesday through Saturday 
nights. Also, pool. 

Porky’s, 812 Route 33, Hamilton. 
609-587-9295. DJ Tresday nights, 
live dance music Wednesday 
through Saturday through July, 
Friday and Saturday nights with $3 
cover. In August, DJs will play 
Tuesday through Thursday with 
bands on Friday and Saturday. 

Mignella’s (formerly Hillbilly 
Hall), North Greenwood Avenue, 
Hopewell. 609-466-9856. Country 
and Western dance bands Satur- 
day nights. $2 cover. 

The Bog at the Cranbury Golf 
Club, West Windscr. 609-799-0341. 
Live dance music Friday and 
Saturday nights ‘til 12:30. No 
cover. 

Button Down Cafe, 4160 Quaker- 
bridge Road, West Windsor. 
609-799-3335. DJ Tuesdays through 
Sundays ’til 1 a.m. $2 cover. 


County Line Inn, Route 206, 
Skillman. 201-359-6300. DJ Fridays 
and Saturdays ’til 1 a.m. 


New Hope 


Club Zadar, at the Playhouse 
Inn, 50 South Main Street. 
215-862-5085. Ten video screens and 
a major sound system for your 
disco dancing pleasure every night 
til 2. Cover $4 Friday and Satur- 
day, $3 Sunday. 

John and Peter’s, 96 South Main 
Street. 215-862-9951. Live music 
every night. Mountain John plays 
every Monday night. Tuesday 
nights are Jam nights. Live music 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
starting at 3 p.m. Cheap Mexican 
food available. 

The New Prelude, Route 202. 
215-862-5171. The purple building 
past the Jamesway shopping 
center. Gay disco with mixed 
crowd Friday nights. $5 cover Fri- 
day and Saturday. 


New Brunswick 


J. August Cafe, Dennis Street. 
201-246-8028. DJ-spun rock, disco, 
and alternative Fridays and Satur- 
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Oransiluania 
Tun 


Unique Experience 


Fine Romanian - Hungarian Cuisine 


Serving Dinner 
Monday - Saturday from 5:00 p.m. 


Violinist 
Friday and Saturday Evenings 


Parties Welcome ¢ Reservations Suggest 


Elm Street (off South Broad St.) 
Trenton, N.J. 


609-393-6133 


At Wurlitzers: Disc jockey Lance Harmeling 
does his New York Dolls impression. 


A REA MRIS NE ATT AAI INT IG ORR 


days. Live reggae Thursdays with 
$3 cover. 


Corner Tavern, 111-113 Somerset 
Street. 201-247-7677. Live bands 
every Saturday night. No cover. 
Every Monday night is open stage 
night. 

Court Tavern, 124 Church Street. 
201-545-7265. Live bands Wednes- 
day through Saturday nights, with 
cover ranging form $2 to $5. 

Partyworks, Route 27. 
201-246-4811. Top-40 DJ Friday and 


buildings over Route 18 and the 
Turnpike in East Brunswick). 


Days Hotel, 10 Livingston 
Avenue. 201-214-1717. Down Under 
is a college-type pub; Cafe 10 and 
The Front Row provide food and 
occasional entertainment. 


Wurlitzer’s, 386 Hoes Lane, 
Piscataway. 201-463-3113. Call for 
complicated directions. DJ-spun 
oldies, with occasional choreo- 
graphed performances atop the 
bar by the help. Caters to [BMers 


The Frog a The Peach 


ee 
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Extraordinary 


American Nouvelle Cuisine 


****1, Home News Best of the Best New Jersey Monthly 1989 *** 1989 Mobil Travel Guide 


s 
Dinner 7 nights 


Saturday nights. and the like. 


Illusions Nite Club, 201-828-2000, _ Flagpost, 3791 Route 1, South 
billed as ‘‘a New York-style night Brunswick, 201-297-0666. A seven- 
club,” at the Ramada Renaissance day-a-week carousel of bands from 
Hotel, 3 Tower Center (those big ll over. 


Lunch Monday - Friday 


Next to the Hyatt in New Brunswick 
201/846-3216 


/ \ 


PANICO'S 


~ os 


Fine Italian Cuisine 


(201) 545-6100 


* * New York Times, December 1987 
*& & & The Star Ledger, January 1988 


Stars don’t just fall from the sky. 
They are earned. 


103 Church Street 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Reservations Suggested | 
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Steaks @ Seafood 
Raw Bar 


Banquet Facilities 
201-545-6110 


85 Church Street 
New Brunswick, NJ. 
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Shopping 


Directory 


Don’t be left out in the cold. 


SHOP FOR ALL SEASONS! 


Summer, winter, spring, or fall, the greater Princeton 
business community boasts some of the world’s best shoppers! 


Showcase your business 
And they shop for good reasons — Y 


a remarkable array of retail goods at reasonable prices in this special issue with 


available within minutes of where they live and work. an extraordi nary shelf life. 


U.S. 1's 1989 Retail Shopping Directory will list every store 
in our delivery area, with separate listings of major shopp- 
ing destinations. The special ADVERTISERS’ INDEX will 
refer readers to both your listing and to your ad. 


Bonus Circulation: Publication Date: 


Every issue of U.S. 1 reaches an audience of more than 50,000 professional men 


and women employed in the greater Princeton business community. Wednesda Vy ' Au g ust 4 


U.S. 1‘s special Retail Directory will reach all of them, plus an additional hard-to- | 3 

reach target — the thousands of returning students at Princeton University and 

other area colleges, along with their parents. This directory will be an invaluable Call 609-452-0038 
guide for them as they create their new living and working environments. These 

are people who shop for all seasons. 


Our rates? Cheap and getting cheaper: To list your store, fill out 
ee : the coupon and mail it 
For the special issue: For the special issue, plus two 
Full page, $695 regular editions of U.S. 1: at once. Or better yet: 
Half page, $400 Full page, $515 per insertion Fax it — 609-243-0425. 
Quarter page, $220 Half page, $260 per insertion ; 
Eighth page, $110 Quarter page, $150 per insertion 


Of course, our usual discounts apply: 10 percent Eighth page, $70 per insertion 
for camera ready, 10 percent for prepayment. 
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Do it today! 


6 Store Name i 
- Address City oP [ Deadlines: I 
, Shopping Center or Neighborhood i Sat i 
j Telephone nt he Fax Number pik ke ' Listings j 
§ Store Manager Title i July 21 : 
i Description i j 
. | Advertising 
H Hours of Operation Parent Company $ August 2 i 
ff Your name: . ; Phone - : i i 
i Publication Date: JJ 
. i Mail to U.S. 1 Retail Shopping Directory, 870 Mapleton Road. Princeton 08540. Or fax it: 609-243-0425. { August 9 i 

i CJ) Check here if you want to be called to discuss advertising in this special issue. Or call us at 609-452-0038. 3 
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ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT, PLACES TO GO, THINGS TO DO 


Soloists 


Itzhak Perlman 
plays July 25 with 
the New Jersey 
Symphony. 


30 


Fun Pair 


What do 
Samantha Fox 
& Princeton's 
Ray Williams 

have in 

common? 


32 


Flugelhorn Freddie: 


Hubbard's jazz at McCarter July 
24. 


~ 


Movie Miracle: 


ick Moranis plays a domestic 41 
Gulliver. 


_ Pop Music 34 | Literati 


|—~628 Casinos 35 ‘Pvt. Wars’ 42 


Ellen Burstyn Is a 
one-woman Valen- 
tine on Broadway. 
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frames 
& framers 


SALE 


Ready Made Frames 


25% OFF 


Our Already Marked Down Prices 


+ PLUS + 
FREE GLASS 


For Each Sale Frame Up To Size 11x14 


JULY 15 - 29 


ff 


4x5 6x8 82x11 12x16 
4x6 7x9 9x12 14x18 
5x7 8x10 11x14 16x20 


FOR FAMILY PHOTOS; CERTIFICATES, ART 
OBJECTS, ETC. MANY STYLES AND FINISHES. 
Cash and Carry, While Supplies Last. 


452-1091 


Mercer Mall 
Route 1 & Quaker Bridge Road 
Lawrenceville, N.J. 


Hours: 
MON.-FRI. 8-5:00 
SAT. 10-2 


FREE ESTIMATES 


Route 130 
Windsor 


448-1667 


PARLEY 


COLLISION SERVICE CENTER 


ANRALNIEI E77 


On — and Off — Broadway 


ntil all votes are in, 
theater-goers won’t know if award- 
winning actress Ellen Burstyn can 
satisfactorily replace Pauline Col- 
lins in the one-woman Broadway 
production of ‘“‘Shirley Valentine.”’ 
Staging a successful one-woman 
show is difficult enough. Changing 
the title role in mid production 
could be tantamount to theatrical 
suicide. 

Everyone agrees that Burstyn, 
who recently assumed the lead in 
Willy Russell’s comedy hit, has an 
incredibly tough act to follow. Her 
predecessor in the part was award- 
ed the 1989 Laurence Olivier 
Award as best actress in a new 
play for her performance as a 
working-class Liverpool house- 
wife. Collins, in fact, has also been 
cast in a movie version of the play 
that will feature actor Tom Conti 
as her Greek lover. It is scheduled 
for release in the fall. 

Burstyn, of course, is just the 


‘sort of accomplished actress who 


can pull off this high-profile quick 
change. She holds the distinction of 
winning both the Tony Award and 
Academy Award in the same year 
— the Oscar for best actress for 
her performance in the title role of 
Martin Scorcese’s ‘‘Alice Doesn’t 
Live Here Anymore’’ and the Tony 
in Bernard Slade’s ‘‘Same Time, 
Next Year.”’ 

Burstyn has also starred in the 
films ‘“‘The Exorcist,’’ ‘“Resurrec- 
tion,’ ““The Last Picture Show,” 
‘‘Providence,’’‘‘Twice in a 
Lifetime’’ and the movie version of 
‘‘Same Time, Next Year.”’ 


On Broadway 


Call for reservations: Ticketron, 
212-947-5850; Telecharge, 212- 
239-6200; Ticketworld, 212-888- 
9000; Chargit, 800-223-0120; Ticket- 
master, 212-307-7171; Phone- 
charge, 212-302-2302; Teletron 
(also known as Ticketron Phone 
Charge) 212-246-0102; Charge Tix, 
212-564-8038; Ticket Central, 
212-279-4200; and Hit-Tix, 212- 
564-8038. 


Get started 
witha | 


FREE 
VISIT 


WITH THIS 
COUPON 
sh by 
oo 
GYM. 
GOOD ON 1ST 
VISIT ONLY 
Expires 7-30-89 
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For up-to-the-minute free infor- 
mation on Broadway and other 


shows in New York, call NYC/On 
Stage at 1-800-STAGE-NY, a 
24-hour performing arts hotline 
operated by the Theater Develop- 
ment Fund and American Ex- 
press. 


A Chorus Line, at the Shubert. 
Telecharge or Ticketron. 

Anything Goes, at the Vivian 
Beaumont in Lincoln Center. 
Telecharge & Ticketron. Now with 
Leslie Uggams. 

Black and Blue, Minskoff, 
musical revue, Teletron. Ten Tony 
nods. 


Cats, Winter Garden. Ticketron. 


Into the Woods, Martin Beck. 
Teletron and Ticketron. 


Jerome Robbins’ Broadway, Im- 
perial. Telecharge. 


Largely New York, St. James. 
Ticketron. Performance artist Bill 
Irwin stars in his own comic vehi- 
cle. 


Lend Me a Tenor, Royale. 
Telecharge. Comedy. 
Les Miserables, Broadway. 


Telecharge. 


M. Butterfly, Eugene O’Neill. 
Ticketron or Teletron. 

Me and My Girl, The Marquis; 
Teletron and Ticketron. 

Mandy Patinkin in Concert: 
Dress Casual, Helen Hayes. 
212-246-0102. July 25 to August 19. 


Oh! Calcutta!, Edison. Teletron 
and Ticketron. 

Rumors, by Neil Simon, Broad- 
hurst. Telecharge, Ticketron. 

Shirley Valentine, Booth. Tel- 
echarge and Ticketron. Now with 
Ellen Burstyn. 

The Heidi Chronicles, Plymouth. 
Ticketron & Telecharge. This 
20-year-chronicle of a babyboomer 
‘“‘a mordant comedy of manners.” 

The Phantom of the Opera, Ma- 
jestic. Telecharge. 


Off-Broadway 


Driving Miss Daisy, John 
Houseman. Hit-Tix, 212-564-8038. 


Forbidden Broadway 1988, 
Theater East, Teletron, Ticketron. 
Parodies. 


Laughing Matters, St. Peter’s. 
Hit-Tix. Original music and com- 
edy directed by Martin Charnin. 

Love Letters, staged reading of 
new two-character A.R. Gurney 
play, with changing cast, Sundays 
at 7, Mondays at 8. Promenade. 
212- 580-1313 


Nunsense, Douglas Fairbanks, 
212-564-8038. 

Only Kidding!, Westside Arts 
Theater. 212-489-6745. About stand- 
up comedians. 


Other People’s Money, Minetta 
Lane. Ticketron. Stockbroker com- 
edy. 

Privates On Parade, Roun- 
dabout. Music hall comedy starts 
July 26, stars ice skater John 
Curry, Jim Dale, and Peter 
Nichols, directed by Larry ‘‘Star- 
mites’’ Carpenter. 

Showing Off, Steve McGraw’s. 
Charge Tix. musical revue. 


Steel Magnolias, Lucille Lortel, 
212-307-7171. Charge-Tix, 
Ticketron. 


Tamara, the Park Avenue Ar- 
mory. With walking, drinks, and 
dinner. Ticketmaster. 


The Cocktail Hour, by A.R. 
Gurney. Promenade. Ticket- 
master. 


The Fantasticks, Sullivan Street. 
Ticketmaster. 


The Kathy & Mo Show: Parallel 
Lives, Westside Arts. Hit-tix. 


The Lady in Question, 
pheum. Ticketron. 

Tony and Tina’s Wedding, at 
Washington Square Church with a 
reception following. Ticket Cen- 
tral. 


Vampire Lesbians of Sodom, 
Provincetown Playhouse, Ticket- 
master. 


Oer- 


Lincoln Center 


A Tale of Two Cities, Charles 
Ludlam Theater. 212-691-2271. One- 
man version of Dickens. 


Arrivederci Papa, Actors Play- 


house. Hit Tix. Starring Bella. 


Bunnybear, Peter Xantho. 212- 
877-5166. 


Buzzsaw Berkeley, WPA 
Theater. 212-206-0523. Musical 
horror-comedy, starts August 1. 


Serious Fun, Alice Tully Hall. 
Centercharge 212-874-6770. 212- 
362-1911. Spalding Gray, “‘The Ter- 
rors of Pleasure — the Uncut Ver- 
sion,’’ Wednesday, July 19. Molissa 
Fenley and Bill T. Jones/Arnie 
-_ & Company, Thursday, July 

Zvuki Mu and the Residents, Fri- 
day and Saturday, July 21 and 22. 
Diamanda Galas, Tuesday, July 


aes Marathon: Michelle Pfeiffer, 
left, and Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio in a 
scene from Twelfth Night in Central Park. 
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25. Scott Johnson, Lucia Hwong, 
and Anthony Davis, Wednesday, 
July 26. Dancenoise with Danny 
Mydlack, Stuart Sherman, and 
Paul Zaloom, Thursday, July 27. 
Tom Cayler, Ann Manuson, John 
O’Keefe, and Michael Peppe, Fri- 
day and Saturday, July 28 and 29. 

Eric Bogosian in two different 
programs, Monday and Tuesday, 
July 31 and August 1. A plethora of 
dancers, August 2 and 3. Includes 
Ann Carlson, Blondell Cummings, 
Doug Elkins, Marguerite Guergue, 
Ohad Naharin, Stephen Petronio, 
Marta Renzi, Second Hand Dance, 
Stephanie Skura, and Christian 
Swenson. Visual exhibitions by 
Tina Barney and Dennis Diamond 
will be in the lobby. 


Mostly Mozart, Avery Fisher 
Hall. Centercharge.212-874-6770. 
212-874-2424. Baroque dancing and 
instruments by the Concert Royal 
on July 20. In August, an un- 
recorded concert opera written by 
Mozart when he was 11 years old, 


‘Apollo and Hyacinthe’’ on August 
11 and 12. Soviet violinist Vladimir 
Spivakov, July 25, 26, and 27. 
Mozart’s c minor Mass, August 22 
and 23. 


New York City Opera, Ticket- 
master. This week, Leonard Bern- 
stein’s ‘‘Candide.”’ Plus “‘Barber of 
Seville,’ more. 


Free and Outdoors 


Chase Manhattan Plaza, Liberty 
and Nassau streets, 12:15 to 1:15 
p.m. Opera Ensemble of New 
York, Thursday, July 20. Women in 
Jazz: Tuesday through Friday, Ju- 
ly 25 to August 4. Dance companies 
August 8, 9, 10, 15, and 17. 


Riverside Park Arts Festival, 
212-408-0249. West 79th Street 
Rotunda, through September 3. 
Saturday dance at 4 p.m. (rain- 
dates Sundays at 2 p.m.), sunset 
concerts Saturday at 6 p.m. (rain- 
dates Sundays at 6 p.m.), Sunday 
jazz at 4p.m. (no raindate). For in- 


Manhattan Train Connections 
To Newark/New York From New York 
Princeton | | | Princeton 
| Ret Junction Newark New York Ref New York Newark Junction 
Monday thru Friday Monday thru Friday 
AM A.M A.M A.M A.M A.M 
3.40 4.28 444 4.44 4.59 5.44 
5 40 6.19 6.35 5.54 6.09 6.57 
6.06 6.48 7.06 A 6.20 6.33 7.09 
* 6.18 7.06 7.32 6 44 659 7.44 
A 6.27 7.01 7.20 7.39 7.54 8.44 .- 
6.37 7.19 E35 A 7.45 8.01 8.40 
6.57 7.30 7 48 8.07 8.22 9.04 
. 649 7.40 8.01 8.34 8.49 9.33 
A 7.10 7 47 8.08 9.04 919 10.04 
7.18 8.15 8.31 9.37 952 10.39 
7.29 8.07 8.23 10.04 10.19 11.04 
7 48 8.26 8.43 10.34 10.49 11.36 
A 7 58 8.33 8.50 11.04 11.19 12.03 
824 9.06 9 22 11.34 11.49 12.36 
A 8 42 911 9.29 P.M. P.M. P.M. 
910 9.55 10.12 12.04 12.19 1.03 
9 40 10.25 10.41 12.34 12.49 1.36 
10 10 10.55 11.13 1.04 1.19 2.03 
10.40 11.25 11.41 1.34 1.49 2.36 
11.10 13.55 $2.73 2.04 2.19 3.03 
11.40 12.25 12.41 2.34 2.49 3.36 
PM. P.M. P.M. 3.04 3.19 4.03 
12.10 12.55 1.13 3.44 3.59 4.40 
12.40 1.25 1.41 4.15 4.31 5.73 
1.10 1.55 2.13 4.42 4.58 5.45 
1.40 2.25 2.40 4.45 4.59 §.31 
2.10 2.55 3.13 5.02 5.17 §.53 
2.40 3.25 3.41 5.18 5.36 6.07 
3.10 3.56 4.13 §.31 5.48 6.39 
3.40 4.26 4.41 A 5.38 5.56 6.25 
4.10 4.55 §.12 CA 5.38 6.00 6.49 
4.35 5.20 5.37 6.04 6.21 7.09 
5.05 5.45 6.00 A 6.09 6.25 6.56 
5.40 6.25 6.42 CA 6.09 6.35 7.21 
6.15 6.57 7.12 A 6.30 6.44 3 
6.40 7.25 7.43 6.34 6.50 7.37 
7.05 7.50 8.09 6.54 7.14 7.58 
7.40 8.25 8.40 7.09 7.24 8.12 
8.10 8.55 9.12 7.34 7.50 8.34 
8.40 9.25 9.40 6.07 8.23 9.05 
9.10 9.55 10.12 8.34 8.50 9.34 
9.40 10.28 10.45 9.04 9.19 10.02 
10.35 11.23 11.40 9.34 9.50 10.34 
11.20 12 08 12.25 10.14 10.29 11.18 
AM AM AM 11.09 11.24 12 10 
12 20 108 125 11.49 12.04 12 48 
A : 2.26 2.52 AM A M A M 
pte rea 4 12.4 ‘ 
Saturday - Sunday - Major Holidays ¢ 4 149 2.35 
AM AM AMI Ia 3 45 4.02 . 
5.40 6.28 Pi M Holidays 
6 40 7.27 744 Saturday - Sunday - Major Holiday 
7 40 8.27 844 AM AM AM 
8.40 927 942 SA 12.34 12.49 1.38 
9 40 10.26 10.41 SA 1.34 1.49 2.35 
10.40 11.26 1141 §.09 5.24 6.09 
11.40 12.26 12.43 6.34 649 734 
PM. PM. P.M. 7.29 7 44 8.29 
12.40 1.26 1.42 8.34 849 9.34 
1.40 2.26 2.42 9.37 9 52 10.39 
2.40 3.26 3.41 10.34 10.49 1134 
3.40 4.26 4.43 then hourly service until 
4.40 5.26 5.42 AM AM M 
5.40 6.26 6.43 SM 12.34 12.49 134 
6.40 7.27 7.43 SM 134 149 234 
7.40 8.28 “yt A - Amtrak train, ticket use restricted 
8.40 9.25 j SA - Saturday morning only 
9.40 10.25 10.42 SM - Sunday and Monday only 
10.55 11.40 11.55 | 1 - Change trains at Newark 
A.M. A.M. AM 
12.10 12.55 1.10 


It's for You: Peter 
Friedman, left, and 
Joan Allen in a scene 
from ‘The Heidi 
Chronicles,’ a new 
play by Wendy 
Wasserstein, now at 
the Plymouth. 


stance, Retumba Con Pie on July 
29 at 4 p.m. and the New York Str- 
ings at 6 p.m., with the Claudio 
Roditi Quintet on July 30 at 4. On 
Labor Day weekend, save Satur- 
day, September 2, for Manhattan 
Tap at 4 p.m. 


Performance Series on the Hud- 
son, 212-945-0505. On the plaza 
across from the World Trade 
Center in Battery Park, between 
Vesey and Liberty streets. The 
Horseflies, neoprimitive folk fu- 
sion band, previews BAM’s New 
Music America Festival, Wednes- 
day, July 19, 6:30 p.m., raindate 
July 20. On Wednesday, July 26, 
12:15 p.m., Orchestra of St. Luke’s 
in the Winter Garden. Also Sun- 
days at 2 p.m., Kronos Quartet, Ju- 
ly 23. Jacques D’Amboise’s Na- 
tional Dance Institute, July 30, 


_raindate July 31 at 6:30 p.m. 


For the French 


Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 
East 36th Street, New York. 
212-675-0008. ‘‘Words of Blood, Im- 
ages of Fire: The French Revolu- 
tion” through August 20. More than 
300 letters, documents, books, 
drawings and engravings which 
helped propel and form the pro- 
gress of the revolution. Admission 
to the library is $3, including the 
24-page exhibit guide. 

Lafayette, Hero of Two Worlds: 
Queens Museum, Flushing. 718- 
592-5555. Subtitled “The Art and. 
Pageantry of His Farewell Tour of 
America, 1824-25,’’ the show 
honors colonial America’s favorite 
Frenchman, known to some as 
“The Hero of Yorktown.”’ Through 
August 13. The modern-day Mar- 
quis will mingle with the crowds 
and relate his adventures. 
Lafayette and American Music, 
Sunday, August 1, 1 p.m. Curator’s 
gallery talk, Sunday, August 13, 3 
p.m. 

Alliance Francaise, 55 East 59th 
Street, 212- 355-6100. 


WWFM Mini-Series, ‘‘Bastille,”’ 
six one-hour segments on Satur- 
days at 3 p.m. Directed by Lewis 
Freedman, formerly of Camera 
Three, the dramatic series recalls 
the storming of the prison and the 
turbulent 15-year rebellion, told 
through excerpts from diaries of 
Americans, dialogue, sound ef- 
fects, and authentic period music. 


Ricchard’s 


shoes for the discriminating 


SUMMER 
SALE 


on SHOES and SANDALS 


Mon.-Fri. 9-6; Sat. 9-5 
Open Thurs. Eve. til 8 p.m. 


150 Nassau Street 
Princeton, 609-924-6785 


Representing 
some of America’s finest 
crafts people working 
with: 


Clay, Wood, Jewelry, 
Weaving, Glass and 
other media 
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CHOSEN WORKS 


AP ROPILID. 


HOURS: 
M-F 10-5:30 
Sat. 10-5 


61 MAIN ST. 
KINGSTON 


FREE PARKING IN REAR 


End of School Year 
Parent Quiz 


Do you believe that deep within your child is a 
bright, motivated student? 


Are you a new resident of this area whose child has 
had difficulty adjusting to a different school? 


Are you interested in discovering why your child 
may be underachieving? 


Did you dread attending parent-teacher conferences 
this past year? 


Would you like to see meaningful improvement in 
your child’s grades, work-study skills and attitude 
next year? 


Are you seeking enrichment experiences for your 


child that may qualify him/her for advanced place- 
ment next year? 


lf you checked any of the boxes above, please call us 
today. Having your child attend the Learning Center of 
Princeton two mornings a week during July and August 
could eliminate your concerns. At the Learning Center of 


Princeton, we get results. You have our assurance on 
this. 


REGISTER FOR SUMMER NOW 


601 Ewing Street 
Suite C4 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


(609) 921-0200 


| Learning 


| Center Of 


| Princeton 
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HAIRSALON 


Jolie & Victor are proud 
to announce the opening of 
their new full service hair salon. 


46 E. Broad Street 
Hopewell, N.J. 08525 


609-466-4914 


HAIR ¢ SCALP @ SKIN CARE ¢ NAILS ¢ MASSAGE 
Please call for an appointment 


Weare sue a‘ 


An innovative new CHILD CARE CENTER 


Early Advantage” 
sf rad Centers 5 
Place your child in safe, competent hands. At Early Advantage, 
children laugh, play, and learn in a loving supportive environ- 
ment. They'll get individual attention, learning new skills...and 
have lots of fun! 
° Ages 6 weeks to 5 years 
© Half-day nursery school 
for ages 2-5 
¢ Creative art and music child 
instructors ¢ 12-hour day 


(201) 329-6644 


Early Advantage Childcare Centers, Inc. 
4250 Rte. 1 North © Monmouth Junction, NJ 08852 
Located at the RCHP Center 


e Degreed teachers & 
trained caregivers 
¢ Breakfast for parent & 


Go Silk 


_—ea 


6 Moore Street, Princeton 
(609) 921-0338 


Barbara Fox 


n a dark night in 1932, 
by mutual agreement, Ted Shawn 
and Ruth St. Denis lit a torch to 
their huge collection of sets and 
costumes. Their memories of the 
company known as Denishawn 
went up in flames. 

Dances from that era will be 
shawn by the Bridgewater-based 
Center Dance Collective at the 
New Jersey School of the Arts, on 
Scudder’s Farm (the Katzenbach 
School) in West Trenton on Thurs- 
day, July 20, at 8 p.m. For informa- 
tion, call 609-633-3941. 


Semi-Annual 


SALE 
50% OFF & More! 


All Spring Merchandise 


0 
30 %o OFF 
All Summer Merchandise 
Victor Costa Steve Fabrikant 


Ronnie Heller 
Albert Nipon 


Worrickss 


on SYoore 


Distinctive Ciothing For Women 


Mon.-Sat. 10-5 
Thurs. ‘8 


Ruth St. Denis, a Bridgewater 
native, presented her first dance 
program on a vaudeville stage in 
1906. She spent three years in 
Europe, performing foring public, 
and in 1914 — with her then hus- 
band Ted Shawn — founded the 
Denishawn school and company. 
For more than 15 years, until its 
fiery demise, Denishawn turned 
out dancers, including some soon- 
to-be-famous ones such as Martha 
Graham, Charles Weidman, and 
Doris Humphrey. 

Both careers survived the 
Denishawn breakup. Shawn found- 
ed a company of men and was the 
primary founder of Jacob’s Pillow, 
a summer dance festival in the 
Berkshires. A bit less successful on 
her own, St. Denis continued to 
perform and teach and investigate 
the relationship of religion to 
dance. She danced with Shawn for 
the last time on their 50th anniver- 
sary and she toured the country in 
1963, at the age of 85, to narrate a 
dance program and perform one of 
her early pieces, ‘‘Incense.”’ 

“Incense,” as staged by former 
Denishawn dancer Jane Sherman, 
is on the July 20 program. It is also 
included in an important video 
documentary, directed by Clark 
Santee, with reconstruction money 
from the Geraldine R. Dodge 
Foundation and a major grant 
from the New Jersey State Council 
on the Arts. The 45-minute tape is 
available for sale and the dance 
company, founded by Michelle 
Mathesius, uses the tape in its 
outreach programs. 

Though the documentary is an 
accurate introduction to the 
history of American modern 
dance, it is also good entertain- 
ment. When the camera zooms in 
on the elderly blonde woman, her 
eyes rimmed with blue shadow, in 
the Victorian living room, you 
think you might be looking at Ruth 


From the flames: 
The Center Dance 
Collective resurrects 
the stormy Deni- 
shawn collaboration 


at the N.J/. School of 
the Arts. 
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St. Denis herself. It is actually 
June MacLaren Reed, playing the 
part of St. Denis, to narrate her 
biography. .Reed’s husband Paul 
plays Ted Shawn. 

Reed’s dialogue as St. Denis is 
refreshingly honest. ‘“‘I was 
obstinate and difficult,’ she ex- 
plains. ‘‘I wore everyone out with 
my inconsistencies. She suggests 
that her husband’s organizational 
and teaching abilities ‘“‘were in- 
finitely stronger than mine. 

To the first-person narration are 
added photographs and historic 
dance films. The director — who 
until last year lived with his wife 


‘Delia Gravel Santee in a historic 


Victorian house on Clarksville 
Road — opens with St. Denis 
remembering life on a farm in 
Somerville. As background music, 
he includes such contemporaneous 
piano pieces as Edward 
McDowell's “‘To a Wild Rose.” A 
Somerville child, Rebecca 
Chisman, posed for antique- 
looking still photographs of 
‘**Ruthie.”’ 

After St. Denis’ family moved to 
Brooklyn she entered the show 
business world and toured the 
country with a show staged by 
David Belasco when she was 25 
years old. It was when she spotted 
a cigarette poster with the figure of 
Isis that she knew what her destiny 
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Filmed in part at a Victorian home on Clarksville Road 


The documentary tells the life of Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn. 
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would be, ‘‘a dancer, a rhythm in- 
strument of spiritual revelation.” 
Her first choreography dealt with 
Egypt and India; they were so suc- 
cessful that she made a trium- 
phant three-year tour of Europe. 

Back in the United States, she 
encountered Ted Shawn, who 
became her partner and later her 
husband. 

The documentary is enlivened by 
Center Dance Collective’s perfor- 
mances of reconstructed dances. 
Some were filmed in the great hall 
of Trenton’s Masonic Temple with 
its huge columns and gold mosaic 
figures. One of these, Ted Shawn’s 
1926 ‘“‘Choeur Dance”’ (with Robin 
Becker, Janet Rowthorn, and Beth 
Flaherty) evokes delicate images 
of a Grecian face. Another, the 1913 
‘“‘Bakawali Nautch,”’ shows how St. 
Denis took ethnic traditions — in 
this case a sensuous dance from In- 
dia — into her own hands. “In- 
cense,’’ an Indian-based work 
danced sensitively here by 
Deborah Zall, is one of her most 
famous. 

Another dance was filmed at 
Princeton Battlefield Park in front 
of the Greek marble columns. 
Becker, in St. Denis’ 1924 
“Schubert Waltzes’’ spins out the 
phrases of this seemingly simple 
‘work with deft grace. The indoor 
and outdoor settings are ap- 
propriate for these naive- 
appearing but strangely affecting 
dances. 

Just as the video project is an ad- 
mirable combination of historical 
accuracy and technology, the live 
performances of the Denishawn 
dances are a refreshing look back 
into another age. Both enhance the 
memory of a remarkable woman. 


— Barbara Fox 


Russian Connections 


In the time of the czars a musi- 
cian named Mitrofan Efimovich 
Pyatnitsky brought his folk choir 
of peasants from the town of 
Veronisch to Moscow. They per- 
formed there in 1911, and then 
again after the Revolution, in 1918, 
for Lenin. The Pyatnitsky Folk 
Choir is now an important part of 
the cultural preservation efforts in 
the Soviet Union, and it is part of 
the ‘‘Stars of the U.S.S.R.’’ ensem- 
ble that performs four times daily, 
through August 20, at Great Adven- 
ture. 

The singers accompany them- 
selves on drums, balalaikas, bells, 
and an accordion-like instrument, 
the concertina. Also featured are 
three Georgians drummer who do 
a saber dance, and three per- 
formers of a children’s tale about 
the struggle between the forces of 
light and darkness. 

Meanwhile the classical dancers 
of the Kirov Ballet have departed 
from Lincoln Center, but a former 
Kirov ballerina, Natasha Girshov, 
‘has joined the faculty of the New 
Jersey School of Ballet. Girshov 
trained at the famous Vaganova 
school in Leningrad and danced 
principal roles; she also directed a 
classical dance school in Len- 
ingrad before leaving for the West 
in 1987. The school has locations in 
West Orange, Morristown, and 
Somerville, and the professional 
company is headquartered in West 
Orange. It will dance at a gala on 
Thursday, August 3, at Paper Mill 
Playhouse. 


Watching It 


‘McCarter Theater, 609-683-8000. 
Famous People Players, Tuesday, 
July 25, 10:30 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. 


Scudder’s Farm, 609-633-3941. 
Katzenbach School for the Deaf, 
West Trenton. From Route 29 to 
Lambertville take a right at 
Sullivan Way, bear left at fork, and 
school is one mile on right. Center 
Dance Collective, Tuesday, July 
% 8 p.m. Wotson-Johnson Dance 
‘heater, Satu ‘, July 29, 8 p.m. 


Beyond the New Jersey Turnpike, 
Sunday, July 30, 3 p.m. 


Paper Mill Playhouse, Millburn. 
201-376-4343. New Jersey Ballet, 
August 3. Pilar Rioja, an interna- 
tionally famous Spanish dancer, 
August 10. Pilobolus Dance 
Theater, Wednesday, August 9. 


New Jersey Shakespeare Fes- 
ival, 201-377-4487. Empire State 
Ballet, August 14. The Imagine If 
Show, 7 p.m., September 4, for 
families. 


New Jersey Summer Arts In- 
stitute, faculty concerts in Lucy 
Stone Hall, Livingston College, 
Rutgers University, Piscataway. 
201-463-3640. Martita Goshen’s 
Earthworks, a New Y-based 
modern dance company, Wednes- 
day, July 19, 7:30 p.m. Free. 


Watchung Arts Center, Wat- 
chung. 201-742-6503. New 
Vaudeville Concert, Saturday, Ju- 
ly 29 and August 26. 


Rutgers Summerfest, 201- 
932-7511. Nicholas Music Hall. 
Murray Louis Dance Company, Ju- 
ly 30. Well worth seing. 


Stockton State College, 
609-292-6130. Peentz Dubble & the 
Richard Bull Dance Theater, Sun- 
day, July 30, 8 p.m. The concert of 
Alwin Nikolais, on Wednesday, 
August 2, is an unusual state ap- 
pearance. Michael Byrne, former- 
ly technical director of Princeton 
Ballet, heads the technical crew of 
this major multi-media artist. Fri- 
day, August 4, Richard Bull Dance 
Theater. 


Out of State 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
212-477-3030. London Festival 
Ballet, July 25-August 5. 212- 
362-6000. 


Doing It 


Princeton Folk Dance Group, 
moved outdoors for the summer. 
609-683-9071. McCosh Courtyard, 
next to the chapel at Princeton 
University, through September 5 
on Tuesdays, 7:30 p.m. instruction, 
8:30 p.m. request dancing. Begin- 
ners welcome. Raindate 


Wednesdays. 


Princeton Country Dancers, Six 
Mile Run Church, Route 27, 
609-771-3874. 


Franklin Park. 


ii 


| 


il 


Wednesdays, 8 p.m. The pick-up 
bands in July welcome all musi- 
cians. 


Scottish Country Dancers, 
Princeton University, Murray 
Dodge Hall, 609-737-6937, Satur- 
days, 8 to 9:30 p.m., instruction for 
beginners. 


Princeton International Folk- 
dancing, 609-921-7497. Fridays at 8 
p.m. Beginners welcome. 


Comedy Stuff 


Catch A Rising Star, Hyatt 
Regency, Carnegie Center. 609- 
987-8018. Headline comedy 
Tuesday-Thursday at 8:30 p.m., $8, 
and Friday at 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Saturday at 7, 9:15, and 11:30 p.m., 
$10. Carol Leifer, through July 21. 
Ron Roberston, July 25 to 30. 
Gilbert Gottfried, Tuesday, August 
1. Sue Kolinsky, August 2 to 6. Mike 
Dugan, August 8 to 13. 


Bucks Comedy Cabaret, at 
Poco’s in Doylestown, Fridays at 
9:30 p.m., Saturdays at 8:30 and 
10:45 p.m. 215-345-JOKE. 


Cabaret, Bensalem, 
Sportsters, Grant Avenue and 
Roosevelt Boulevard. 215- 
676-JOKE. A new location. Fridays 
at 10 p.m., Saturdays at 8:30 and 
10:45 p.m. 


Comedy 


n Foundation 


Schuman! j 
s of CNJA 
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Demonstrator 


$3995 
Reg. $7500 
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$240. down 98. per mo. 60 pymts 


Job and family tensions? 


Pressures and frustra- 
tions can sneak up on 
you without warning 
and the result can be 
stress, emotional pain 
and health complica- 
tions. Why risk your 

job and family? 


¢ Internationally 
Recognized Consultant to 
to Medical Organizations 

¢ Speaker and Author 

¢ Qualified for Insurance 


Plans Dr. Joseph Yeager 


Free 
phone consultation 


215-860-8152 


Call my assistant, Lisa to arrange a free phone 
appointment with me and learn how I can help. 


UICK 
NEWSLETTER 
SERVICE 


High-impact copy, award-winning design. Plus 
layout, typesetting, and printing. The latest 
Macintosh Desktop Publishing generates fast 
turnaround at reasonable prices. Join the DTP 
revolution. Call Laura Harley for more information. 


|. DESIGN + ASSOCIATES (607) 683-0151 


HH Visit Our New Steinway 
USS” Selection Room. Make an 
Appointment With Our 
Steinway Consultants To 
See New Jersey's Largest 
| Selection of New Steinway Pianos 


Not Subject To Sale Prices 


WRBHOUSE OLEMRANC 


KIMBALL BABY 
GRAND PIANO 


KAWAI 
MIDI 
73 NOTE 


$1195 
Reg. $1995 
$120 down $59 per mo 24 pymts 


= 


@ KAWAI @ WURLITZER @® KIMBALL 


$168 down $80 per mo. 48 pymts 


KAWAI 
STUDIO 


45” 


$2795 
Reg. $4890 


rrr 


Chop 


@ SOHMER @ SCHUMANN @ PLAYERS 


Professional Piano Moving Local and Long Distance Lic. #00358 


ify Fiano © oO. 


Jersey's Largest Steinway Dealership 
1001 North Olden Ave., Trenton, N.J. (609) 695-7456 


WURLITZER 
SCHUERMAN ARTIST 
SPINET ORGAN 
$1495 $2495 
Reg. $2700 Reg. $4995 
$90 down $150 down 
$53 per mo. 36 pymts $71 per mo. 48 pymts HOURS: 


Mon.-Fri. 9-9; 
Saturday 9-5 


Sunday By 
Appointment 


Rent to Own 


Financing 
Available 
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Call EasyCharge: 


609-683-8000 
9 am-6 pm, Mon: Sat 


McCARTER THEATR 


CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
91 UNIVERSITY PLACE, PRINCETON, NJ 08540 


FAMOUS PEOPLE PLAYERS 


A BLACK LIGHT MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA 


“Iridescent spectacle. The 
magic of the theatre, the 

magic of diversion, the 
magic that impels 
one to say ‘That's 


Entertainment!” 
New York Times 


TUESDAY, 
JULY 25 

AT 10:30 AM 
& 7:30 PM vd, 
$7-$12 * 


py T W. \R a comedy by 
e ; ky James McLure 
A painfully funny examination of 3 Vietnam vets 


recovering from the wounds of a war that 
rocked the American conscience. 


&) JULY 20-22 & 


27-29 AT 8 PM 
JULY 23 & 30 

AT 7:30 PM 

ALL TICKETS $15 


xs. a 


U.S. 1 Mail Subscriptions 
Only $14.95 Per Year! 


Mail check to 
U.S. 1, 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540 


eee 


High Drama 


Celebrity Puppets — 


Elvis Presley and Ella Fit- 
zgerald will visit Princeton when 
the Famous People Players come 
to McCarter on Tuesday, July 25, 
at 10:30 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. 

The giant puppets, part of a 
“Salute to Jazz’’ show are the work 
of very special Canadian troupe. 
The founder, Diane Dupuy, began 
working with developmentally 
handicapped adults in Toronto and 
15 years ago founded this ensem- 
ble. Since then, they have perform- 
ed everywhere from Broadway to 
the Great Wall in China, and they 
are particularly effective in opera- 
house-size halls. 

The 13 puppeteers — 10 of whom 
are handicapped — rehearse for 
long hours to synchronize every 
move of the huge puppets. In per- 
formance, they dress in black and 
are invisible under fluorescent 
lights. During the show, the au- 
dience has no hint of an idea of the 
puppeteers’ handicaps. To all ap- 
pearances it is an ‘“‘ordinary”’ 
world-class show. 

At the final curtain, though, the 
ensemble members doff their 
masks in front of the footlights to 
receive the applause. As_ they 
smile at the audience — and the au- 
dience roars with approval — it 
becomes obvious that these very 


special puppeteers. 


Professional 


McCarter Theater. James 
McLure’s Pvt. Wars, concerning 
three Vietnam veterans and 
directed by Nagle Jackson, opens 
Thursday, July 20, and runs 
through July 30 at 8 p.m. at Mc- 
Carter. 609-683-8000. 


New Jersey Theater Jubilee, 


2p, Sake 


ee 


800-412-1999. Matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursdays and Saturdays, Sun- 
days at 6 p.m., Thursdays through 
Saturdays at 8 p.m. American 
Stage Company with “Ed Linder- 
man’s Broadway Jukebox,”’ 
August 3 to 6. McCarter Theater’s 
“Pyt. Wars,”’ August 10 to 13. 


Foundation Theater’s ‘‘Side by 
Side by Sondheim,’’ August 17 to 
20. New Jersey Shakespeare 
Festival’s ‘“‘As You Like It’’ and 
‘Pericles, Prince of Tyre,”’ August 
24 to 27. 

The schedule repeats at Rutgers 
University in Camden exactly one 
week later. “‘Broadway Jukebox,’’ 
for instance, plays August 10 to 13. 
Performances are at 1 p.m. 


The 13 puppet- 
eers, 10 of whom 
are handicapped, 
convince audi- 
ences they are just 
‘ordinary’ artists. 


Fridays and Saturdays, 3 p.m. Sun- 
days, and 7:30 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. All free, all 
funded by the state arts council 
and the state parks division. 


Open Air Theater, 609-737-1826. 
The 26th Annual Open Air Theater 
Festival presents “‘The King and 
I’ the weekends of August 3-5 and 
9-12, and ‘“‘West Side Story’ the 
weekends of August 17-19 and 23-26. 
Curtain time is 8:30 and the box of- 
fice opens at 4:30 on performance 
dates only. 
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Off-Broadstreet Theater, 5 South 
Greenwood Avenue, Hopewell. 609- 
466-2766. Directed by Robert Thick, 
Fridays and Saturdays at 8 p.m., 
and Sunday at 2:30 p.m. Dessert 
served an hour before curtain. 
‘Romantic Comedy,” an updated 
Cinderella tale to July 22. New 
York playwright attempts to fend 
off a dowdy schoolmarm-fan. Also 
the musical “Chicago,” (opening 
July 28) and Neil Simon’s 
“Brighton Beach Memoirs’’ (Sep- 
tember 8 to October 7). 


Princeton Rep Company, Mur- 
ray Dodge Theater, Princeton 
University campus. 609-452-4950. 
“Candida” by George Bernard 
Shaw, to July 30; a musical 
“Goblin Market’’ about two Vic- 
torian sisters, August 3 to 13; ‘“Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses,’’ August 17 
to September 3. 


Rutgers SummerFest, Philip J. 
Levin Theater, George Street at 
Route 18, New Brunswick. 
201-932-7511. John Steinbeck’s “‘Of 
Mice and Men,”’ to July 30, Tues- 
day through Sunday. 

Paper Mill Playhouse, Millburn. 
201-379-7910 or 379-3717. Jesus 
Christ Superstar, to July 29. 

New Jersey Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, Drew University, Madison. 
201-377-5330. ‘“Titus Andronicus’”’ in 
repertory with “‘As You Like It”’ 
followed by “Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre’ in August, an adaptation of 
Henry Fielding’s novel ‘Tom 
Jones” in September, Tennessee 
Williams ‘‘Night of the Iguana”’ in 
October, and Samuel Beckett’s 
‘“‘Waiting for Godot’’ in November. 

“Kinship and Courtship: The 
Family in Shakespeare’’ will be 
the special weekend colloquium, 
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August 11 to 13. Just $8.50 includes 
lectures, coffee breaks, and study 
guides. Reserve early. 

Monday Night Specials: 7 p.m. 
The High-Heeled Women, comedy, 
July 24. Crossroads Theater’s 
“‘Woza Albert,’”’ August 7. Ex- 
cerpts from “‘The Mikado”’ by the 
New York Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players, August 21. ‘“‘A Walt Whit- 
man Evening,’ starring Eric 
Krebs, founder of the George 
Street Playhouse. 


S. J. Gerenser Theater, Bridge 
and Stockton Streets, New Hope. 
215-862-5042. ‘‘Leader of the Pack,”’ 
1984 off-Broadway hit, by New 
Hope Showcase Productions. Tells 
the story of Phil Spector and Ellie 
Greenwich and their ’60s hits 
“Chapel of Love’ “River Deep 
Mountain High’’ and other com- 
ponents of their “‘wall of sound.”’ 


Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope. 215-862-2041. “‘La Cage aux 
Folles,’’ to August 6. ‘“Man of La 
Mancha,” August 8 to 27. “‘Evita,”’ 
August 29 to September 17. 
“Dream Girls,’’ September 19 to 
October 8. 


Foundation Theater, Burlington 
County College. 609-894-2183. ‘Bell, 
Book and Candle”’ directed by Den- 
nis Delaney, through July 23, 
followed July 26 to August 6 by 
‘Round and Round the Garden,” a 
farce by Alan Aychbourn directed 
by Francis “The Mikado’ X. 
Kuhn. 


Bristol Riverside Theater, 
Bristol, 215-788-7827. ‘‘Broadway 
Then and Now,” Saturday, July 29, 
8 p.m., and Sunday, July 30, 3 p.m. 
A musical anthology. 

Walnut Street Theater, Phil- 
adelphia, 215-574-3586. Avery 
Brooks in ‘‘Paul Robeson,’’ August 
1 to 27. Reviewed as a “bravura 
performance’’ in the New York 
Times. Also starring pianist Ernie 
Scott. Eric Krebs produced it at 
George Street Playhouse, in New 
York, and at the Kennedy Center. 


Under the Stars 


Washington Crossing State Park, 
984-5006. Vince Esoldi. ‘‘Hoot ’n 
Annie,” Children’s musical variety 
program, Saturdays at 1 p.m. or 
Sundays at 1 p.m. in June and July. 
Summer Festival music series — 
folk, country, jazz, contemporary, 
barbershop and ethnic music, 
Wednesdays through Sundays in 
July at 7 p.m. 


“The King and I,” Artist’s 
Showcase Theater, August 3 to 12. 
‘‘West Side Story,’’ Encore Pro- 
ductions, August 17 to 25. Tickets 
$2.75 to $6.50 but parking is free. 
Box office opens 4:30 p.m. on night 
of performance. 


Plays in the Park, Roosevelt 
Park Amphitheater, off Route 1, 
Edison. 201-548-2884. Consecutive 
evenings except Sunday at 8:40 
p.m. ‘‘Bye Bye Birdie,” July 26 to 
August 5, ‘‘A Little Night Night 
Music, August 15 to 26. 

Free. Bring lawn chairs. There 
are rules about how unattended 
chairs cannot hold your place in 
line, and about how you must place 
your chairs. ‘‘Do not push or run,”’ 
says the press release. 


McCarter Theater, at Communi- 
ty Park North, ‘“‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,”’ a workshop for teen-age 
performers with performances on 
Saturday and Sunday, July 21 and 
22, at 1 and 4 p.m. 


New Jersey Theater Jubilee, 
Railroad Terminal, Liberty State 
Park. 800-412-1999. Matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursdays and Saturdays, 
Sundays at 6 p.m., Thursdays 
through Saturdays at 8 p.m. 
American Stage Company with 
‘‘Ed Linderman’s Broadway 
Jukebox,’’ August 3 to 6. McCarter 
Theater’s ‘‘Pvt. Wars,’’ August 10 
to 13. Foundation Theater’s ‘‘Side 
by Side by Sondheim,” August 17 
to 20. New Jersey Shakespeare 
Festival’s “‘As You Like It” and 
“Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’’ August 
24 to 27. 

The schedule repeats at Rutgers 
University in Camden exactly one 
week later. ‘‘Broadway Jukebox,” 
for instance, plays August 10 to 13. 
Performances are at 1 p.m. 
Fridays and Saturdays, 3 p.m. Sun- 
days, and 7:30 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. All free, all 
funded by the state arts council 
and the state parks division. 


Other Troupes 


Theater Dereism, 609-890-0808. 
Mark Davis “the world’s third 
tallest magician’’ hosts a ‘Magical 
Music’”’ benefit for this new group 
on Saturday, July 22, at the Grace 
Norton Rogers School in 
Hightstown. John Bates will direct 
Jules Feiffer’s ‘‘Little Murders”’ at 
the Kreps School in East Windsor, 
August 3 to 5. 

Bates used 


to teach at 


Black Light Puppets: 
Famous People _- 
Players bring their 
life-sized puppets to 
McCarter Theater on 
Tuesday, July 25. 


Hightstown High where he trained 
the students to be Sol Huroks with 
the Sights and Sounds presenting 
group. Now he owns Rock Dream 
Records on Route 33. 


East Brunswick Community 
Players, 210 Dunhams Corner 
Road. 201-254-3939. ‘‘Snoopy,”’ 
opens August 4 and continues 
through the month. 


Edison Valley Playhouse, 2196 
Oak Tree Road, Edison. 
201-755-4654. “‘Do Patent Leather 
Shoes Really Reflect Up?” to 
August 12. 


Franklin Villagers Barn 
Theater, 475 DeMott Lane, Som- 
erset. ‘Corpse’ through July 23. 
“Pajama Game,’ August 11 to 
September 3. Thursdays through 
Saturdays at 8:30 p.m., Sundays at 
7:30 p.m. 

SummerSpace, Villa Victoria 
Academy, 1-96 and Route 29. 
609-882-1103. ‘‘Babes in Arms,” 
through July 23, also July 26-29, by 
Pennington Players. “The Royal 
Family,” August 3-12, by the Cryp- 
tic Players. ‘‘Snoopy,’’ August 17 
to 26, by East Brunswick Com- 
munity Players. 


Near the Shore 


Stockton State College, Pomona. 
609-652-9000. ‘‘Listen to the Lions’”’ 
by John Ford Noonan, July 27 to 
August 5. 


Beach Haven Surflight Summer 
Theater, 609-492-9477. Take 
Parkway exit 63, seven miles east 
on 72, seven miles south on Long 
Beach Boulevard, left at orange 
water tower, one block. ‘‘Annie,”’ 
to July 24. ‘‘Best Little Whorehouse 
in Texas,”’ July 25 to 31. ‘West Side 
Story’ August 1 to 7. “Carnival” 
August 15 to 21. “La Cage aux 
Folles,’’ August 20 to September 4. 


Theater by the Sea, Cape May. 
609-884-ARTS. ‘‘You’re a Good 
Man, Charlie Brown,’’ every 
Saturday evening and Wednesday 
morning through the summer. 


The One You've Been Hearing About 
+ 

The One You've Been Reading About 
* 

The One That's Medically Supervised 


2 


The One With Behavioral And Nutritional Therapy 


¢ 


The One That's Clinically Proven Safe And Effective 


° 
The One Everyone Tries To Imitate 


e 


The One Medical Weight Management Program You Should Call 


e 


The 
OPTIFAST 


Program 


The Proven Medical Treatment For Obesity 


To Attend A Free Orientation Call: 
The Medical Center at Princeton 


Your Weight Management Experts in Central New Jersey 


609-734-4688 
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NEWCLUBHOU 


ANDA CHAMPIONSHIP CQURSE! 


OW at Princeton Meadows, there are a limited number of 


memberships available at the Golf Club. But at these prices 
— $1300 for single, $1700 for family membership — they 
won't last long. So come give yourself the Princeton Mead- 
ows challenge. You'll sharpen your skills and meet new 
friends. Who knows? You may decide to move into ‘one of our 
six luxury apartment Communities, so you can play golf every- 
day. Discounts are available for Princeton Me: adows residents. 
Call the clubhouse, 799- 4000, for details. bos 


Princeton Menives Golf Club 


Near Rts. 1, 130 and NJ Turnpike Plainsboro, NJ 


moribe & associates 
custom printing 


Personalized Design Assistance 


Business 


e Letterheads 
¢ Business Cards 


e Invitations and 
Announcements 


® Self-inking Stamps 
® Labels, Seals, Embossers 


Personal 


e Fine Stationery 
¢ Napkins, Coasters 


¢ Wedding Invitation 
Ensembles and 
Coordinated Accessories 


¢ Imprinted holiday cards 


Call 609-896-1377 


for a no-obligation visit in your office or home 


10% OFF your first order 


ee 


Stereo 1033. 


6-10 a.m. 
10 a.m.-1 p.m. 
1 p.m.-6 a.m. 


Classical 
Jazz 
Rock 


Evening & Weekend Specialty Shows 
like 
Music You Can’t Hear on the Radio 
Sundays 6:30-10:00 p.m. 


Folk music with John Weingart 
sponsored by U.S. 1 


Request Line: 609-452-3655 


If you missed the free Fourth of 
July concert by the New Jersey 
Symphony — it was moved indoors 
because of rain and only ticket 
holders were admitted — it will 
play again on Sunday, July 23, at 7 
p.m. at Ellarslie, the Trenton City 
Museum. Families are encouraged 
to bring blankets or chairs and pic- 
nic at the city park for this free 
concert; mimes, a magician, and 
clowns will entertain before hand. 

The program appropriately in- 
cludes warhorses that wear well in 
the out-of-doors: Gershwin’s 
“American in Paris,’ Ravel’s 
‘‘Pavane for a Dead Princess,” an 
Offenbach overture, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 2 and 1812 
Overture. Should it rain this time, 
the concert will move indoors to 
the War Memorial Auditorium.For 
information, try the museum at 
609-989-6832. 

Two other free outdoor concerts 
to watch for, the cello and piano 
recital at Rider College on Sunday, 
July 23, at 7 p.m., on the patio of 
the student center, and the Ridge 
Quartet on Wednesday, July 26, in 
the Friends of Music series at the 
Graduate College. 


Outdoor Sounds 


Outdoor Chamber 
609-452-5977. Now well into its 21st 
season, this summer series will 
present the Ridge String Quartet 
on Wednesday, July 26, at 8 p.m. 
First prize winner of both the Col- 
eman and Fischoff Chamber Music 
competitions, the Ridge was the 
youngest quartet ever presented in 
recital at Carnegie Hall. 

Members include Krista Bennion 
Feeney, Robert Rinehart, Maria 
Lambros, and Peter Wyrick. The 
quartet takes its name from the 
Ridge Vineyards, a California 
winery which the Bennion family 
helped to found. 

In its series at the Garden State 
Arts Center, the New Jersey Sym- 
phony will offer Leonard Berns- 
tein’s ‘“‘Chichester Psalms’’ and 
Carl Orff’s ‘‘Carmina Burana.” 
The latter is also known as a 
warhorse to the musical in- 
telligentsia; no less than 15 recor- 
dings are listed in the Schwann 


catalog, and in 1984 it was voted — 


the fourth most boring work by 
listeners to the New York FM sta- 
tion WNCN. 

For those of us who just enjoy the 
driving, sensual rhythms of this 
secular cantata — and who might 
have missed Princeton Pro 
Musica’s spring rendition of same 
— the concert is set for Thursday, 
July 20, at 8:30 p.m. 

Soloists for the 52-year-old Orff 
piece will be Andrea Matthews, 
Frank Kelley, and Kevin McMil- 
lan. Bernstein wrote ‘‘Chichester 
Psalms’’ in 1964, the year he took a 
sabbatical from his job as music 
director of the New York Philhar- 


Music, 


monic. “I spent almost the whole 
year writing 12-tone music and 
even more experimental stuff,’ he 
later suggested. ‘‘After about six 
months of work I threw it all away. 
It wasn’t honest. The end result 
was the ‘Chichester Psalms,’ the 
most accessible tonal piece I’ve 
ever written.” 

Unlike Bernstein’s previous 


NJSO performs 
Bernstein's 
‘Chichester 
Psalms.’ Pianist 
Fei-Ping Hsu plays 
at Westminster. 


‘“‘Kaddish’’ Symphony, which was 
also based on Hebrew texts, the 
work premiered at the Chichester 
Festival is ‘‘quietly hopeful.” Its 
opening line, the leap of a seventh 
interval, recalls the song 
‘“‘Somewhere”’ from the musical 
‘“‘West Side Story’’ and the over- 
ture to ‘“‘Candide.’’ (That Berns- 
tein opera is now in the repertory 
of the New York City Opera and its 
overture will be included on the 
Trenton Symphony’s July 23 con- 
cert.) 


Chinese Connections 


Pianist Fei-Ping Hsu will per- 
form on Sunday, July 23, at 8:30 
p.m. at the Bristol Chapel in 


- Westminster Choir College. Born 


in the People’s Republic of China, 
he came to the United States in 
1979 to study at Juilliard and the 
Eastman School of Music. 


Four years later he won the gold ~ 


medal in Israel at the Rubenstein 
piano competition. In 1984 he made 
his New York performing debut at 
Alice Tully Hall to enthusiastic 
reviews. He has also performed 
with the Shanghai Symphony. 

The event opens the last week of 
free summer concerts at 
Westminster Choir College. For in- 
formation, call 609-921-2663. 


interludes 


Garden State Arts Center, 
201-624-8203. Sir David Willcocks, 
former director of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, will conduct Berns- 
tein’s Psalms at the Garden State 
Arts Center on Thursday, July 20 
at 8:30 p.m. Joining Willcocks and 
the Westminster Summer Choir 
will be Andrea Matthews, soprano; 
Frank Kelley, tenor; and Kevin 
McMillan, baritone. For tickets, 
call 1-800-Allegro. 

Violin soloist Itzhak Perlman ap- 
pears on July 25 at 8:30. He will 
perform Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo in E minor. Music director 


Hugh Wolff will conduct the or- 
chestra, including a work by New 
York composer George Walker en- 
titled ‘Lyric for Strings.” This 
marks the first performance by 
NJSO of music by Walker, a resi- 
dent of Montclair and professor of 
music at Rutgers Uzuversity. 

Marvin Hamlisch will feature a 
program of Scott Joplin songs, con- 
ducted by Michael Pratt, on Tues- 
day, August 1 at 8:30 p.m. The 
composer/pianist will also play a 
selection of his own movie and 
Broadway music. 


Lawrence Township Summer 
Series, 609-896-5192. A concert 
featuring Loretta O’Sullivan, cello, 
and David Breitman, fortepiano, 
will be presented at Rider College 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, July 23. 
O’Sullivan and Breitman will per- 
form “Twelve Variations on a 
Theme’”’ and ‘Sonata in F Major” 
both by Beethoven. Breitman will 
perform ‘Sonata in A Minor”’ by 
Mozart. 


Metro Lyric Opera Company, 
201-531-2378. Guiseppe Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto”’ will be presented at 
Asbury Park’s Paramount Theater 
on July 22. Bartolo Ferrara, con- 
ductor of the Long Island Sym- 
phony and Westchester Opera, will 
conduct. Coloratura soprano 
Jeanine Thames will sing the role 
of Gilda in this classic opera of 
anger, revenge, and death. Joining 
her will be tenor Arturo Spinetti, 
bass Joseph Corteggiano, and 
baritone Vernon Hartman. 

Giacomo Puccini’s ‘“Tosca’’ will 
be presented at 8:15 p.m. August 5. 
Sharon Spinetti, Mark Nicolson, 
and Hartman have the featured 
roles in this Italian opera set in the 
Rome of 1800, against the turbulent 
backdrop of the Napoleonic wars. 
Farrara conducts. 


New Jersey Symphony Arts in 
the Park, 609-989-3632. Arts in the 
Park, a program in conjuction with 
The Trenton City Museum, brings 
the New Jersey Symphony Or- 
chestra to Cadwalader Park in 
Trenton for a free early-evening 
concert to celebrate the 200th an- 
niversary of the French Revolution 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, July 23. 
Families are invited to bring 
blankets and chairs, and to picnic 
on the city park grounds. Clowns, 
mimes, and a magician will enter- 
tain the children prior to the con- 
cert. 


All That Jazz 


McCarter Theater, 609-683-8000. 
McCarter’s Just Jazz concert 
series comes to climactic finish 
this month with performances by 
two of jazz music’s leading per- 
sonalities. Renowned trumpeter 
Freddie Hubbard appears on Mon- 
day, July 24, at 8 p.m. 

Hubbard is known internation- 
ally for his passionate intensity, 


Songbirds: The a//- 
female Lark Quartet 
plays the Rutgers 
SummerFest July 
19. Billed as a 
‘Festival of Fes- 
tivals,” SummerFest 
celebrates the arts 
with 55 perfor- 
mances in 57 days. 
The Lark Quartet 
was a top prize win- 
ner of the 1986 In- 
ternational String 
Quartet competition. 
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technical proficiency, versatility, 
and touching lyricism. He has been 
described by critics as ‘‘a pas- 
sionate firebird, trailing an in- 
candescent stream of notes that ig- 
nite both the music and his fellow 
musicians.”’ He will perform with 
his traveling quintet. 

Betty Carter closes out the series 
on Monday, July 31, at 8 p.m. Per- 
forming with her trio, Carter is a 
true superstar. She takes risks. 
She swings hard. She hits notes on- 
ly dogs can hear. She’s unpredic- 
table, demanding, fearless, 
technically perfect, and sublime. 
\Her latest album ‘‘Look What I 
Got”’ held the No. 1 spot on the jazz 
charts for six weeks and received a 
1989 Grammy Award. 


New Jersey State Museum. 
Brown Bag concert series con- 
tinues with The Moonlighters on 
Wednesday, July 19. Followed by 
Bill Maisto and the Saxophone Jazz 
Ensemble on July 26. Charlie 
Durham and Jersey Devils Dix- 
ieland, August 2. Frank Herrera 
with MSC jazz, August 9. 


Stockton State College, 
609-652-4607. The Freddie Hubbard 
Quintet appears Saturday, July 22. 
Internationally acclaimed jazz 
pianist Marian McPartland will 
play Stockton on Sunday, July 30. 
Betty Carter Trio on Saturday, 
August 5. 

And the Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band plays Sunday, August 6. This 
music evolved out of New Orleans’ 
parades, saloons, and riverboats. 
The Preservation Band not only 
made musical history with New 
Orleans jazz, but is perpetuating it 
as well. 


Battleground Arts Center, 
201-462-8811. Gary Struncius and 
Debbie Lawton appear at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, August 12. In case of 
rain, in Freehold Reformed 
Church, West Main Street, 
Freehold. 


Bucks County Parks, 215- 
757-0571. Bunch Hammond and 
Friends perform a jazz program at 
7 p.m. on July 30 at Core Creek 
Park in Langhorne. The Elements 
will entertain on August 20. Bring 
blankets or chairs for seating. 


Carnegie Center, 609-452-1444. 
Lunchtime concerts continue on 
Wednesdays in the Greenway Am- 
phitheater, 12:15 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Cedric Jensen’s Jazz Quintet, July 
19. Nocturne, featuring contem- 
porary jazz, on July 26. Followed 
by folk artist Elaine Silver on 
August 2. Raindates are Thurs- 
days. 

East Brunswick Community 
Beach, 201-390-6825. Tim Gillis 
Band on July 23. And Solid Brass 
on July 30. Both shows start at 7 
p.m. 

Liberty Village, 201-782-8550. 
Jazz in July Series features The 
Par 4 Jazz Band on Saturdays, Ju- 
ly 22 and 29. WOR New Jersey Day 
on Thursday, Aug. 3. 


Princeton Meadows Shopping Center 
Plainsboro, New Jersey 08536 
609-799-5560 


Riverboat Jazz Kings: 7he Preservation 
Hall Jazz Band brings the sound of New 
Orleans’ parades, saloons, and riverboats 
to Stockton State College on August 6. 
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DISCOVER THE GREAT AMERICAN 
~ DIFFERENCE!!! 


Medallion Back 
Jacquard 


$599. 


Also many designer 
covers to choose from 
Retail $899. 


High Back 
Country Sofa 


$599. 


Retail $899. 
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Pillow Floral 
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(Other Fabrics starting 


at $649.) 


~ Loose Pillow 


ART DECO 
$899. 
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(Other Fabrics starting You may choose from many 
at $649.) designer covers at our Sale Prices 


All of our sofas can be purchased in 3 DIFFERENT SIZES as well as 3 SIZES OF SLEEPERS. 
Our standard features include: 
1. SUPERIOR HARDWOOD FRAMES (Mfg. 25 year warranty) 


2. OLD-FASHIONED COIL SPRING SUSPENSION 
3. The FINEST SEAT CUSHION MATERIALS found anywhere (Mfg. 10 year warranty) 
4 


- Choose FABULOUS FABRICS from America’s leading mills such as BURLINGTON, COLLINS AIKMAN, WAVERLY 


and MANY MORE. 
BEDROOMS, DINING ROOMS and STEARNS AND FOSTER bedding now at Super Grand Opening special 


savings! 


The Great American Furniture Company 
at.... [he Marketplace Mall 


(201) 422-7898 
(201) 422-7899 
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HANDPAINTED TILES 
FROM EVERYWHERE! 


TerraG@tta | 


American: The Painted Tile, 
Firebird, Jonathan Studios, 
Whitehead Studios. 
Mexican: Decorative, Unglazed 
Terra Cotta. 
Portuguese: Culinarios, Wild- 
flowers, Tome, Madiera. 
Italian: Musa, Amalfi, Sfumaco, 
Connice Imagini. 
English and Dutch Delft 
English Art Tile 
Spanish: Valecua 
Chinese: Glazed 


Princeton Forrestal Village 
Princeton 
609-520-0075 


The Tomato Factory 
Hopewell 
609-466-1229 
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JEWELRY: 14K Gold - Sterling Silver - Quartz Crystals 
Country Gifts - Brass Doorknockers— Touch Lamps 
Baseball Cards-Fine Art-Crafts-Custom Ceramics 

_ CAST IRON: Banks- Doorstops- Fire Emblems- Muffin Pans 

CLOTHING AND ACCESSORIES: Womens Casualwear 
Handwoven /Hand Dyed Fashions for Men and Women 

Handbags-Tie Dyes-— Vintage Clothing 40s to Present 

UNIQUE COLLECTIBLES:Masks- Wall Hangings- AND MORE ! | 

FOOD: From PA Dutch Funnel Cake to Italian Sausages 


We're Huckleberry Hill Country Market — indoor 
and outdoor shops overlooking the Delaware River, 
near historic Lambertville. 


We've got the bargains you ve been looking for ina 
setting that you and your family will love. 


SUMMER SPLASH SALE 
SAVE 20% STOREWIDE 


S 


PLUS 
SAVE 50% ON OUR 
WHITE 30 x 42 LAMINATE 
TOP TABLE WITH METAL 
TUBULAR LEGS AND 
FOOTREST. 
REG. $240.00 


SPECIAL 


UMMER 


SALE PRICE $ 1 20° 


| ALSO SAVE 40% to 50% ON 
5 DRAWER FLAT FILES!! HURRY IN 
WHILE SUPPLIES LAST 


tria 
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Great Adventures: 


e pulled the red, pad- 
ded steel neckbraces over our 


heads. They looked like life- 
jackets; we could not turn our 
heads, but we did manage a 


sideways peak at each other. And, 
just before the Great American 
Scream Machine pulled away from 
the platform, my husband asked, 
in astonishment, ‘‘WHAT have you 
gotten us into.”’ 

What, indeed. I am the original 
chicken when it comes to thrill 
rides, Rollercoasters — no. Loops 
— no. If it is fast, or jerky, or uses 
centrifugal force, I won’t ride it. 
Put me on the ferris wheel and let 
me enjoy the view. Or let me stay 
on the merry-go-round, that’s my 
speed. 

But all of the Six Flags Great 
Adventure hype for the new roller 
coaster (‘‘the tallest and fastest 
looping steel roller coaster in the 
world’’) finally began to make a 
dent in my consciousness. Life 
Magazine gave it a two-page 
spread. The New York Times 
quoted experts promising a 
smooth, not-too-scary ride. 

Officials at Great Adventure 
believe they have put behind them 
the safety problems that bedeviled 
them in 1983 (a fatal fire) and 1987 
(two accidents and several violent 
incidents). Now the publicity for 
Great Adventure emphasizes good, 
clean fun for families with 
children. [See profile of Ray 
Williams, in charge of the park 
since 1987, below.] Indeed, 
everyone now thinks of the park as 
a family destination. If you are 
over 30, you go with your kids, os 
don’t go by yourselves. 

That is, if you are sensible. On a 
recent Monday evening, though, 
we were ‘‘in child mode,” as the 
shrinks would say, and made the 
whimsical decision to drive to 
Great Adventure and test this sup- 
posedly not-too-scary coaster. 

It would be a true great adven- 
ture. The usual way to go to. an 
amusement park is, of course, to 
spend a lot of time, to go early and 
stay late. We would have less than 
two hours before Great Adventure 
closed at 10 p.m. 

Could. you get your money’s 
worth on a late evening visit to 
Great Adventure? Yes, I found. If 
you’ve never been on it, if like 
Madonna says “‘it’s the very first 
time,’’ the Great American 
Scream Machine is definitely 
worth the trip. 

Forty-two minutes after we left 
Princeton, via I-195 to Exit 16, our 
headlights were shining on the 
base of the mammoth roller 
coaster — two loops that looked 
like bottomless traps, a giant hill 
that seemed to reach to the sky. 

At 173 feet high, the coaster was 
an awesome sight. I suffered 
twinges of nervous anticipation as 
we negotiated our entrance. For 15 
precious minutes I was waiting in 
line at customer service (we were 


paying by check, as befits a last- 
minute endeavor) and trying to get 
through the metal detectors (put 
up to deter any hoodlums who 
might again want to terrorize the 
park). They had to search my 
pocketbook. All the while, my anx- 
iety mounted. 

Once in, putting off the moment 
when we would have to get in line, 
we wandered among the brightly 
lit food stands, as music, clatter, 
and screams of excitement filled 
the air. 

At 9 p.m., about half the crowd 
consisted of young adults — late 
teens and early 20s, usually in four- 
somes. Then there were families, 
even with very young children. Of 
those over 30, most were unaccom- 
panied by children or teens. 

In contrast to the boardwalk-or- 
mall T-shirted attire of the 
patrons, the Great Adventure 
employees smacked of home-made 
apple-pie. Men over 20 — some of 
whom were off-duty soldiers and 
crisply military — wore smoky- 
bear ranger-type hats and stood by 
guard/information stations in 
every section of the park. Fresh- 
scrubbed boys with crew cuts 
made cheerful microphone an- 
nouncements while girls with ’50s 
pony tails assisted with the rides. 

The ‘‘American’’ part of the 
roller coaster’s name, refers to 
educational displays of historical 
flags under the canopy where near- 
ly 2,000 people per hour line up to 
wait, watched over by a guardona 
high stool and signs saying ‘‘Line 
cutters will be ejected from the 
park.’’ This Monday evening, 
though, there was almost no line, 
and very shortly we found 
ourselves on the platform. 


Betore I had a chance to back 
out, I was strapped in my seat and 
wondering what to do with my 
glasses and my pocketbook. I put 
the pocketbook between my feet 
and stuffed my glasses hurriedly in 
the pocket of my skirt as the car 
moved, willy nilly, down the track. 

Few activities allow human be- 
ings to give way to totally delicious 
abandon. To no control. To letting 


what will happen, happen. Virtual- 


ly all of these activities are either 
illegal or limited to adults. For a 
this roller coaster, though, you 
need be only 54 inches tall. 

The park does have three others 
— a mild one, Mine Train, plus 
Rolling Thunder, a wooden ‘‘twin- 
track’’ and then Lightnin’ Loops, 
known in the trade as an ‘‘out and 
back’”’ that goes out, forward, and 
then reverses back. 

The “Great American Scream 
Machine,” built this year for $6.8 
million, has a 55-degree banked 
drop of 155 feet, vertical loops of 
136 feet, 107 feet, and 97 feet, then a 
pretzel-style boomerang with two 
loops and a ‘‘double-looped, cork- 
screw styled helix,” all guarantee- 


ing a breathless 140-second ride at 
speeds of more than 68 m.p.h. 

The long slow climb, 173 feet to 
the peak, left me wide eyed and 5. 
barely breathing. Whomp, down 
we went to the very bottom, and 
before we could blink, up, up and 
up, to where we would loop upside 
down and whoosh, down the loop 
and up to the next. 

Screaming? I screamed on the 
first downhill and on the first loop. 
By the second loop I mouthed silent 
screams. The moment was so 
delicious that I did not want to 
dilute it with my voice. 

Around and down we turned and 
swerved, and my head bumped 
helplessly from side to side against 
the padded rest. This machine took 
me totally and completely helpless 
along its inexorable path, yet I ,.. 
found its power totally comfor- 
table. 

It was s-oo smooth, not at all 
jerky. (I found out later that only 
the wooden coasters are jerky, 
smooth rides are characteristic of 
iron and steel.) 

It never went too fast too far, and 
it knew when to slow down. Just 
when the ride became too intense, 
it eased off, to let you catch your 
breath before another loop, seven 
loops in all. 

When the car eased into the sta- 
tion, I was goggle-eyed, dazed, and 
proud. I’d done it. I — the original 
scaredy-cat — had survived my 
very first time. The “I’ve done it’’ 
feeling was exhilarating. 

What followed is a haze. I a 
remember depending on the side 
rails to keep my balance as we 
walked down the ramp. At the bot- 
tom was a nervous father, waiting 
for his daughter to finish her ride, 
anxious to be assured that, indeed, 
she would be safe. 

Yes, I said. I'd rather my child 
rode this roller coaster than a 
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church bazaar’s ferris wheel. I feel 
sure she’s safe. 

Whereupon we rode on the big- 
er gest ferris wheel in the park, ‘“‘The 
Big Wheel.” Dangling 150 feet in 
the air I contemplated my victory, 
counting the loops of the roller 
coaster, imagining again how it 
had been. From the other side 
came shouts and splashes — big 
splashes of water. 

Six Flags Great Adventure has 
four water rides. Since we had 
rushed away without any change of 
clothes, we followed the sounds of 
the water and hoped to find one 
that would splash us but not soak 
us. 
The first sign on ‘‘Splash Water 
Falls’ said “‘You will get wet.” 
The second sign was the same. I 
did not believe the signs until I saw 
the passengers emerge, dripping. 

The signs weren’t kidding. The 
boat swooshed into a cloud of water 
then passed under a waterfall. We 
emerged feeling foolish, giddy as a 
couple of kids, and dripping wet. 


l. was nearly closing time, 
though, and by the time we walked 
back to the gate, our clothes were 
damp-dry. 

Even at 10 p.m. closing, some of 
the concessions were brightly lit. 
People streamed out to the parking 
lot in family clumps. I over heard 
one father say, as he went out the 
gate, “‘I had seven rides. I figure 
that’s $2 a ride. Not bad.” 

Yes, an adults-only evening visit 
to Great Adventure can be worth 
the ticket. After 4 p.m. the price 
drops to almost half — from $23 to 
$15 each, and that includes safari 
tickets to use on another day. After 
you enter, you can pay $3 extra for 
a “twicket”’ (total of $18 for an 
evening visit,) to make a second 
‘ visit that month. Parking is $3 per 
AND ATER PEE IT LEAL IEA LE OO 
man beings to give way to 
2.“The Scream Machine will. 
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car. Your evening could last from 7 
to 11 p.m. and cost $35 (including 
two small soft drinks) plus, if you 
are a parent, babysitting fees. And 
you could bring the baby back the 
next week for the safari, open 
seven-days-a-week, 9 to 5 p.m. 

At night, early in the week, you 
can pack more rides into a shorter 


time because the lines are shorter. 


In one hour you can go on three or 
four of the best ones, whereas on a 
Saturday it can take one hour to 
stand in line for one ride. You can 
also park very close to the en- 
trance, which saves 10 minutes 
each way. 

If you go: Take I-95 past 
Hightstown and Robbinsville to ex- 
it 16. Grab a bite to eat at a 
McDonald’s or a chicken rest- 
aurant that are just off the exit, on 
the way to the park. A Getty gas 
station is at the park entrance and 
remains open for an hour past clos- 
ing time. 


For shorter lines, go early in the © 


week and early in the day, or in the 
evening. Friday and Sunday ad- 
missions include concert tickets — 
Fridays feature such groups as 
Cheap Tricks on July 21 and 
Samantha Fox on July 28 while 
Sundays are more sedate, with 
groups like the Oak Ridge Boys on 
July 30, all at 8 p.m. Russian 
dancers and folksingers perform 
four shows daily, on the half hour 
from 5:30 to 8:30. Fireworks flare 
on weekends at 9:30 p.m.. Then 
there are revues, water skiing 
shows, diving shows, and a 180 
degree cinema show. 


Mr. Great Adventure 


Gooa clean fun is a lifetime 
job for Ray Williams, the president 
of Six Flags Great Adventure. He’s 
been working for Six Flags amuse- 
ment parks since he was a 
teenager in Georgia, and he has 
never had another employer. 

When he came to New Jersey in 
1987, his mission was to create an 
apple-pie safe atmosphere for a 
park where one mishap after 


by Barbara Fox 


A Scream in the Park: 


Ride the Great American 
Scream Machine, the 
newest hair-raiser in 
Jackson. Meet Ray 
Williams, the gentle guy 
from Georgia who pro- 
motes ‘good clean fun’ 
for families. But he also 
brings in the hot acts — 
for example, Samantha 
Fox. 


another had shaken the public’s 
confidence. Though at 40 years old 
he was young for the job — it is the 
biggest seasonal theme park in the 
nation — Williams was an obvious 
candidate. The son of an Atlanta 
fireman, he represents the very 
image of middle-America whole- 
someness. 

‘What you have in life is a func- 
tion of the price you want to pay 
and how hard you want to work for 
it,’ says Williams, who lives with 
his wife and two school-aged 
daughters in West Windsor and is 
active in the Princeton United 
Methodist Church. ‘Don’t make 
me sound too sanctimonious,”’ he 
asks, ‘‘but I think it’s important for 
our two girls to set an example in 
that respect.’’ His free moments 
are rare during the 180-day park 
season, but he still finds time to go 
to G-rated movies with the family. 

Williams has a gentle Georgia 
accent, but says he has an “‘involv- 
ed, demanding management style. 
You gotta’ be able to produce.” His 
goal is to raise attendance from 2 
million to 2.5 million this season. 

Great Adventure is the fourth 
biggest tourist attraction in New 
Jersey, ranked after Atlantic City, 
the Statue of Liberty, and the 
Meadowlands, and the idea of ad- 
ding a $6 million minor league 
baseball stadium is being discuss- 
ed. The park was built for $50 
million in 1974 and was bought by 
the Six Flags company in 1977. 
Penn Central was the parent com- 
pany then, and Bally bought it in 
1981. By 1983, Great Adventure was 
grossing $70 million. In 1987, Bally 
sold the seven theme-park chain to 
a North Jersey firm, Wesray 
Capital. 

“‘The decisions are multi- 
faceted; they cut across the entire 
spectrum — finance, retail, mar- 
keting, food, facilities, main- 
tenance, construction, and securi- 
ty,” says Williams, rejecting the 
notion that someone without 
amusement park experience could 
do his job. “‘It is very seldom that 
you would find an industry or 
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At Middle Mountain Designs, we make “corporate communi- 
cations” easy for you, and fast. We create new ideas or follow 
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transfers, laser printed proofs, even pick-up and delivery. 


We can take your project from rough ideas to the final printed 
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Give us a call: You'll like working with us. 
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YOU TOO CAN LEARN TO FLY. 


It's only natural that you'd want to. Fact is, more than 
86,000 Americans, just like yourself, startéd doi 
year. Because, the only way to satisfy that 
of wanting to fly is to take off and go do it. And 
with our special $25 introductory flight offer, 
that's easy: Just give us a buzz. Or a whistle. 
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business where all of these come 
into play.” 

“IT worry about a lot of things. 
You want to do the right moral 
thing in the context of a decision. I 
also worry about what product we 
are delivering for the money we 
are charging.” 

He claims not to worry about 
safety, because all of the safety 
guidelines are in place, but the 
lack of safety is what brought him 
to the job. In 1984, eight teenagers 
died in a fun-house accident and, 
naturally, attendance plummeted. 
With $5.2 million invested in fire- 
prevention equipment, the park 
began to rebuild its reputation. 

By 1987 everything should have 
been back to normal, but four in- 
cidents — two involving supervi- 
sion of rides — pointed an accusing 
finger at the then-president, Don 


Conway. Several outbreaks of 
violence among teenagers in April 
were followed by a fatal fall from 
the Lightnin’ Loops roller coaster 
in June, and a broken leg on a 
bobsled ride in July. Then a camel 
from the safari section sat on a 
worker and broke her back. 
Williams was called in, mid- 
season, from a job as president of 
another Six Flags park in Illinois. 
Metal detectors were installed — a 
first for amusement parks. The 
security force was more than tripl- 
ed, and a 20-year veteran of FBI 
management, Walter McDonald, 
was appointed as safety director. 


W iiiiams instituted new re- 


cruitment and training procedures 
for a work force that swells from 
250 people in the winter to 3,500 in 
the summer, most of whom are 
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Clothing © Jewelry ® Gifts © Primitive Art 


Treasures from around 

the world in a delightfully 
unique boutique, just off 
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young and still developing their 
social skills. He is known for 
unusual recruiting methods — let- 
ters to parents in daily 
newspapers, for instance — and for 
a training program that adds a 
dose of Norman Rockwell-style 
values to the regulation handbook. 
In the dress code boys’ hair may 
not extend below the collar. 

The job of host or hostess starts 
at $4.50 to $7 per hour, a good 
beginning for a young person who 
likes to work with people, to be out- 
doors, and to have some respon- 
sibility. The prospects for ad- 
vancement are excellent. After all, 
the young Ray Williams started his 
career at a Six Flags Park at the 
wheel of a riverboat ride in 1967. 


To come from the Bible belt and 
the Midwest was, indeed, a 
challenge, says Williams, who 
acknowledges that the metro- 
politan northeast has different 
value systems. ‘Particularly in 
the northeast, it is pretty difficult 
to find a safe wholesome environ- 
ment,”’ he says. “‘The level of im- 
patience is much higher here. I’ve 
found much less tolerance of peo- 
ple’s actions. The general level of 
tenseness is a direct function of the 
density, of so many people in such 
a confined area.”’ 

To cope with Yankee impa- 
tience, Williams instituted strict 
‘no cutting in line’ procedures. If 
you cut in line, you get ejected 
from the park. If you cause trouble 
on a ride by refusing to get off, the 
workers learn to assert authority. 
In Williams’ words, they ‘“‘ask you 
real nice and explain why you need 
to get out, then call for a super- 
visor.’” Never will a ride operate 
with a refusenik aboard. 

To enhance the park’s appeal for 
families with young children, he 
preceded this year’s building of a 
new roller coaster by last year’s 
establishment of a five-acre at- 
traction for kids, Bugs Bunny 
Land, with ‘‘live’’ Warner 
Brothers characters such as 
Tweetie and Daffy in obvious com- 
petition with Disney mice. 

A visit to his dad’s workplace 
meant, for Ray Williams, going to 
the firehouse. For the Williams 
girls, a day with dad means — 
well,-an entire amusement park. 
The oldest one was outraged, in 
fact, the first time she visited when 
the park was open. She was used to 
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Monongahela Music: 


The Oak Ridge Boys 
take Great Adventure on a trip through 
their country/pop sounds on July 30. 


having it all to herself, and, “‘What 
are all those people doing in my 
park,”’ she wanted to know. 

Tall, lean, witha tinge of gray at 
age 42, Ray Williams is likable but 
dignified with the ingrained, pa- 
tient politeness often typical of 
Southern men. You would not say 
that Williams is bland, but it would 
be a mistake to say he is a colorful 
character. People tend not to use 
cuss words when he is present. 
When he walks through the park — 
and he likes to do that often — the 
young employees say ‘Hi, Mr. 
Williams,’’ and he encourages 
them to call him ‘‘Ray.”’ 

Helping people to have fun is not 
on the same scale of importance as 
saving people’s lives from fire or 
saving their souls from brimstone. 
But few others can help so many 
people to “‘have a great day,” the 
phrase that the park’s operators 
use when they answer the Great 
Adventure phones. 

Williams is a serious man and he 
takes the day’s fun seriously. 
‘“‘There’s no such thing as difficult 
people, there are just difficult pro- 
blems,’’ he intones, in discussing 
how the young hosts are trained. 
‘“You have to enjoy making people 


happy.” 
Pop 


Club MTV Concert Tour, Ticket- 
master. Is rap the devil’s music? 
Or is it just part of a vast com- 
munist conspiracy to undermine 
the morals of our youth? Find the 
answer to these musical questions 
when VJ Downtown Julie Brown 
hosts MTV’s traveling caravan of 
would-be, video stars on July 23. 
The show includes Tone Loc, Paula 
Abdul, Milli Vanilli, Information 
Society, and Was (Not Was). None 
of these groups is much musically, 
but they all look good. 


Garden State Arts Center, 
201-442-9200. Bob Dylan, the poetic 
voice of a restless generation, per- 
forms on Friday, July 21. Dylan 
will be joined on stage by backup 
musicians G.E. Smith, Kenny 
Aaronson, Christopher Parker, 
and Steve Earl. The enigmatic 
troubadour is not nearly as rele- 
vant as he once was, but worth ex- 
periencing nontheless. Composi- 
tions like ‘‘Knockin’ on Heaven’s 
Door,” and ‘‘Like a Rolling Stone”’ 
are American classics, indepen- 
dent of both time and space. 

The Doobie Brothers reunite for 
two shows on July 26-27. Mike & the 
Mechanics, featuring Mike Ruth- 
erford (of Genesis), appear on 
August 3. Songwriter Carole King 
who began composing 20 years ago 
with a brilliant stable of New York 
lyricists like Neil Diamond and 
Carol Bayer Sager performs 
August 4. And the much-maligned 
but resolute Bee Gees play on 
August 6. 


John & Peter's, 215-862-9951. 
With more than 40 albums to their 
combined credit, the Blues Busters 
feature Brian Auger (formerly of 


Oblivion Express), Catfish Hodge, 


Freebo (from Bonnie Raitt’s band) 
and Larry Zack (who has recorded 
with Jackson Browne). They ap- 
pear at the New Hope landmark on 
July 21. 

Also Paul Plumeri Blues Band, 
July 22. Flamin’ Harry, July 23. 
Staboo, July 27. The Road Runners 
Blues Band, July 28. The Razor- 
backs, July 29. Look for August 
performances by John Hammond, 
Terrance Simien, Frankie Lee, 
and Robert Hazard. 


Mann Music Center, 215-878-7707. 
Little Feat brings their eclectic 
spectrum of American sounds — 
combining R&B, jazz, blues, and 
classic rock — to West 
Philadelphia on Saturday, July 22. 


Waterloo Village, 201-347-4700: 
Country music legend Merle Hag- 
gard performs with Guy Clark on 
Friday, July 21, at 8 p.m in the 
Waterloo Theater Tent. Haggard, 
who started performing at the age 
of 15, travels with his renowned 
road band, the Strangers. 

On July 26 Waterloo presents 
Dick Clark’s ‘“‘American Bands- 
tand Concert Tour’’ featuring the 
Spinners, the Association, the 
Guess Who, and the Drifters. Coun- 
try great Willie Nelson follows on 
Thursday, July 27. 201-347-4700. 


New Jersey State Fair, 
609-587-6300. Don’t look now 4H 
groupies, but it’s that time again in 
the old Garden State. Don your 
John Deere baseball cap and head 
on over to the annual state fair as it 
kicks off a monster slate of 
musical entertainment at Garden 
State Park on August 4, with Dizzy 
Gillespie. The Diz is followed by 
Tammy Wynette on August 6, then 
the Atlanta Rhythm Section and 
the Preservation Hall Jazz Band, 
August 7. 

Also the Dovells, August 8; John 
Kay and Steppenwolf, August 9; 
Ink Spots and Junior Walker & the 
All Stars, August 10; the Monkees 
and Bill Haley’s Comets, August 
11; Charlie Daniels Band and 
WMMR bands, August 12; and the 
Association and Ed Hurst Steel 
Pier Dance Party, August 13. 
609-587-6300. 


Princeton Arts Council Summer 
Sounds, 609-924-8777. The 16th an- 
nual Summer Sounds Free Music 
Series features Usual Suspects on 
Thursday, July 20; the Dinner 
Ladies, July 27; and the Road Run- 
ners, August 3. In case of rain, con- 
certs will be held at the Loft 
Theater, 102 Witherspoon Street. 
All shows begin at 7:30 p.m. 


The Spectrum, Ticketmaster. 
The long-awaited Doobie Brothers 
reunion rumbles into South Philly 
on Saturday, July 29. 


McCarter Theater, 609-683-8000. 
Randy Newman, the 
singer/songwriter who was 
scheduled to appear Wednesday, 
July 26, at 8 p.m. has cancelled his 
entire summer tour due to an il- 
Iness in the family. Ticket holders 
are advised to return tickets to the 
box office for a complete refund. 
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On the Boardwalk 


e was never as heady as 
John, never as pretty as Paul, nor 
as innocent and impressionable as 
young, master George. He was the 
silly Beatle, the sarcastic imp, 
always more the court jester than 
the accomplished musician. With 
Ringo what you saw was what you 
got. 

Former Fab Four drummer 
Ringo Starr leads his all-star 
“‘backup”’ band into Atlantic City 
next month, with a much- 
anticipated August 6 concert at 
Bally Grand’s Grandstand Under 
the Stars. Starr is fresh out of a 
midwestern alcohol detox pro- 
gram, reportedly feeling friskier 
than ever, and anxious to regain 
center stage as a credible musi- 
cian. We all remember Ringo the 
head-bobbing bloke, but was he 
ever a credible musician? In this 
case, again, it may just be 
credibility by association. 

Joining Starr on drums will be 
veteran stickman Levon Helm. 
Helm, formerly of the Band, is best 
known for his insightful and pas- 
sionate renditions of ‘“The Weight”’ 
and “The Night they Drove Old 
Dixie Down.”’ Expect Helm, a con- 
sumate professional, to fill in on 
some of the more complex drum 
accents. Starr has more personali- 
ty than Helm, but Helm has 
rhythm and that helps when you’re 
a drummer. 

Rick Danko, also of the Band, 
will round out the rhythm section 
on blazing bass guitar. Both Helm 
and Danko were members of Bob 
Dylan’s original electric band dur- 
ing his much-chronicled Wood- 
stock, New York, phase. Together 
with Robbie Robertson and 
Richard Manuel they went on to 
superstardom as the Band with 
classic hits like ‘‘Stagefright’’ and 
“Up on Cripple Creek.”’ 

On keyboards, the All-Starr band 
will feature two of rock’s most col- 
orful personalities. Billy Preston, 
who will also double as musical 
coordinator, has toured with the 
Rolling Stones and George Har- 
rison. Somewhat reminiscent of 
Little Richard, he is best known for 
his glittering version of ‘Willie Go 
Round In Circles,” but has since 
concentrated on inspirational 
gospel themes. Accompanying 
Preston will be the fabled Dr. 
John, who made a career out of 
trying to get his picture on the 
cover of the Rolling Stone. 


Clarence Clemons — the Master 
of Disaster — joins the group on 
monster sax. Clemons, who has 
been a mainstay of Bruce Springs- 
teen’s E Street Band since its early 
’70s inception in nearby Asbury 
Park, is an imposing, one-man, 
rhythm and blues section. He is a 
native of Red Bank and has toured 
solo with the Red Bank Rockers. 
Rumor has it that Clemons -will 
join the Grateful Dead later this 
summer for a brief leg of the 
group’s current North American 
tour. 

With this band, what you see 
really is what you get — an all-star 
ensemble that features some of the 
most prolific performers that rock 
music has produced. And, oh yeah, 
Ringo, too. David Kramer 


Casinos 


Bally’s Grand Casino Hotel, 
609-233-4050. The reformed, Lowell 
George-less Little Feat headline at 
the Grandstand Under The Stars 
on Thursday, July 19. Following 
these eclectic rockers on July 20 
will be the enigmatic Bob Dylan, 
fresh off his successful, tongue-in- 
cheek recording stint with the 
Amazing Willburys. 

The Doobie Brothers reunion 
tour hits Bally’s turf July 22. 
Smokey Robinson rounds out the 
month with a week of super-slick 
shows scheduled for July 25-30. On 
August 6, Ringo Starr hits the 


boards with Billy Preston, Dr. 
John, Joe Walsh, Nils Lofgren, 
Levon Helm, Rick Danko, and 
Clarence Clemons. 


Caesars, 609-343-2570. This little 
vaudevillian just refuses to die. 
Entertainer George Burns appears 
with singer Lucie Arnaz through 
July 25. If Burns fails to appear 


With this band, 
what you see real- 
ly is what you get. 
And, oh yeah, 
Ringo too. 


they can always screen his latest 
endeavor, the videotape produc- 
tion of ‘“‘George Burns: His Wit and 
Wisdom.” 

Magician David Coppperfield 
follows on August 1 through 6 with 
his latest array of monster illu- 
sions. 


Claridge, 609-340-3700. The 
musical that would not go away: 
Tony Darrow is the star of this 
neverending production of 
Rodgers’and Hart’s ‘‘Pal Joey,” 
now running through September 3. 


Harrah’s Marina Hotel & Casino, 
800-2-Harrah. The musical comedy 
‘“‘Nunsense”’ continues its popular 
run through September 8. Also held 
over through the remaining weeks 
of summer is the Chicago-based 
Second City Comedy troupe. 

If you enjoy jokes that have been 
festering since antiquity then 
you'll enjoy Shecky Green, Sep- 
tember 8-10. Shecky is a dinosaur, 


with impeccable timing and 


classic Catskill delivery. See him 
before his breed of old-world 
schmoozer becomes extinct and 
vanishes from the earth. 


Resorts International, 
609-340-6523. Mr. Las Vegas 
himself, the quintessential lounge 
lizard Wayne Newton, appears Ju- 
ly 19-24 at the Superstar Theater. 


Newton is followed by the beard- 
ed Kenny Rogers on July 28 and 29, 
then Welshman Tom Jones on 
August 2 through 8. 


Showboat Hotel & Casino, 
609-343-4000. David Brenner 
headlines the Mardi Gras 
showroom with eight shows July 25 
through 30. 


The Sands Hotel & Casino, 
800-257-8580. Step aside Shecky 
Greene, Buddy Hackett, Don 
Rickles, and especially Joey 
Bishop. There is an irreverent new 
breed of comedian headlining the 
casinos these days and the Sands is 
showcasing a sample in their Copa 
Room on July 21-22. See Gilbert 
Gottfried, Emo Phillips, and Rich 
Hall, as they take no prisoners with 
their outrageous comedy offerings. 
Also Natalie Cole, July 26-30. 
Samantha Fox, August 4-6. And 
Jay Leno, August 9-13. 


Tropworld, 609-340-4000. The 
Golden Boys of Rock ’n’ Roll — 
Bobby Rydell, Frankie Avalon, 
and Fabian — review their Philly- 
based hit parade with a series of 
painfully-nostalgic engagements 
July 19-23. While many of their hit 
singles exude a timeless teenage 
quality, they themselves appear 
awkward and out of place. Forever 
young? Not on your life. 

The Moody Blues follow on July 
25-30. These master musicians, 
who recorded such classic albums 
as “Days of Future Past” are still 
worth a peek. Expect brilliant 
sound and stage production. 
Original bandmembers include 
Justin Hayward, Ray Thomas, 
Patrick Moraz, Graeme Edge, and 
John Lodge. They were the first to 
introduce classical flavoring into a 
rock-oriented format, and thereby 
paved the way for bands like 
Emerson, Lake & Palmer, YES, 
and Electric Light Orchestra. 
Forever young? Only on CD. 
Another Philadelphian, Patti 
Labelle, appears August 4-6. 


Trump Castle, 609-441-8610. 
Regis Philbin and Kathy Lee Gif- 
ford of early-morning television 
fame appear August 25-27. What 
these two do on stage is anybody’s 
guess. But you can bet it isn’t a live 
sex show. 


Trump Plaza, 800-523-2803. 

Emotionally-charged singer Ann 
Jillian opens a six-night string of 
engagements on July 25. She is 
joined by pop pianist and conduc- 
tor Peter Nero. 
_ Stay tuned for the Penn & Teller 
shows, August 8-13. These former 
Philadelphia street performers are 
proof that success does not 
necessarily go to your head. The 
offbeat comedy/magic twosome 
has finally hit the big time, and are 
just as pompous and full of 
themselves as they were when 
nobody knew them. 
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Local Color 


or innovative art in the 
outdoors guaranteed to provoke 
either a positive or negative reac- 
tion, check out the outdoor 
sculpture at Rutgers Summerfest. 
‘On Site,’’ curated by John 
Goodyear, has 18 works by Mason 
Gross faculty, students, and alum- 
ni, sprinkled in the neighborhood of 
Nicholas Music Hall. 

The prize for art that calms the 
nerves must go to Sallie 
McCorkle’s ‘Untitled Transac- 
tions.’’ Inside a little cabin, 
painted green on the interior, is an 
adirondack chair. When you sit in 
the chair, you can look out a win- 
dow and see birch trees and blue 
sky. 

Laurie Steelink’s humorous 
‘Boobie Trap” looks like a web 
hung among the trees near the 
Levin Theater. Jin Koung Chang 
has created a flower garden from 
bent, painted, 78 r.p.m. records. 
Pam Axelson set her tall, steel 
sculptures on the edge of the side 
walk, and Aaron Goldblatt’s ‘‘Sar- 
cophagus” is a huge, truncated 
figure right in front of the theater. 

The exhibit continues through 
July 30; plan to arrive at 7 for an 8 
p.m. concert so you can visit some 
of the outlying sites; some are as 
far away aS Voorhees Chapel or 
the Douglass library. 


Local Color 


Princeton Gallery of Fine Art, 8 
Chambers Street. 609-921-8123. 
New work by Thomas George of 
Princeton, Hannah Fink of Rocky 
Hill, and Vivian George of 
Hoboken, and recent acquisitions 
by Milton Avery, Frank Stella and 
Werner Drewes. Also watercolors 
by Ralph Rosenborg, photographs 
by Naomi Savage, and sculpture 
by Melvin Edwards. 


Princeton University Art 
Museum, 609-452-3787. Check out 
familiar treasures in the renovated 
wings. 

Plainsboro Library, 609-799-0909. 
Senior Citizen Art Exhibit, July 20 
to August 10, with work by Felicia 
Ficeto, Milly Bagnasco, Jack 
Cooney, and Phyllis Minikus. 


Art By Design, 131 Washington 
Street, Rocky Hill. 609-924-3513. 


Squibb’s mixed 
media pieces are 
based on organic 
forms, everything 
from real-looking 
fruits and shells to 
fantastic shapes. 


Sculptors Gar Waterman, Barbara 
Lekberg, Jacqueline ter Kuille, 
and Tomae Tezuk, and painters 
Ken MclIndoe, Vince Ceglia, Beth 
Shoenleber, and Eiko Kahn. 


At the Workplace 


David Sarnoff Research Center, 


- 609-734-2507. Works of the 1989 


Presidential Scholars in the Arts, 
through July 28. The Sarnoff center 
sponsored an award to a Presiden- 
tial Scholar in the Visual Arts, Neil 
D. Berger of Ithaca, New York. 
Visual art work and poetry are in- 
cluded in the exhibition. The an- 
nual awards are organized by the 
National Foundation for Advance- 
ment in the Arts, which began 
under the aegis of Educational 
Testing Service. 


The Squibb Gallery, Route 206, 
Lawrenceville. 609-683-6275. 
‘Journey Into Nature,” sculpture 
by Ming Fay, to August 27. Recep- 
tion Tuesday, August 15, 6 to 8:30 
p.m. The gallery is open until 9 
p.m. on Thursdays and on week- 
ends from 1 to 5. Tue mixed media 
pieces are based on organic forms, 
everything from real-iooking fruits 
and shells to fantastic shapes, all 
larger than life. Born in Shanghai, 
Fay has an MFA from the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Carnegie Center 210, Princeton. 
609-452-1444. Sculpture by Gar 
Waterman, through July 31. 


AT&T Corporate Education 
Center Gallery, Carter Road, 
Hopewell. 609-639-4500. ‘‘Chisel and 
Torch,’’ metal and stone 
sculptures by Henry Harvey, Bar- 
bara Speidel, and Giovanna Sor- 
cigli, to August 9. 


Educational Testing Service, 
Rosedale Road. 609-734-1909. 
‘Alice (and look who else) 
Through the Looking Glass,” 
Chauncey Art Gallery through 
August 15. Sandra McKee’s oil 
paintings of Mayan Indians and 
Lynda D’Amico’s pastel drawings, 
Conant Hall, to August 25. 


Merwick, 79 Bayard Lane, 
Princeton. Watercolors by Wilma 
Shimer, through September. 
609-921-7700. 


Medical Center at Princeton, 
609-921-7700. Works by Miriam 
Friend, Sheila Mickle Kierce, and 
Pauline Mickle, July 21 to Septeim- 
ber 15. Reception Friday, July 21, 4 
p.m. 


Trenton Area 


New Jersey State Museum, 205 
West State Street, Trenton. 
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609-292-6308. Potters in the Sun: 
Pueblo Indian Pottery of the 
Southwest, through December 1. 
‘A Density of Passions,” July 29 to 
September 24. Photography by 
Anne Ross, through July 23. 
“Landscapes of Sorrow and Joy,”’ 
A major retrospective of an 
American modernist painter, 
Oscar Bluemner, to September 3. 
German born, Bluemner lived in 
New York and New Jersey. In- 
fluenced by the photographer 
Alfred Stieglitz, he held a one-man 
show at Stieglitz’ gallery in 1915. 
Also, ‘‘Wampum Traders of the 
19th Century” through 1989. 


Artworks, formerly Princeton 
Art Association, 19 Everett Alley, 
Trenton. 609-394-9436. ‘‘Director’s 
Choice,’’ artists chosen by the 
directors of eight major museums, 
through July 29. Washington In- 
augural Bicentennial mini-exhibit, 
and Alan Goodheart’s ‘‘New 
Jersey: A Photographic Dia- 
lectic.”’ 


Ellarslie, Trenton City Museum, 
609-989-3632. In July, the works of 
Etta Roebig, Helen Post, Barry 
Snyder, and Marie Sturken. In 
August, Dorothy Yung, Charles 
Bryan, Zenna Bromer, and Sandra 
Nusblatt. 


The Johnson Atelier Extension 
Gallery, 60 Ward Avenue, Mercer- 
ville. 609-890-7777. Sculpture by 
Petro Hul and photography by Bet- 
sy Bowen, with a series of bronze 
cats, during August. Reception 
Wednesday, August 2, 5 to 7 p.m. 
Ed Pogue’s cast and welded bronze 
and steel sculptures, to July 27. 


Mercer Medical Center, Mercer 
and Bucks County Artists Juried 
Show, to September 22. Jeffrey 
Wechsler of the Zimmerli Art 
Museum is the juror. 609-394-4095. 


The Artful Deposit, 9 North Main 
Street, Allentown. 609-259-3234. 
‘‘The Summer Landscape,’’ 
through August 31, with work by 
Linda Lombardi, Dorothy Bissell, 
Lonn Braender, Karen Wilbert, 
and more. 


New Brunswick 


Jane Voorhees Zimmerli Art 
Museum, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick. 201-932-7237. Pre- 
Columbian Ceramics, from the 
Harkna Collection. Also Assem- 
blages from the Permanent Collec- 
tion, both to August 22. 


Rutgers Art Center, New 
Brunswick, 201-932-7511. ‘‘On 
Site,” an exhibition curated by 
John Goodyear demonstrates how 
sculpture can relate to outdoor 
sites, is part of Rutgers Sum- 
merFest through July 31. The ar- 
tists are faculty, alumni, or 
graduate students of Mason Gross 

- School of the Arts. 


Bucks Area 


James A. Michener Arts Center, 
138 South Pine, Doylestown, 
215-340-9800. Photographs by 
Aaron Siskind, also sculpture and 
Bucks County landscape paintings, 
through August 13. 

Bargeron Gallery, 1087 General 
Greene Road, Washington Cross- 
ing. 215-493-1360. Paintings by Joy 
Barth, Susan Weiss, and Anthony 
Michael Autorino, through July 30. 

Rossi Gallery, Lambertville. 
609-397-1599. “The New Earth: 
Watercolors by William Sauts 
Netzmux’we Bock,” through July 
30. 


In New Hope 


Larsen-Dulman Gallery, 12 West 
Mechanic, New Hope. 215-862-9308. 
Sculpture by Alan Soffer and Cindy 
Jackson, paintings by Deborah 
Moss Marris, and handmade paper 
by Annelies vanDommelen. Soffer 
- is a full-time practicing dentist in 
Media, Pennsylvania. 


Intrinsic Artistry: ‘Vietnamese’ by Ernest 
W. Schlieben stands in stone and fiber- 


glass as part of an outdoor collection at La 
Paix Sculpture Garden in Trenton. 


a Ne Meh ee PO mee ae ere 


Logan Inn,, New Hope. 
215-862-2300. Seward Johnson’s 
“The Whittler”’ is part of Sculpture 


in the Garden, with works from the. 


Johnson Atelier, plus works by 
Robin Price and Marge Levine in- 
doors, through August 11. Recep- 
tion Thursday, July 20, 6 to 8 p.m. 


Upstairs Gallery, Peddler’s 
Village, Lahaska. 215-794-8486. 
“Ships, Sand, Sea and Land,’’ to 
July 29. Includes nautical draw- 
ings by Richard Barber. 


Crafts Plus 


The Gallery, a New Jersey 
Designer Craftsmen showcase, 25 
Livingston Avenue, New Bruns- 
wick. 201-246-4066. All-media juried 
exhibition ‘‘Menagerie” with a 
traditional or non-traditional ap- 
procah to animals as the subject 
matter, August 5 to September 16. 
One of a Kind, works from each 
participating member, through Ju- 
ly 28. Call here for a map of state’s 
galleries, museums, and craft 
centers. 


At the Shore 


Noyes Museum, off Route 9, ad- 
jacent to Forsythe Wildlife Refuge, 
Oceanville. 609-652-8848. IBM is 
lending its Leonardo da Vinci ex- 
hibition, 25 scale models, to Sep- 
tember 10. Also the 1989 Visual 
Arts and Crafts Fellowship Exhibi- 
tion, through September 10. Also 
Roy Wilson’s installation “Spirit 
Wind,”’ described as a ‘‘20-foot long 
cradle-like construction of rattan, 
reed, bamboo, burlap, and corn 
husks suggesting the inevitable 
balance of nature.”’ 

Meet Wilson on Sunday, August 
20. A decoy exhibition by carvers 
from Southern New Jersey is also 
at the Noyes through August 10. 


Long Beach Island Foundation of 
the Arts and Sciences, Loveladies. 
609-494-1241. New Jersey Water 
Color Society, through July 27. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Art Museum, 
Parkway and 26th Street, 
215-763-8100. Masterpieces of Im- 
pressionism and Post Impres- 
sionism: The Annenberg Collec- 
tion, through September 17. 
Ticketron. Monet, Degas, Renoir, 
Boudin, Corot, Manet, Morisot, 
Seurat, Toulouse-Lautrec, Van 


Socials 


Thursday, July 20, 6 to 8 p.m., 
Logan Inn, New Hope. Artists’ 
reception for J. Seward Johnson 
Jr., Brooke Barrie, and others. 
215-862-2300. 


Friday, July 21, 4 p.m., opening 
reception at Medical Center of 
Princeton. 609-921-7700. 


Friday, July 21, 9:30 to 11 a.m. 
YWCA Newcomer Coffee, Bram- 
well House, 609-497-2100. A 
welcome to Princeton: the mon- 
thly Newcomer Coffee for newly- 
arrived residents. 


Wednesday, August 2,5to7p.m., 
opening reception at Extension 
Gallery. 


VERMONT INN TO INN CANOE TRIP 


Today’s Woman 


Savings Inside and Out! 
25 - 50% off* 


Business Suits « Business Dresses 
Evening and Casual Wear 


Positive 
Attitude 


South Brunswick Square Mall, Rte. 1 South fi \ 


201-329-3009 


d 99% ” 
*Does not apply to fy 
J 3 /ee DA, 


layaway 
(609)799-7045 


Princeton 
Meadows 
Shoppping Ctr. 
Plainpboro Road 
Plainsboro 


eer 
Monday-Friday 9:30-8:30 & Saturday 8:30-4:30 


August 17-20, 1989 


ADVENTURE IN STYLE. The scenic beauty of 
rural Vermont in the comfort of a 


charming country inn 


Call for info: Cradlerock Outdoor Network 
609-924-2919 P.O. Box 1431, Princeton, N.J. 08542 
Up-coming adventures include: 
Parent/Child Day September 23, 1989 
fun filled day of one-on-one and group adventure 
Adirondack Photo Weekend October 6-9, 1989 


Columbus Day weekend with professional 
nature photographer Phil Moylan 
Rockclimbing/Pine Barrens week/Ropes 


Courses/Caving/X-cntry skiing and more! 
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NYC PRICES & SELECTION NOW IN EDISON! 


SINCE 1924 ® 
Samytoh MUSIC STORES 


NOW OPEN IN EDISON 


ove over Vanity Fair 
and Paris Review. Princeton’s 
newest magazine is slick and sexy, 


Discover an amazing selection of music and sound equipment 
inthe newest and largest Sam Ash store. You'll find wind and string 
instruments, guitars, amplifiers, drums, home and professional 
electronic keyboards, computers, software, recording equipment, 


sound equipment, instructional videos and an extensive sheet 
music library. As America’s leading music store chain, Sam Ash 
has all the important brands at their famous discount prices. 


MUSIC « SOUND « COMPUTERS 


REPAIRS ¢ RENTALS ¢ TRADES 


1831 Rt. 27 At Plainfield Ave. 


972-5595 


ASK ABOUT OUR WORKSHOPS AND COURSES IN 


MIDI, RECORDING AND SYNTHESIS. 


é ) 
= 


Sat. 9:30-6:00 


609-882-2119 


Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 i 


Sun. 12:00-5:00 i 


©1989 Sam Ash M 


COUPON 


PURCHASE* 


i "NON SALE MERCHANDISE 

J NOT VALID ON PREVIOUS 
SALES OR PENDING 
ORDERS 


S 
I 


EXPIRES 103089 i 
] 


Headquarters for lighting, lamps, bars & 
curios, wall accessories, den furniture 


Prestige Lighting and Home Furnishing World 


2851 Route 1 © Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 


$25.00 OFF 1*50.00 OFFI'100.00 OFF 


PURCHASE* 
I OF $100.00-$249.00 l oF $250.00-$499.00loF $500.00 OR MORE 


“NON SALE MERCHANDISE 
NOT VALID ON PREVIOUS 


but don’t get any halfcocked ideas 
about cheeky swimsuit issues or 
racy exposes about greed and cor- 
ruption. Ellipses, published by 
David Millner of Easy Graphics, 
the Alexander Road-based graphic 
arts shop, and edited by Rutgers 
English professor Laurence Lyons 
Murphy, is a literary book, pure 
and simple. Its editorial content is 
high-brow, written by English pro- 
fessors for English professors. 

Make no mistake about it. If you 
don’t worship at the alter of the 
written word, this magazine is 
definitely not for you. The in- 
augural issue, printed on slick 
paper with equally slick graphics, 
contains articles on such subjects 
as the influence of Rimbaud and 
the French avant-garde on 
American pop culture and the 
transformation of myth into 
political propaganda. 


usic Corp. 


(next to Keats Ford) 


COUPON COUPON 


PURCHASE* 


i *NON SALE MERCHANDISE 
NOT VALID ON PREVIOUS 
SALES OR PENDING 
ORDERS 


ALES OR PENDING 
ORDERS I 


EXPIRES 1030/89 I 
J 


EXPIRES 1030/89 


enapnetip ects 


id Conveniently located 
midway between New York 
and Philadelphia. 


= Modern, five-passenger 
Bell LongRanger 
helicopters. 


® Eight-passenger, pressurized 


Beech King Airs. 


Call 1-800-257-0416 
(In New Jersey 609/771-9500) 


RONSON AVIATION inc. 


Mercer County Airport, Trenton, NJ 08628 


For over 25 years, Ronson Aviation has 
provided the finest on-demand & contract 
charter services in the northeast. 


® Roomy 15-passenger 
Beech C99s. 


® Aircraft crewed 
exclusively by experienced 
professionals. 


® Aircraft management, sales 
and maintenance services 
available too! 


“The idea for this first came up 
in February of 1988,’’ explains 
Millner, who as a writer and 
patron of the arts was willing to 
underwrite the first issue and 
oversee the production and 
distribution. ‘‘A group of people 
just got together, including some 
English professors from around 
the area, and they wanted to 
publish a small book of their 
writing. No one ever expected it 
turn out as well as it has.”’ 

Ellipses is an odd duck in the 
modern publishing world. It came 
together almost by accident and 


Don’t expect 
cheeky swimsuits 
or racey exposes 
in this new 
magazine. It’s 
strictly literary. 


has no business plan for growth 
and development. Millner, quite 
candidly, isn’t even sure it will 
ever be published again. It’s the 
type of shoot-from-the-hip opera- 
tion that would make most profit- 
oriented magazine publishers 
wince. 

The magazine has attracted a 
surprising number of advertisers 
to its inaugural issue. It should 
come as no surprise that the two in- 
side covers belong to Easy 
Graphics and Rapid Graphics, 
which shares office space with 
Millner’s company. Millner 
describes the advertisers as ‘‘like- 
minded supporters of the arts.” 
The standard size ad, which hovers 
awkwardly around a quarter page, 
sells for $150. “‘We did the ad 
setups for free,”’ he says. 

Besides Millner and Murphy, the - 


_ editorial staff includes general 


editor Ronald E. Kostar (a poet 
who earns his living as one of those 
English professors), content editor 
Roxanne Barrett, and technical 
editor Steven Wilson. Deirdre 
Sheean, a Princeton-based painter, 
oversees the artwork and Glenda 
Fenske is charged with production 
and design. 

Could this be an actual example 


Reggae Time 


Princeton area members 
of the Princeton-Granada 
Sister Cities Committee will 
mark the 10th anniversary 
of the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion with a series of events, 
the highlight of which will 
be a “Salsa Fiesta”’ street 
dance, Wednesdsay, July 
19, at 8:30 p.m., in the park- 
ing lot of the Arts Council of 
Princeton, 102 Witherspoon 
Street. Latin music featur- 
ing reggae and salsa 
rhythms will be provided by 
a disc jockey. 

More Latin music will be 
presented the next week by 
the newly formed Mike 
Jones Productions, also at 
the Arts Council of Prince- 
ton. Jones, former manager 
at the Banana Republic on 
Palmer Square and later a 
manager at the Nassau Inn, 
has been also been a disc 
jockey at Marita’s. He’s 
now gone into the entertain- 
ment business fulltime. His 
first production, July 28, 
from 8 p.m. to midnight at 
the Arts Council, is titled 
‘Hot Summer in Paradise.”’ 
The event features tropical 
rhythms of reggae, calypso, 


and soca. Call 609-924-7485. 


of art for art’s sake? And if so, 
what kind of life span can we ex- 
pect for this book? If you judged it 
only by the unmercifully high 
failure rate of the many Princeton- 
based literary magazine startups 
of years’ past, there is not much 
room for optimism. 

But, says Millner, “profitability 
is something that has many dif- 
ferent facets. It is everybody’s 
hope that it is financially pro- 
fitable, but that is not our sole ob- 
jective. If it looks good to us, and 
the stories are good, then it is a 
success.”’ 

Ellipses is distributed to most 
newsstands and bookstores in the 
Princeton and New Brunswick 
areas. Anyone wishing to submit 
an article for consideration can 
forward copy to Ellipses, c/o Easy 
Graphics, University Park Plaza, 
741 Alexander Road, Princeton 
08540. 


Good Causes 


Yellow Brick Toad, 609-397-3100. 
The eighth annual waiter/waitress 
wine relay race and tug-o-war 
takes place Sunday, August 6, star- 
ting at 10 a.m. at the Yellow Brick 
Toad in Lambertville. Rain or 
shine. Last year the Cock n’ Bull 
team emerged the relay victors; 
100 restaurants are invited to par- 
ticipate. 

Scudder’s Farm, 609-633-3941. 
Teamwork Dance, Tuesday, July 
11, at noon. Also Center Dance Col- 
lective in recreations of the 
Denishawn era, Thursday, July 20, 
at 8 p.m. Watson-Johnson Dance 
Theater, Saturday, July 29, 8 p.m. 
Beyond the New Jersey Turnpike 
Sunday, July 30, 3 p.m. 


Grace Norton Rogers School, 
609-890-0808. Theater Dereism 
presents a benefit, a musical cof- 
fee house, ‘‘Magical Music,”’ 
hosted by Mark Davis, the “the 
world’s third tallest magician’’ on 
Saturday, July 22. 

Also ‘‘Little Murders’’ by Jules 
Feiffer, directed by John Bates, 
August 3 to 5 at the Kreps School in 
East Windsor. The name has to do 
with “seeing the world through dif- 
ferent eyes,’’ says Bates, owner 
and operator of Rock Dream 
Records on Route 33. 


American Bible Society, 
212-581-7400. Princeton resident 
Bruce M. Metzger, professor 
emeritus of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is among those suppor- 
ting a $3 million drive to supply 
Christians in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern European countries with 
Bibles. The new program is called 
“Gifts of Love.” 


Holiday Inn, Princeton, 
609-452-9100. John Enright will 
make a stop on his crosscountry 
wheelchair journey at 3 p.m. July 
23 at the Holiday Inn on Route 1. 
The extraordinary trip, which 
began at the Santa Monica pier in 
California, is intended to benefit 
the Will Power Foundation to fund 
research of paralysis and spinal 
cord injuries. 

Planned Parenthood, 437 East 
State Street, Trenton, 609-599-3736. 
Planned Parenthood will hold an 
organizing meeting and public af- 
fairs training session on Wednes- 
day, July 19, at 6 p.m. to train 
volunteers and interested com- 
munity members to become pro- 
choice advocates. 


Hyacinth Foundation AIDS Pro- 
ject, Log Cabin on Cook Campus, 
Rutgers, 201-572-4070. Annual pic- 
nic for clients and volunteers of the 
Central Jersey chapter from 3 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. on Friday, August 4. 


Peace Efforts 
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held this year on Sunday, August 6, 
at the pond behind the library for 
Institute for Advanced Study. 
609-924-5022. Sponsored by the 
Coalition for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, it begins with a picnic sup- 
per at 6:30 p.m., music at 7, anda 
speech by Woodrow Wilson pro- 
fessor Stephen Walt at 7:45. The 
Japanese custom of floating 
candles on water in memory of 
those who died will be observed at 
8:30 p.m. Jeanna Galla is in 
charge. 


Fairs and Affairs 


New Jersey State Museum, State 
Street, Trenton. 609-292-6464. Space 
Day at the New Jersey State 
Museum, Saturday, July 22, will 
celebrate the 20th anniversary of 
the Apollo XI Moon landing with 
NASA exhibits, workshops, guest 
speakers, and special planetarium 
shows. 


New Jersey State Fair, Garden 
State Racetrack., 609-587-6300. 
August 4 to 13. Tickets $5. 


Yellow Brick Toad, Lambert- 
ville, 609-397-3100. The eighth an- 
nual waiter/waitress wine relay 
race and tug-o-war takes place 
Sunday, August 6, starting at 10 
a.m. at the Yellow Brick Toad in 
Lambertville. Rain or shine. Last 
year the Cock N’ Bull team emerg- 
ed the relay victors; 100 
restaurants are invited to par- 
ticipate. 


New Hope Auto Show, 
215-862-5665. More than 40,000 peo- 
ple are expected to gawk at the 
nearly 2,000 cars of this huge show, 
set for Saturday and Sunday, 
August 12 and 13. Pat Livezey, who 
directs the 23rd annual show, says 
that though it is smaller than the 
more well-known shows in Carlisle 
and Hershey, it is still a major 
event for the car folk. 


Horse Park of New Jersey, Stone 
Tavern, 609-292-2888. The Festival 
of Horses takes place on Sunday, 
August 13, at this state-run horse 
facility. 


Miscellany 


Lunar Eclipse, 609-292-6333. A 
total eclipse of the moon starts 
Wednesday, August 16, at 9:21 p.m. 
The total phase — when the full 
moon passes into the earth’s 
shadow — will begin at 10:20 p.m. 
and end at 11:45 p.m. The 
Planetarium at the New Jersey 
-State Museum will have a special 
program, starting at 7:30 p.m. at 
the museum, followed by observa- 
tion at the observatory belonging 
to the Amateur Astronomers 
Association of Princeton at 
Washington Crossing State Park. 


New Jersey State Museum, 
609-292-6464. The museum 
celebrates Space Day Saturday, 
July 22, with workshops, speakers, 
a planetarium show, and NASA ex- 
hibits in honor of the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Apollo XI moon lan- 


ding. 

Mercer County Community Col- 
lege, 609-586-4800. The Division of 
Continuing Education offers 


families a tubing trip down the 
Delaware River Saturday, July 22, 
from 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Tickets 
are $32 per person. Children should 
be accompanied by an adult and be 
at least 8 years old. 


The Nature Center, 609-737-0609. 
All ages are welcome on a guided 
tour for wildflowers on Saturday, 
July 22, beginning at 1 p.m. 
Preregistration required. 


New Jersey Standardbred Horse 
Show, 201-462-2357. The annual 
New Jersey Standardbred Horse 
Show takes palce Sunday, August 
13, at the New Jersey Horse Park 
in Allentown, Monmouth County. 
The show will include separate 
judging for yearlings and for a 
mare and foal class. 

Free stallion breedings will be 
awarded to the owners of horses 
participationg in the show. There 
will also be a total of $5,400 in prize 
money to the winners in each class. 
201-462-2357. 


New Jersey State Fair. Opening 
Friday, August 4, this year’s Fair 
offers a whopping array of big- 
name musical entertainment, 
special events and exhibits, an 
animal pavillion and petting zoo, 
and plenty of carney-style foods 
and amusements and good, clean, 
4-H-style fun. And as if that isn’t 
enough, they have pig races, too. 
The Fair is set on the grounds of 
Cherry Hill’s Garden State Park 
and runs in earnest through Sun- 
day, August 13. Gates open at 
either noon or 2 p.m. depending on 
what day you choose to visit, then 
close again at 10 p.m. Exhibits re- 
main open until 11, and the 
fairgrounds close at midnight. 


Historical Society of West Wind- 
sor, 609-452-8598. This group will 
discuss new developments in the 


Wal VISA & 
MasterCard - 
accepted 


Hungry Anyone? 7he 
Dinner Ladies from 
Great Britain play at 
Community Park on 
July 27 and Prince- 
ton Shopping Center 
on July 29. 


Rogers house project, and the 
Landmarks Directory at its July 24 
meeting scheduled for 7:30 p.m at 
Tamarack Farms on Bear Brook 
Road. 609-452-8598. 


Outings 


Friends of Princeton Open 
Space, Mountain Lakes Nature 


-Preserve, 609-683-9022. A workshop 


on ‘‘Using a Compass and Reading 
a Map’’ will be offered at Mountain 
Lakes Nature Preserve on Satur- 
day, August 5, from 9 to 11 a.m. 
Open to both children and adults. 
Compasses available for use and 
purchase. On August 19, join the 
Friends for a walk along the 
Delaware & Raritan Canal at 
Griggstown from 9:15 a.m. to noon. 


Sports 


Princeton Chamber Golf & Ten- 
nis, 609-520-1776. Register by 
August 31 for the event on Tues- 
day, September 19 at 11 a.m. Ten- 
nis is $95 and golf is $140, both in- 
cluding lunch, cocktails, and din- 
ner. No ‘‘just dinner’ tickets 
available. 


Princeton Invitational Tennis, 


609-250-0127. Just for before the 
U.S. Open, the tournament, August 
Continued on following page 


MORGAN MERCEDES INC. ® 


WE’RE NOT A CAR 
But 
We Are Driven 


The Professionals 
Z in 
Permanent Placement 


609-987-1122 | 


24 Carnegie Center - Suite 201 
LD ————, N.J. — 


THE COMMERCIAL CARPET 
CLEANING SPECIALISTS 


Established 1985 


OFFICES, RETAIL, SMALL BUSINESSES 
CONTRACT DISCOUNTS 


FREE ESTIMATES 24 HOUR SERVICE 


CORRECTIVE CLEANING 
MAT SERVICE 


SPOTTING 


2 LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


201-225-7566 & 
609-893-0042 


: SOIEAS ® la )\/E CE “(ATS e LUA 


ANNIVERSARY SALE 
“AT HOME’S Only Storewide sale event of the year 


is 'S HERE 
OUR STH 


10 days only - July 12 thru 22 


15% Off* 


Our everyday low prices 


Not in combination with any other offer. 
*Previously placed special orders not included. 


STAR packages & MICA packages 10% OFF 


Minimum purchase $100.00 


AT HOME. | 522: 


.difestyle furniture for less. 


FREEHOLD EAST BRUNSWICK PLAINSBORO i 
Snopping CW. ‘own Cente 


Town Center 
577-0270 390-1970 


all Stores Open M., Th., F. 10-8, Tu., W., Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5 


(609) 799-0044 
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CUSTOM PRINTING SPECIAL 


50 
Baseball 
Caps T-Shirts 
$3.00 each $4.00 each 


All caps are 1st quality, 100% 

white polyester foam front with 

mesh backing. Adjustable snap 
back so one size fits all. 


blend. 
Price includes your design 
imprinted on one side of shirt 
one color. 


Price includes your design im- 
printed in one color ink. 


All shirts are American made 
1st quality 50-50 poly/cotton 


in 


We Also Print 
BB Jerseys ® Staff Shirts © V Neck T’s 


Long Sleeve T’s © Warm-up Suits © Tote Bags 
Gym Bags ® Satin Jackets ® Coaches Jackets 


Team Uniforms © Sweaters ® Sweatshirts 
Shorts ® Visors 


and much more! 


T-SHIRTS OF NEW JERSEY 


141 Harbinson Place 
East Windsor 


609-448-6896 
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“oy Tides, Temperatures And Traffic Conditions —All The Information 
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You Need To Make Your Day At The Beach Enjoyable 
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Fact Stranger Than Fiction: ‘Dead Ringers’ with 


Jeremy Irons (twice) at Kresge, July 25-27. 
ame ER NN REE SA ET I 


<4 Continued from preceding page 


24 to 27, will be held in a 4,000-seat 
stadium under construction at 
Scanticon. For corporations, four- 
seat boxes are $475 for the four 
days. General admission will be 
$20, $25 for the semi-finals and $30 
for the finals. . 

Nancy. Byrne of International 
Management Group promises that 
Andre Agassi and Henri Leconte 
will be joined by six other world 
class players and, for the Pro-Am 
games, such tennis-playing ex- 
ecutives as Jan Leschly of Squibb. 


Chamber Golf and Tennis 
Tourney, 609-520-1776. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
Princeton Area is sponsoring a golf 
and tennis tournament on Tues- 
day, September 19. Golfers are in- 
vited to participate at the Hopewell 
Valley Golf Club, while all tennis 
competition will be held at Mercer 
County Park courts. A gala recep- 
tion and dinner will follow both 
events 6:30 p.m. 


Far Hills Polo Club Matches, 
201-735-8844. Polo every Sunday in 
Hunterdon County. Not the col- 
ogne, the equine sport. Sponsored 
by Equine Programs, New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. 
201-735-8844. 


Freewheelers Touring Ex- 
travaganza, 609-890-8259. The 
Princeton Free Wheelers Bicycle 
Club and Kopp’s Cycle ‘will hold 
their ninth annual Touring Ex- 
travaganza on Saturday, August 5. 
The event features a variety of 
cycling routes to accommodate 
both the recreational and the 
serious cyclist. All rides start from 
Rider College on Route 206 south of 
1-295. Ride facilities include conve- 
nient access to parking, tele- 
phones, and bathrooms. Call 
609-890-8259. 


Philadelphia Phillies, Ticket- 
master. Phils entertain the Pitt- 
sburgh Pirates for a three-game 
weekend series July 28-30. On Mon- 
day, July 31, the Chicago Cubs 
come into town for three nights 
through August 3. 


Princeton Invitational Tennis, 
609-520-0127. Jim Courier, a 
second-year professional who is 


- known for upsetting some top- 


ranked players on the pro tour, has 
joined the field for the August 24-27 
tournament at Scanticon. Coached 
by Nick Bollettieri, Courier is said 
to have one of the strongest 
forehands in the game. He 
defeated Andre Agassi, another 
Scanticon entrant, in the third 
round of the 1989 French Open, and 
is currently ranked 42 in the world. 


For Newcomers 


English Immersion Institute, 
Rider College, 609-896-5033. A five- 
week program for non-native 
speakers will be held at Rider Col- 
lege from July 25 to August 5. It 
meets for five hours per day, and 
there will be weekly afternoon ex- 
cursions. 609-896-5033. 


YWCA Newcomer Coffee, Bram- 
well House, 609-497-2100. A 
welcome to Princeton: the mon- 
thly Newcomer Coffee for newly- 
arrived residents on Friday, July 
21, 9:30 to 11 a.m. Childcare 
available by reservation. 


Singles 


Greater Princeton Singles Com- 
munity. Singles picnic at East 
Windsor’s Etra Park at 11 a.m. on 
Sunday, August 6. 609-443-1283. 
Dinner party on August 26. 
201-390-03013. Singles hike on 
August 17. 609-587-3661. 


YWCA Newcomer Coffee, 
609-497-2100. A welcome to Prince- 
ton: the monthly Newcomer Coffee 
for newly-arrived residents on Fri- 
day, July 21, 9:30 to 11 a.m. 
Childcare available by reserva- 
tion. The event will be repeated 
Friday, August 25, from 9:30 to 11 
a.m. 


Holiday Inn, Princeton, 609- 
452-9100. Anyone for a wet powertie 
contest? Every Thursday through 
Labor Day will feature a ‘‘gridlock 
getaway”’ splash party at the 
swimming pool behind the inn, 
located on Route 1 just north of 
Plainsboro Road. From 5 p.m. to 8 
p.m. Complimentary food. 


Commercial Theaters 


Theater schedules are about as 
predictable as sunny summer 
days. Call the theater for current 
films and times. 


Eric Twin Garden, Nassau 
Street, 609-924-0263. ‘Ghostbusters 
2,” original cast in a spirited se- 
quel. ‘“‘Dead Poet’s Society,’’ 
Robin Williams shiz.es as a teacher 
in a 1950s prep school. 


Montgomery Center, Routes 206 
and 518, 609-924-7444. “Field of 
Dreams.” “Scenes From the Class 
Struggle in Beverly Hills,” a self 
explanatory title with Jacqueline 
Bisset. 


UA Movies at MarketFair, 
609-520-8700. ‘‘Weekend at 
Bernie’s,” adolescent party film. 
‘“‘Batman,” Michael Keaton is the 
caped crusader flying solo against 
the Joker, Jack Nicholson. 
“Ghostbusters 2.”’ “Indiana Jones 
and the Last Crusade,” Harrison 
Ford digging up adventure with 
Sean Connery. “‘Hear No Evil See 
No Evil,’’ Gene Wilder and 
Richard Pryor together again. 


AMC Prince, Route 1, 609- 
452-2278. ‘“‘Lethal Weapon 2,’’ Mel 


Just Folk 


Pennsbury Manor Picnics with 
Music, 215-946-0400. The final per- 
formance of this summer series 
will feature Bent Harpoon, with 
duo performers Carl Hemenway 
and Ed Kostansek, at 5:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, July 29. Visitors are en- 
couraged to picnic on the pictures- 
que grounds of Pennsbury Manor. 


Prallsville Mill, 609-397-0313. 
Ginny Reilly and David Maloney 
sing folk music on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 16, 2 and 8 p.m. 

The Silk City Quartet sings 
bluegrass and swing on Saturday, 
September 23, at 8 p.m. The Three 
Fellas — mandolin, guitar, and 
bass — were in the noted Tony 
Trischka and Skyline band. 


Health 


Center for Guidance and 
Counseling, 609-392-7174. ‘“‘Improv- 
ing Communication with your 
Teenager’’ will be presented at the 
Lawrenceville branch of the 
Mercer County Library. Friday 
July 21, at 10 a.m. 


Raritan Valley Community Col- 
lege, 201-526-1200. From Monday, 
July 31, through Thursday, August 
3, Raritan Valley Community Col- 
lege is offering courses designed to 
certify alcoholism and drug abuse 
counselors. Teachers include 
Michael Leone, clinical coor- 
dinator of the Somerset Council on 
Alcoholism and Drug Dependan- 
cy; Gary Abraham, director of ad- 
diction services of the STAR pro- 
gram; and William Kane, director 
of the Alcon project. 


Magic Music: Mark Davis appears July 22 oo 


at the Rogers School in Hightstown. 
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Gibson and Danny Glover take the 
law into their own hands. ‘No 
Holds Barred,” Hulk Hogan mania 
on screen. 


AMC Quakerbridge, 609-799-9331. 
“Honey, I Shrunk the Kids,”’ it’s a 
small world for the children of ab- 
sent minded scientist Rick 
Moranis. ‘Field of Dreams,” 
Kevin Costner in a baseball fairy 
tale. “Karate Kid 3,’’ Pat Morita 
and Ralph Maccio can’t kick the 
sequel habit. 


Eric Lawrenceville “Twin, 
609-882-9494. ‘‘Weekend at 
Bernie’s’’and ‘‘Field of Dreams.”’ 


Mercer Mall General Cinemas, 
Mercer Mall, 609-452-2868. 
““Beaches,’’ Bette Midler and Bar- 
bara Hershey star as friends at the 
shore; “Star Trek 5: The Final 
Frontier,’’ Spock, Kirk, and crew 
deal with a renegade Vulcan seek- 
ing ultimate knowledge; ‘‘Do The 
Right Thing,’’ Spike Lee’s newest 
with Danny Aiello; ‘‘Great Balls of 
Fire,’’ Dennis Quaid as the Killer, 
Jerry Lee Lewis; ‘‘Renegades,”’ 
Lou Diamond Phillips and Kiefer 
Sutherland as strayed police of- 
ficers; ‘‘Dead Poets Society.” 


Summer Cinema 


McCarter Theater sponsors this 
annual summer filmfest, pre- 
sented at the air-conditioned 
Kresge Auditorium on Washington 
Road on the Princeton University 
campus. The series is known for its 
thematically paired double fea- 
tures. Showtimes for the first 
feature are generally 7:30, but a 
few start as early as 7. For infor- 
mation call 609-683-8000. 

“Boyfriends and Girlfriends,” 
French romantic comedy, and 
“Wish You Were Here,” John 
Boorman’s semi-autobiographical 
account of growing up during the 
Battle of Britain. Through Thurs- 
day, July 20. 

‘‘Unbearable Lightness of 
Being,”’ with Daniel Day Lewis as 
the lead in this erotic drama about 
Prague intellectuals and lovers, 
and “Last Tango in Paris,”’ starr- 
ing Marlon Brando and Maria 
Schneider, Friday through Sun- 
day, July 21 to 23. 

“Dead Ringers.’’ Director David 
Cronenberg doubles the pleasure 
of Jeremy Irons fans by bringing 
him to the screen as a pair of twin 
doctors in Toronto, and ‘‘House of 
Games,’ David Mamet’s direc- 

torial debut brings about a 
fascinating look at the counter- 
culture world of the confidence ar- 
tist. Tuesday through Thursday, 
July 25 to 27. 

“Au Revoir, Les Enfants’’ Louis 
Malle’s harrowing account of the 
German occupation of France in 
1944, and ‘‘Night of the Shooting 
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British train heist fame — a new video release. 


Stars,’’ Italian film concentrating 
on the German withdrawal from 
Italy in 1944, July 28 to 30. 

“Bull Durham,” the baseball 
comedy starring Kevin Costner 
and Susan Sarandon and ‘Eight 
Men Out,’’ John Sayles’ magnifi- 
cent foray into baseball’s darkest 
moment, the fixing of the 1919 
World Series by the Chicago White 
Sox, Tuesday through Thursday, 
August 1-3. 

““Babette’s Feast,’’ the 1987 
Danish film which won the Best 
Foreign Film Oscar, and ‘Tam- 
popo,’’ a young widow who aspires 
to become a great noodle chef, 
August 4 to 6. 

“Samie & Rosie Get Laid,” a 
social commentary set in London 
depicting its inhabitants’ outlooks 
and attitudes, and ‘‘Matador,” a 
1986 Surrealist sex-comedy from 
Spain, August 8 to 10. 

‘A World Apart,’’ starring Bar- 
bara Hershey as a fiercely deter- 
mined anti-apartheid protester, 
and “A Cry in the Dark,” with 
Mery] Streep playing an abrasive 
Australian woman whose child is 
allegedly carried off by wild dog, 
August 11 to 13. 

‘Married to the Mob,” a tacky 
romantic comedy starring 
Michelle Pfeiffer as an ex-mob- 
wife, and Matthew Modine as the 
FBI agent with whom she falls in 
love, and ‘‘The Big Easy,” with 
Dennis Quaid playing a New 
Orleans detective and Ellen 
Barkin the D.A. who is convinced 
he is on the take, August 15 to 17. 

“Dark Eyes,’’ with Marcello 
Mastroianni in the role which earn- 
ed him a Cannes Best Actor prize, 
and “‘Bread and Chocolate,’ about 
an impoverished Italian waiter 
trying to make a living in 
Switzerland, August 18 to 20. 


‘True Believer:’ From /eft, James Woods, 
Robert Downey Jr., and Yuji Okumoto. 


‘‘Another Country,’’ a fic- 
tionalization of the life of Guy 
Burgess, a homosexual British spy 
who defects to Russia, and 
‘*Maurice,”’ the conflict of a young 
Brit torn between his desires and 
living up to standards set by 
English society, August 22 to 24. 

‘Wings of Desire,’”’ depicting an 
angel who leaves the realm of 
heaven to become a mortal and 
falls in love with a trapeze artist, 
and “Bagdad Cafe,” a light com- 
edy set in a roadside cafe on the 
edge of the Mojave desert, August 
25 to 27. 


Video Update 


The following movies have 


recently been — or are about to be . 


— released in video. Contact your 
favorite video store to confirm 
availability. 


“True Believer.’’ James Woods 
portrays a one time famous civil 
rights attorney turned cynical 
lawyer defending drug suspects. 
Enter Robert Downey Jr., who 
forces Woods to return to his 
former glory by re-opening an 
eight-year-old case to defend a 
street gang member unjustly im- 


prisoned. The team must run a | 


gauntlet of unscrupulous attorneys 
and corrupt cops in this intense 
courtroom drama directed by 
Joseph Ruben. 

“‘Who’s Harry Crumb?” John 
Candy is the bumbling private eye 
who finally gets his chance to 
sleuth a front page-kidnapping 
case. His method of operations for 
saving the millionaire’s daughter 
include the employment of a slew 
of outrageous costumes and goof- 
ball antics. 


“Dirty Rotten Scoundrels.’’ 
Steve Martin and Michael Caine 
play a pair of conniving con-men 
on the French Riviera. 

“Dangerous Liaisons.’’ Garnish- 
ed with seven Oscar nominations, 
this film weaves a lusty web of 
seduction and revenge among the 
elite in 18th century France. Glenn 
Close stars with John Malkovich 
and Michelle Pfeiffer. 


“Bird.’”’ Forest Whitaker (Good 
Morning Vietnam) plays the legen- 
dary sax persona Charlie ‘“‘Yard- 
bird’’ Pareker. This film, directed 
by Clint Eastwood, earned this 
year’s Academy Award for best 
Sound. 


“Cocoon: The Return.’’ The 
characters from the original Co- 
coon return to earth after visiting 
Antarea, where they can never 
grow old, get sick, or die. Don 
Ameche, Wilfred Brimley, and 
Steve Guttenberg star again in this 
sequel which lacks much of the 
charm which made the original a 
hit. 

“‘Buster.’’ Music star Phil Col- 
lins’ movie debut as the notorious 
Ronald ‘‘Buster’’ Edwards, a real 
life perpetrator of a 1963 London 
train heist considered to be ‘‘the 
crime of the century.”’ Syth DeVoe 
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ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT, PLACES TO GO, THINGS TO DO 


o doubt you have seen 
the commercial, too. It’s the one 
for the company whose research 
made possible the artificial leg 
that enabled the disabled Vietnam 
veteran to once again play basket- 
ball with his buddies. McCarter 
Theater actor Robin Tate has seen 
it, and it makes him wonder: ‘‘The 
underlying message is that you can 
come back and be whole again. But 
is that true?”’ 

Tate doesn’t think so. ‘““This war 
has left more people emotionally 
and mentally wounded. Older 
friends of mine who went to Viet- 
nam were bummed out when they 
came home to no parades and no 
gratitude for what they had done. 
And on top of that, they were prac- 
tically spat upon by the so-called 
-peaceniks who would tell them 
they would never have gone if it 
had been them. How can they be 
sure?”’ 

Clearly actors get more deeply 
involved with some roles than 
others. And McCarter’s new pro- 
duction, ‘‘Pvt. Wars,”’ gives them 
and the audience plenty of history 
to chew on. 

The story of three young men 
still suffering from physical and 
emotional wounds of battle, ‘“Pvt. 
Wars” demands close ensemble 
work for the three actors who por- 
tray those men undone in battle. 
The play shows the troubled vets 
relating to one another in the Army 
hospital and, through joking and 
bickering, break through their own 
terrors. 

The spirit of the play is about 
healing, every bump, jolt and 
screech of it. It is sometimes fun- 
ny, sometimes violent. Says Nagle 
Jackson, who directed this produc- 
tion, ‘‘Over and over the 
characters repeat the motto of the 
hospital: You can leave anytime 
you want. More and more, that 
seems to be impossible. One’s 
private wars must be resolved 
first.”’ 

The play’s author, James Mc- 
Clure, had previously been known 
only for his acting until the success 
met by his one-act plays, ‘Pvt. 
Wars” and ‘“‘Lone Star” in New 
York in 1978. Most recently, his 
play “Max and Maxie’, a play 
about Bert Lahr, was produced in 
New York. In 1979, McCarter 
Theater produced ‘‘Lone Star’’ and 
a companion piece “Laundry and 
Bourbon,” and has continued to 
produce his work over the past 
decade, the last time being two 
years ago when it produced his 
play ‘‘Napoleon Night Dreams.” 
McCarter now offers the East 
Coast premiere of the newly- 
revised and now two-act version of 
the earlier hit. 

“In a large play you can get 
away with less,” says William 
Richert, one of the three actors. 
“This play is constructed on a suc- 
cession of moments that, in 
themselves, are fairly small, but 
which in the aggregate add up toa 
dramatic effect. To achieve that 
effect, the acting must be very 
natural, very truthful,’’ says 
Richert. In keeping with the in- 
timate nature of the play, perfor- 
mances will be Stage II style, with 
audience limited to 150 and seated 
on the stage right next to the ac- 
tion. 

Richert plays Natwick. Wealthy, 
raised on Long Island, fed up, Nat- 
wick joined the Army but remain- 
ed decidedly out of place. His 


‘-. character hides behind a facade of 


_ literary education that is simply 
- not true, and it is this quality that 
_ bears watching. ‘‘He quotes things 


occasionally and they are always 
wrong,” explains Richert. ‘He 
corrects other people on facts, 
when they were right. But it’s a 
subtle aspect and never dealt with 
overtly.” . 

Richert suggests that you will 
see the errors, that is if you have 
recently memorized such things as 
“The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock’”’ and studied up on the 
spawning of salmon. Now that’s 
subtle. 

All three actors are members of 
the resident company at McCarter 
and have appeared in diverse roles 


“The characters 
repeat the motto 
of the hospital: 
you can leave 
anytime you want. 
But one’s private 
wars must be 
resolved first.’ 


throughout the year. This past 
season at McCarter, Richert 
played the cyclist in ‘‘Sar- 
cophagus,’’ Damis in “Tartuffe”’ 
and Fred in ‘‘A Christmas Carol.”’ 
Why a career in theater? There 
was never anything else,’ says 
Richert. A convert to acting since 
high school, he then studied voice 
at Oberlin Conservatory. He has 
toured Europe playing in 
“Showboat” and also toured the 
United States twice with produc- 
tions of Shakespeare. 

Woodruff Gately, a Southerner, 
caught in the middle of the spats of 
the other two, is played by Kevin 
Chamberlain. ‘‘I don’t want him to 
be just a stereotype, another good 
ole boy,’’ says Chamberlain, who 
played the wonderfully harried 
preacher in last summer’s ‘‘Smoke 
on the Mountain.”’ 


WY codcutt is a much more 
complex character, He is a simple 
man but resembles the wise fool 
and often functions as the ar- 
bitrator of arguments. If sitting 


near madmen seems somewhat 


risky, Chamberlain points out that 
it is a comedy (albeit a dark one). 


‘‘Gately has a very funny sense of 
humor.” 

On the other hand, he is very 
unstable,’’ says Chamberlain, ‘“‘a 
fun thing to work on. He can go off 
at any moment.” Suffering from 
severe memory loss, Gately must 
essentially rediscover his whole 
life. At one point, after his wife, 
whom he has completely forgotten, 
visits him, he remarks, ‘‘She look- 
ed at me and said, come home. 
Isn’t that funny?”’ 

Chamberlain, a graduate of 
Mason Gross School of Arts at 
Rutgers, has been seen most 
recently at McCarter in Sar- 
cophagus. He played Fezziwig and 
Mr. Nutley in ‘A Christmas 
Carol,’’ Laurent in ‘‘Tartuffe”’ and 
Eddie in “Born Yesterday.’’ Last 
summer, he played Reveral 
Oglethorpe in ‘‘Smoke on the 
Mountain” and Delmont in ‘The 
Miss Firecracker Contest.’’ 
Previously he appeared in regional 
theater productions, including 
“‘The Foreigner” at Rep Theater of 
St. Louis, ‘Cinderella’ at George 
Street Playhouse, and ‘‘Sister 
Mary Ignatius’”’ in St. Louis. 

Why did he choose a career in ac- 
ting? ‘‘When I was seven years old 
I played Huckleberry Finn,”’ 
recalls Chamberlain. ‘‘As soon as I 
got my first laugh, I was hooked.”’ 
Raised in South Jersey, he enjoyed 
acting in a very active community 
theater as well as a good high 
school theater program. He still 
carries a bias for theater outside of 
New York. “‘The quality and quan- 
tity of theater is in regional 
theater. Also, you can’t get a year 
contract in New York like I have 
here. Even Broadway relies strict- 
ly on ticket sales, while local 
theaters are supported by private 
and government groups.”’ 

Robin Tate plays Silvio, perhaps 
the angriest vet one can imagine. 
“He becomes a bully, very out- 
wardly demonstrative and not 
very likable,’’ says Tate. ‘‘No, I 
myself, I’m not very 
demonstrative,’’ he notes, ‘‘but 
that is relatively easy for an actor 
to assume.”’ The real challenge for 
Tate is to foster a sympathy for the 
character, create the part between 
the lines. ‘‘I want to make 
something happen right before the 
violent thing happens, and try to 
show the wheels turning in his 
mind, so the audience will not 
simply hate him. 


by Robin Whittemore 


Sober Homecoming: 
Robert Tate, /eft, 
joins Kevin Cham- 
berlin, center, and 
William Richert in a 
toast to spiritual 
healing. McCarter 
Theater’s production 
of James McClure’s 
‘Pvt. Wars’ runs July 
20 through July 30. 


Steinbeck Classic: ‘Of Mice and Men,’ 
with Christopher McHale, left, and Wade 
Williams, runs through July 30 at Rutgers. 
Complete drama listings, page 28. 
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“I understand his frustration 
because I am Italian-American 
myself, and I know that for him 
women are sacred,”’ explains Tate. 
“You can say what you like about 
me but don’t say nothing bad about 
my mother, Silvio is full of anger 
and deprivation, because he can- 
not see how he will be able to relate 
to women.”’ At the end, Silvio’s in- 
tense anger will be explained, but 
until then Tate must somehow pro- 
mpt the audience to reserve judg- 
ment and not to hate the character. 

The past McCarter season used 
Robin Tate in such roles as the in- 
vestigator in ““Sarcophagus,”’ 
Valere in “‘Tartuffe,”’ and young 
Scrooge and old Joe in “A 
Christmas Carol.’’ Born in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, he 
made his acting debut in the film 
heave Restaurant”’ at the age of 


Tate and the other two actors 
took the play ‘Pvt. Wars”’ to Nor- 
way last spring for a two-week 
cultural exchange with Norway’s 
Open Theater. So rehearsals this 
summer have been minimal. “‘We 
just needed to get it back in our 
bones,”’ said Richert. 


The cast was surprised that the 
Norwegians could follow the 
humor in English. “There was a 
beat after,”’ recalls Chamberlain, 
“as they translated in their heads. 
The Vietnam war protests were 
very important for them, and see- 
ing the fallout presented in a com- 
edy was very unusual for them. On 
the other hand, the play does not 
dwell on the war, but the personal 
relationships of three people.” 
“Pvt. Wars” is a provocative play 
about war, but then again it isn’t. 
After all, it’s over, right? | 
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Chronicle of a Start Up — Il 


More lessons learned by a first-time entrepreneur 


Fifteen months ago Rusti Priory 
wrote a column for U.S. 1 on the 
birth of her public relations 
business. The first 12 months, she 
now says, “‘flew by more quickly 
than those initial 12 weeks.’’ Here 
she offers an update, with some ad- 
vice aimed sparing other would-be 
entrepreneurs ‘‘some of the start- 
up aches and pains.”’ 


First Quarter 


What does she have to 
do with desktop 
publishing? 
Everything! 
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ARE YOU ORDERING DATA 
PROCESSING SUPPLIES FROM 
OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANIES? 


April through June, 1988. Once 
the phones were hooked up we real- 
ly were in business. I mean I was in 
business. On my own. One com- 
puter. Lots of ambition. I was 
warmly welcomed to the business 
community via the press. Friends, 
relatives, business associates sent 
wonderful words of encourage- 
ment — not to mention flowers, 
plants, letter openers, electric pen- 
cil sharpeners! It felt like 
Christmas. 


Second Quarter 


July through September, 1988. 
By now I had added a major real 
estate development company, a 
telecommunications business, a 
law firm, a health care facility, a 
landscape architect, and a 
chiropractor to our client list. My 
brother convinced me to take a 
seminar in New York on 
“organizational well-being.’’ 

Lesson learned: To efficiently 
manage a business it is critical to 
develop a system to minimize 
disorganization — perhaps by 
maximizing list making. The key 
was to reduce everything to its 
simplest terms. 


I had to organize the office as 
well. We developed systems for 
reports, systems for com- 
municating, systems for filing, 
systems for purchase orders. More 


systems than I ever imagined! One 
well-respected competitor told me 
it took her eight years to develop 
some of her forms! I can believe it. 

Lesson learned: Be honest with 
your clients and expect them to be 
the same with you. Be wary of a 
client who constantly challenges 
your cost and time estimates. I 
learned this lesson the hard way. 
Two clients who never paid their 
bills were those who wanted to pay 
less and get more. 

Which leads to another lesson 
learned: Feel good about your 
client and the products you pro- 
mote. Choose them as carefully as 
your clients choose you. If you 
have to convince yourself that you 
believe in the business, product, or 
person, then it’s going to be even 
tougher convincing the public! 

As the client list expanded, so did 
my need for qualified staff. I have 
really ‘lucked out’ in my first- 
time endeavor in the hiring pro- 
cess, said to be one of the most 
critical steps in growing a 
business. I quote from the business 
plan I wrote in March, 1988: 
“Eventually, I would hope to find 
someone with the same skills, en- 
thusiasm, and commitment as I 
have so that I could turn over the 
greater portion of some of the ac- 
counts to that person.” 

In other words, I really thought 
that unless I could find some 
“‘clones’”’ I couldn’t or wouldn’t 
grow. Well, I was fortunate enough 
to have the right people come to 
me looking for work. | 


Lesson learned: If an interesting 
resume comes across my desk, I 
will file it. There are plenty that 
are tossed immediately — either 
simply because they don’t appear 
qualified, or because they can’t 
spell or proofread, or because a 
certain attitude permeates 


by Rusti Priory 


through their cover !<tter, Also if a 
candidate never calls me to follow- 
up a resume, that tells me several 
things: they are not interested 
enough in working for my com- 
pany; they lack the persistence; 
they don’t understand the impor- 
tance, especially in this business, 
of following through. 

As a start-up business, I don’t 
always need a full-time employee 
and hiring people on a part-time 
basis allows the luxury of weeding 
out the misfits before they become 
integral components of the system. 

The flip side of all this hiring was 
the additional expense. Financial- 
ly there seemed to be no way to get 
ahead. 


Third quarter 


October, November, December, 
1988. Our third quarter was the 
business community’s fourth 
quarter. 

Lesson learned: One projection I 
hadn’t considered was that all 
businesses — including the PR 
business - has a cycle. The fourth 
quarter. Time to cut budgets. Not 
time to take on special projects, 
from both a financial and timely 
point of view. 

The jolt of hardship made me 
also realize it was important to be 
honest with staff. My finances are 
not the business of each 
who works for me, but it didn’t 
take much to look at the current 
clients on retainer to figure out 
there wasn’t enough cash to pay 
for the water cooler, much less 
salary. I laid the cards on the 
table. I said I would always give a 
full-time person three months 
notice, even if I had to sell as com- 
puter to pay them. No clients didn’t 
mean no work. OR no fun. 

So our spirits continued to be 
challenged, motivated, and finally 
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More Lobster Tales 


It was with mixed emotions that 
I read the article about the Prince- 
ton Lobster Pound appearing in the 
June 28 issue of U.S. 1. On the one 
hand, I was pleased with your in- 
terest in our new venture and that 
you devoted so much space to us, 
while on the other hand, there were 
contradictions and misstatements 
in the article that I must respond 
to. 

To begin with, in the third 
paragraph you write, ‘‘. . . the en- 


trepreneur tries his hand again ina 
business he knows nothing about 
but that holds some romantic ap- 
peal . . .” where in paragraph eight 
you write, “*. . . but this is not my 
first go-around in the food 
business, I was in the Army and 
National Guard for six years, all of 
it in the mess section. That’s where 
I got my first training.”’ 
Paragraph 9: “Then I was at 
Bloomingdales for 16 years and 
during part of my time there I had 
restaurant management respon- 
sibilities.” Bloomies restaurants 


are no small coffee shops, Gross 
Says, but as big as the Lobster 
Pound itself, which seats 160. “I 
wasn’t going in blindly by any 
means.”” 

I would like to know where was it 
that I had previously tried my 
hand in a business I knew nothing 
about. (See Para 1). The latter 
paragraphs seem to rebut this 
statement. I might also add that I 
spent years researching 
restaurants. I studied the design 
and management of the type of 
restaurant I would ultimately 
build, and I feel that with the com- 
pletion of the Princeton Lobster 


O RE. YOU MAY Interior = eo I tempt my initial goal. 

IF YOU ARE, U Wi eres might want to look at 

NOT BE GETTING THE orkplaces which cape See a 
350 Alexander Street cept took 10 to 15 years of thought. 


PRICING AND SERVICE 
YOU DESERVE. 


We went through the hundreds of 
menus.” If that is going into a 
business “‘blindly”’ I would like to 
know your definition of the word. 
Finally, I address your quoting 
me as characterizing the original 
Staff as “‘lowlife.’’ I want to make 
it perfectly clear that I never once 
dees tag to the original staff in 
s a disparaging way. I have 
been in business for many years: 
hiring and firing a diversity of peo- 
ple. In some cases, I had to fire, or 
reorganize because the people 
and/or jobs were unsuited to each 
other. There is unusual or ~ 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
6092921 ¢ 1555 


Office furniture, 
systems . 
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& service 


MAGNETIC MEDIA CALL: 


disgraceful about this . . . it is a 
fact of business life. This was the 
case with the opening team at the 
Lobster Pound. Lowlife? Never. It 
was a mismatch which was 
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Notes, Letters, Comments, and Opinions 


relieved when a former client call- 
ed to set up an interview to 
schedule some additional work. 


Fourth Quarter 


January through March, 19989. 
We took several seminars: 
Marketing for Lawyers, Com- 
munications for Accounting 
Firms, Public Relations for Non 
Profit Organizations. Reaching out 
to learn new approaches for public 
relations or simply to reinforce 
current practices is a must for get- 
ting and staying ahead. We also 
became more involved in profes- 
sional organizations. 

Lesson learned: Networking is 
no joke. You never know when 
you’re going to need a friend! Be- 
ing a part of the business scene 
demonstrates your capabilities. 
Sharing ideas stimulates new 
creativity. And creating a 
healthier business climate benefits 
everyone. 

We added an intern, another way 
to add to your staff without the 
heavy commitment of a perma- 
nent, full-time, salaried individual. 
Ours was a Pennington resident 
taking a semester off from Rhode 
Island School of Design. We hope to 
find another one, perhaps from an 
area college, to replace her. 


Thirteenth Month 


_ April, 1989. We made it through 
the first year. And we ended on a 


high note because of Litter Day ‘89, _ 


an environmental project we 
created for Eastern Mountain 
Sports. Taking on a statewide pro- 
ject while being in business less 
than one year was a hefty ambi- 
tion. And it was a tremendously 
successful project, one which we 
anticipate will continue for many 
years to come. But, in fact, it was 
such a hefty project that we lost 
substantial money on it. 

Lesson learned: When you are 
developing a reputation for 
yourself as a new business, you 
may want to consider making 
those sacrifices which will reward 
you in the long run. 


Rusti’s Crew: from /eft: Ricky Shechtel, Kathy 
Harth, Priory, Lynn Formidoni, Denise Cox 
(seated}, and Isabelle Tourneau. 


Second year 


May, June, July, 1989. In the first 
quarter of the second year we have 
already added an additional full- 
time person, three new clients, 
more computer equipment than I 
care to think about. 

Lesson learned: Running your 
own business always takes more 
time than you expect. Besides 
practicing public relations I find 
myself spending hours bookkeep- 
ing, telephoning, traveling, 
managing, planning, reading. In 
the early months I was amused at 
friends and acquaintances who 


_ asked if I went to work every day. 


And I presumed they meant only 
five days a week. The average 
work week is probably six-and-a- 
half days. Many days are 7 a.m. to 
7 p.m. 

It has been a strain on friend- 
ships — except for those who seem 
to understand my mission and are 
patient with my lack of availability 
(my tennis game has definitely 
gone down the drain). 

But it has been most difficult on 
my immediate family. With 


respect to last year’s U.S. 1 article, 
yes, they did learn to survive on 
hoagies (or broccoli pizza) but the 


dreams of my daughters (ages 17, 
16, and 12) being a part of the 
business were wrong — it’s more 
fun, independent, and adven- 
turesome to work for someone 
else. (In fact, the two older ones 
have found summer jobs with 
other companies.) At least that’s 
the way they think now. 

They don’t want to ‘‘visit the 
workplace. . . a unique opportunity 
to learn about the business world.”’ 
Unless to use the computer or 
copier. 

‘The woman business owner can 
create a somewhat flexible 
schedule.’’ Never flexible enough 
to get to all the hockey and 
lacrosse games, concerts and 
shopping sprees. Suddenly Mom is 
less available. Hopefully year two 
will be a better balance. 

I promise myself I will continue 
the “‘Chronology of a Start-up Part 
III” and put it in a time-box. A 
year from now I will be curious to 
see how my projections fared. 


I am pleased to say that Tony 
Roberti and the Princeton Lobster 
Pound team are ready and eager to 
serve the ever-growing number of 
diners coming to the restaurant. 
You are quite correct in saying 
that Tony comes out of the 
retail/manufacturing industry. 
Added to that, he has years of 
management experience, and if 
the first month of his association 
with us is any indication, that ex- 
perience will take him far in the 
restaurant business. 

In closing, I want to add, that 
yes, while my primary business 
was retailing ... my dream was to 
be a restaurateur and open a 
Down-East-style lobster pound. 
Today, I’m working in both worlds, 
and I’ve never felt more fulfilled. I 
think that’s a pretty good place for 
a man to be. 

I hope only one day soon we can 
tie one on together (a lobster bib, 
that is) at the Princeton Lobster 
Pound, and thanks for letting me 
have my say. 

Henry Gross II 

Princeton Lobster Pound 


A Jersey Puzzler 


I have often wondered since I 
moved to New Jersey six years ago 
why there were no self-serve 
pumps at gas stations. In virtually 
every other state I have been in, 
self-serve offers a cheaper, more 
convenient alternative to full- 


service. 
As an avowed 


“‘do-it-yourselfer,”’ I have no pro- 
blem with full-service for those 
who want it — however, I strongly 


object to the lack of choice. I have 


a short temper when it comes to 
waiting in line, watching atten- 
dants drag hoses across my car, 
and being asked to tip when it’s 
clearly inappropriate. I especially 
object to being asked to pay extra 
for service that is, in my ex- 
perience, not worth the wait or ag- 
gravation. 

Again, this is not a blanket in- 
dictment of service station atten- 
dants, or a call for the elimination 
of full service altogether. I simply 
feel that, as in the case of most 
states, New Jersey’s drivers 
should have a choice. In a part of 
the country where congestion and 
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TOTAL PARKING LOT MAINTENANCE 


Seal your asphalt driveway 
or parking area now! 


@ Crack Repair 
@ Line Striping 


SEALCOATING EXPERTS 


For a prompt, free written 
asphalt pavement evaluation 


CALL (201) 526-5433 


— WRITTEN GUARANTEE — 
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increasing population density 
mean paying more and waiting 
longer for almost everything, this 
would be a welcome and long- 
overdue change. 


Wayne Stottler 
Lawrenceville 


Will Muizniecks of Will’s Service 
Center on Alexander Road notes 
that ‘‘small station owners are 
deathly afraid of self service.’’ To 
convert just one pump to self ser- 
vice costs ‘‘tens of thousands of 
dollars that will not be defrayed by 
the big oil companies.”’ 
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Two sure-fire ways for 
office managers to beat the heat 


1. Drink lots of iced tea. 
2. Call Office Specialties. 


When it’s 90° in the shade and you're running 
low on office supplies, stay cool. Call our number and 
you never have to leave your air conditioned office. 

Office Specialties will deliver everything you need 
right to your desk. Free. 

Our prices are competitive and our service is as 
friendly as it comes. Most new furniture, for example, 
comes unassembled. No sweat. We put it together for 
you at no extra charge. 

And just because our delivery is free doesn't 
mean it's slow. Because the last thing you need on 
a day like this is heat from the boss. 


Si OFFICE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


FURNITUR AND SUPPLIES 


2105 Nottingham Way ¢ Trenton 
Exit 63 off 295 South ¢ (minutes from Route 1) 


Phone or fax your order for free delivery 
Phone 609-587-5411 = Fax 609-588-8663 
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Stereo 103.3 


WPRB can beam your message 


to all of central New Jersey & Bucks 
County at a fraction of the cost of other 
commercial stations. 


Call today & discover the value and 
simplicity of quality radio advertising. 


609-921-9284 
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Monthly Special 
IBM AT Color System 
at $295. per month! 


National 222 


IS YOUR PC OBSOLETE? 
«UPGRADE!!! 


National Micro Rentals, Inc. 


We are a phone call away from 
solving ALL your computer rental needs. 


Our new location is stocked with a wide variety of 
Micro Computers & Peripherals 


APPLE, COMPAQ, IBM, TOSHIBA 
and HEWLETT PACKARD 
Also 19’’, 25”’ and 37’’ VGA MONITORS 


CALL 609-395-0550 
For Immediate Service and Delivery 


* Free Maintenance * Custom Configurations 
* Rent Applied to Purchase 
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LET US MANAGE YOUR SPACE 


The efficient managing of space in today’s corporate world is becoming 
more and more important. Office space and rental costs are at a premium 
and its effective utilization is essential for planners. 


Life In The Fast Lane 


n the world of high-tech 
research and development, those 
who rise to the top of the corporate 
heap have won only half the battle. 
The supreme test is in staying 
there. Just ask Zoltan J. Kiss. 

Last week a terse press release 
proclaimed that Kiss had been 
replaced as chief executive officer 
of the Chronar Corporation. The 
surprise move marks the second 
time Kiss, a colorful inventor/s- 
cientist, has been removed from 
the top post of a high-tech company 
that he had founded. In 1976 he was 
deposed from the liquid quartz 
display firm Optel, also based in 
Princeton, just before it went into 
bankruptcy. 

“Dr. Kiss was simply spread too 
thin,’”’ says a director of Chronar, 
Edward J. Carlough, board chair- 
man of the Sheet Metals Workers 
pension fund that has invested 
heavily in Chronar. ‘‘We needed 
him to concentrate on the 
technology and manufacturing 
process of the business,’’ continues 
Carlough. ‘We were fortunate to 
get Victor H. Palmieri to run the 
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After analyzing the special requirements of your company, Penn Jersey Office Products, 


(Office Environments Division) will develop a unique program to meet your needs, 
including individual workstations designed with you in mind. 


Use our lease purchase plan. 


Let tomorrow’s earnings pay for today’s 


improvements, and let the savings flow to the bottom line. 


Since 1952 
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Bridge Street and Delmorr Ave. Morrisville, PA 


(At the foot of the “Trenton Makes” Bridge) 
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Mon.-Thurs. 8 to 5:30, Fri. 8 to 7, Sat. 8:30 to 4 
Visa ¢ MasterCard « American Express ¢ Discover 


NJ: 771-1199 
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business end. They are going to be 
an outstanding team.” 

Palmieri heads his own New 
York-based asset-management 
company that specializes in cor- 
porate turnarounds. Kiss is sche- 
duled to continue in the newly 
created post of vice president. Jon 
Clemens, who joined Kiss after 
many years with the RCA and the 


Kiss, the colorful in- 
ventor/scientist, has 
been removed from 
the top post of a 
company he found- 
ed for the second 
time. ‘He was simp- 
ly spread too thin,’ 
says a Chronar di- 
rector. 


David Sarnoff center, was said by 
Chronar’s switchboard operator to 
have left the firm, though the press 
release states he will continue as 
“acting head of engineering and 
product development activities.” 

The board’s move was a matter 
of needing fresh money. Carlough 
says that the trust fund of another 
union, the National Electrical Con- 
tractors, was willing to invest $14.5 
million if the firm could be 
strengthened by a management 
change. 

‘““We see this as a strengthened 
company,” says Carlough, who 
has served on Chronar’s board 
since 1987. 


[, reads like a classic 
biography: a scientist who bubbles 
with ideas but has trouble with 
mangement’s bottom-line. As For- 
tune magazine reported in Octo- 
ber, 1973, ‘“‘“He is admired as a 
scientist and salesman — but not 
as an administrator.’”’ Yet Kiss 
seems to possess a considerable 
amount of charm; he continues to 
attract high quality people and 
deep-pocket investors. 

Kiss left his homeland of 
Hungary in 1950 at the age of 18. He 
lived briefly in Austria and 
Switzerland before studying 
engineering at the University of 
Toronto, where he began a lifelong 
preoccupation with the theoretical 
aspects of science. It became an 
obsession that would fuel his rise 
through the world of theoretical 
physics but one that would come 
back to haunt him in his later life 
as entrepreneur and ad- 
ministrator. 

Kiss earned a doctorate in 
physics while in Toronto, then 
headed back overseas for a year of 
post-graduate work at Oxford. He 
appeared on the Princeton scene in 
1960 with little fanfare, in an entry- 
level position with RCA’s David 
Sarnoff Research Center as a basic 
researcher. 

The ambitious young Kiss was 
soon recognized for his technical 
expertise. He promptly won 
patents for solid-state laser design. 
And after only five years, he rose 
to head of RCA’s quantum- 
electronics research department 

But Kiss yearned for more. “An 
egotistical man, he disarmingly 
admits,”’ said Fortune magazine, 
“he felt RCA was not letting him 
use his abilities fully.”’ Kiss felt 
sure he could beat competitors like 
RCA at their own high-tech games. 
So in the summer of 1969, he 
recruited three colleagues from 
RCA and started his own firm, 
Optel Corp. 

With him came Douglas R. 
Bosomworth, Richard M. Corbin, 


and Edward Kornstein. From 
Hewlett-Packard he tapped a 
Toronto friend, Theodore C. 
Grunau, as marketing director. 

For the first time, at Optel, Kiss 
would be forced to transform 
theories about scientific phenom- 
enon into marketavle projects, 
rooted in the real world, with long- 
term plans for profitability. 

Optel began to specialize in 
developing liquid quartz displays, 
an emerging technology that re- 
quired near-perfect laboratory 
conditions for mass production. 
Practical applications were many ; 
the big money seemed to be in wat- 
ches. 

But instead of focusing the com- 
pany’s considerable startup 
resources on liquid display 
development, Kiss insisted on 
simultaneously pursuing his own 
personal interest in cathodo- 
chromics, a little-known tech- 
nology that uses specially coated 
cathode-ray tubes to display infor- 
mation. 

Where liquid quartz diplay 
development was a practical pro- 
ject with a viable market, 
cathodochromics evoked little in- 
terest in the marketplace. Kiss’ 
repeated refusal to move cathodo- 
chromics to the back burner led to 
severely strained relations bet- 
ween him and his partners. 

By the fall of 1970 disagreements 
among principal partners had 
reached crisis proportion. Kiss had 
already expended close to $1 
million of the company’s startup 
funds, he was spending more and 
more time away from the office, 
and Optel’s board of directors, 
having lost its patience for smooth 
talk and theory, was ready for a 
showdown. A board meeting was 
called to depose the independent- 
thinking president. 

This extraordinary meeting was 
called while Kiss was in Europe. 
Just to ensure his absence, 
notification was sent to his far- 
mhouse, instead of to his office. His 
collegues knew he would not be 
home. 

But he was home. He had return- 
ed early from the trip. As reported 
by Fortune, he was able to crash 
the meeting in classic Kiss style, 
wrestle the edge away from his 
adversaries, and salvage his job. 
There were certain concessions, 
nevertheless. Perhaps most signi- 
ficant, he was forced to surrender 
one quarter of his stock, bringing 
his ownership position down to 45 
percent. 


All parties turned back to the li- 
quid quartz displays. In the in- 
terim, a sudden boom in electronic 
watches had propelled Optel into a 
position of increased viability. Its 
market was bulging, and the chief 
concern simply became to stay 
current until it could capitalize. 

These were heady times. The 
company was raising money 
through foreign investment and 
even went public with a stock offer- 
ing in June 1972. But Optel had still 
not made one penny in profit. 


Win the worldwide interest 
in electronic watches came 
agreements with Swiss watch- 
makers and a contract with Solid 
State Scientific to design and supp- 
ly semiconductor chips. Optel’s 
staff was rapidly 


marketplace approaching. They 
were assembling complete wat- 
ches and watch parts for eventual 
delivery 

But all of the excitement gave 
way to a new problem, one that 
Sas id eee fears and 

oes ordinary to 
avoid. Optel was na Pg 
that they could not fill. In one in- 
stance, Kiss had promised 
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Waltham Watch Company ship- 
ment on 25,000 watches before 
Christmas of 1972, but ended up 
Shipping only 2,000 that entire 
year. Waltham nearly sued. 

Even worse, the cost of semicon- 
ductor chips had doubled and Optel 
was merely breaking even on each 
unit it sold. Somewhere along the 
line, someone had botched the 
management and merchandising 
of this project, and all eyes turned 
to Kiss. He, by virtue of his prior 
record, was the prime suspect. 

By February, 1976, things had 
gotten so bad that the Optel board 
finally replaced the firm’s con- 
troversial founder with Gerald 
Heller. It was too little too late. 
Optel filed for Chapter XI 
bankruptcy. 


That year, Kiss founded Chronar 
Corp., another high tech enterprise 
that specializes in the manufacture 
of amorphous silicon photo- 
voltaics, as window-shaped solar 
energy panels that convert 
sunlight into electricity. 

In June of last year, Kiss 
predicted that Chronar “‘has all the 
elements. . . needed for substantial 
growth.”” He saw an exploding 
market for Chronar’s products, 
particularly its patio lights, and he 
expected to manufacture solar 
panels more cheaply so that they 
will be generating pwoer for public 
utilities by early in 1990. 

Then, Kiss said, the biggest pro- 
blem was making the company’s 
technology known to the market. 
In 1987, Chronar formed a wholly 
owned subsidiary, Sunergy, Inc., 
to operate the consumer products 
business. Sunenergy’s solar- 
powered products include the 
KeyLites, small enough to dangle 
on key rings, that lit the skies for 
the Bush inauguration. It also 
markets PatioLites and WalkLites 
(larger, garden lights). Both store 
the sun’s energy in batteries and 
turn on automatically at dusk. 


But Chronar’s place in the con- 
sumer product market has been 
seriously eroded by competitors. 
Meanwhile, Chronar planned to 
add to its stable of large-scale 
solar-panel manufacturing 
facilities by building one in Califor- 
nia. Under a joint-venture agree- 
ment it built a solar-panel 
manufacturing facility in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, near Hong 
Kong; it built other factories in 
Europe, New York, and had 
started one in the Roebling Center 
at Trenton. 

It all takes money. Losses for 
1989 could exceed losses in 1988, 
and the red ink could continue in 
1990. In 1988, the company had 
revenues of $28.1 million with a net 
loss of $12.8 million. In the first 
quarter of 1989, its revenues were 
$9.6 million with a $2.6 million net 
loss. 

Chronar is now getting at least 
some of the money it needs. 
Together, the sheet metal workers 
and electrical contractors’ pension 
funds have donated $29 million and 
received cumulative convertible 
redeemable preferred stock. 
Another fund, the British 
Renaissance Fund, chipped in $1 
million. 

Still, in an interview last year 
with the Times of Trenton, the 
most important ‘‘career highlight”’ 
was one from his days at RCA, 
when Kiss ‘“‘was one of the people 
who participated in the research 
and development of lasers 25 years 
ago.”’ And his most recent new 
venture, a Chambersburg 
restaurant called Z’s, suspended 
operations for a while, and now is 


said to in the process of a sale. 
David Kramer 


Help for Minton 


Spencer J. Volk, former head of 
Tropicana Products, has been 
named president and chief 
operating officer of Church & 
Dwight, headquartered on North 
Harrison Street. Dwight C. Minton, 
54, a descendant of the founder, 
has been chief executive officer for 
20 years and continues in that posi- 
tion. 


Volk was president of Tropicana 
in 1985 and 1986, when it was owned 
by Beatrice Companies. He has ex- 
tensive consumer marketing ex- 
perience as a brand manager at 
Proctor & Gamble and then with 
Pepsico International, where he 
was senior vice president for 
Canada and Latin America. 


Gillespie to Overlook? 


Gillespie Advertising has been in 
and out of some of the best office 
spaces in Princeton and now it’s on 
the move again — for the 10th time 
in the company’s 15-year history. 
This move may generate more 
than the usual amount of interest 
in commercial real estate circles 
— Gillespie reportedly is consider- 
ing space in the long vacant 
Princeton Overlook on Route 1, 
just south of Alexander Road. 


The company, which currently 
owns and occupies a 12,500 square 
foot building on Clarksville Road, 
projects a need for an expansion of 
as much as 20,000 feet. But the 
back of the Gillespie lot lies on 
ground that might be defined as 
wetlands under new zoning regula- 
tions. 

“‘We originally had clearance for 
30,000 square feet for these five 
acres,’’ says Barry Caskey, Gil- 
lespie’s co-administrative officer. 
‘‘Subsequent legislation has 
diminished that. Every time we’ve 
gone to the planning board, we’ve 
found it whittled away a little 
more. 


So, after having pitched its cor- 
porate tent on Nassau Street, 
Washington Road, Alexander 
Road, and other prime spots, the 
Gillespie Organization is ready for 
a roof that will still cover it 15 
years from now. “You get tired of 
moving and it’s pretty disruptive,”’ 
said Caskey. “‘We’d like to do it 
now and get the real estate 
business behind us.”’ 

Plans are for Gillespie to move 
by the end of the year. The new site 
has not been settled on, but the 
company has reportedly narrowed 
its search. But more space and 
permanance does not necessarily 
mean a new purchase. Gillespie 
may lease or enter an equity par- 
ticipation, says Caskey, adding, 
‘‘We’ve owned and we know what 
that’s about.”’ 


Forrestal Moves 


Two more stores, Fiddlesticks 
and Whippersnappers, have aban- 


doned Princeton Forrestal Village, . 


but a new one has ventured in. F&L 
Sweater Company opened in May 
at 112 Main Street. The new shop 
on the block features a collection of 
private-design unisex sweaters 
and unique furniture accessory 
pieces. 

Co-proprietor David Fierabend 
does not line up with the gloom and 
doom crowd, saying, ‘‘I believe in 
the concept of the village. It’s a 
great place to work and there is a 
definite market for a sweater shop. 

‘“‘There is no other store like ours 
in the Princeton area,’’ he says. 
‘‘We are just filling a niche that’s 
needed out here. The village needs 
more of a moderate price point. 
It’s an item that people will pick up 
and not think twice about, a $35 
sweater, all cotton, made in 
America.” 

The shop also features a variety 
of faux pieces, including busts, 
tables, desks, sconces and other 
furniture accent items. All are 
available in over a dozen finishes. 

Fierabend received a marketing 
degree from Trenton State College 
in 1982, and is currently pursuing 

an MBA at Rider. His partner, 
Keith Lachapelle, continues to 
work as a sales rep for an office 
furniture manufacturer based in 
Cleveland. 

“Business has been booming,” 
Fierabend adds. ‘‘I’ve seen the dai- 
ly traffic, and it’s been far more 
than we expected.”’ 

Fiddlesticks (a toy store) and 
Whippersnappers (a children’s 
clothing boutique) are owned by 
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Good News/Bad News: 7he Harrison Street Bridge is now scheduled 
for November completion, one month earlier than originally projected. 
Meanwhile, the Plainsboro Bridge has been closed indefinitely due to 


the discovery of a hole in the eastbound /ane. 
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Lindsy Gumbiner, who moved her 
original store, Country Kids, from 
Kingston to Princeton Shopping 
Center in February. 


AIDS Home Out 


A new tenant is about to occupy 
space at the corner of Route 1 and 
Alexander Road, but it will not be 


PC Training... An Investment in Excellence! 


The Computer Factory Training Center offers a wide variety of personal computer 
classes and workshops. Whether you are a beginner or a more advanced user, we 
have the class that is just right for you!!! 


Mention this ad and receive 10% discount on any training class! 


Now there's more in the Apple” Macintosh” 
family to choose from than ever before, with six 
computers to meet every personal computing need. 

Start with the Macintosh Plus, the Macintosh SE, 
and the Macintosh SE/30. These integrated 
systems offer the affordability, ease of use, and 
consistency of applications traditionally associated 


with Macintosh. 


And their compact design makes them easy to 


transport, wherever you go. 


Now meet the modular side of the family: the 


the Mercer County Adolescent 
Coalition (MCAC), which had 
hoped to to house 15 abandoned 
adolescents with the usually fatal 
HIV virus in the recently 
renovated building at that corner. 
The new tenant instead will be 
Capital Techniques, a New York- 
based foreign currency trader, 
which will join Aim One Personnel 
as tenants in the building. 
Trenton real estate broker John 
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choice, 


Simone, the owner of the building, 
which was formerly a nursing 
home, says he believes he has 
found a new site suitable for the 
AIDS group home, but he declined 
to identify the newly-proposed site 
pending inspection and approval 
by the state. 

‘“T had no choice but to lease the 
space,’’ says Simone. “‘I told the 
coalition I was under pressure and 
couldn’t afford to hold the property 
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open much longer. And even 
though they had the funding, ac- 
cording to state mandate, it was 
annual funding. They wanted an 
escape clause in case they lost 
their funding at any given time, 
and my bank would not accept 
anything less than a five-year con- 
tract.” 

Simone says the deal began in 
August of 1988, when the coalition 
contacted him in hopes of leasing 
the former Norwood Nursing 
Home as a residential center for 
AIDS-infected adolescents. 


“The Covenant House in New 
York is similar to what we are try- 
ing to do, but their care is only 
short term,’ explains MCAC ex- 
ecutive director Mary Inzana. ‘‘We 
are a pilot project, the first in the 
nation, in that we are going to offer 
long-term care. We are going to 
house these throw-away kids, and 
attempt to teach them life skills 
that they can use’ even as they 
fight their health battle. 


$50,000 Winners 


Princeton Polymer Laboratories 
of 501 Plainsboro Road and M. L. 
Energia of Schalks Crossing Road 
have been awarded federal grants 
of about $50,000 each under the 
Small Business Innovation Re- 
search Program. The firms were 
among 161 small companies from 
across the country selected from a 
field of 1,543 competitors for funds 
from the U.S. Department of 
Energy. 


M.L. Energia will use the award 
to study potential improvements in 
the use of natural gas. The seven- 
year-old research lab has won 
roughly a dozen SBIR awards over 
the years. ‘“These types of awards 
are usually expected in our com- 
munity,’ says president Moshe 
Lavid. “‘I cannot say what it feels 
like to be a winner or a loser, 
because for us it comes as no big 
surprise.” 


Princeton Polymer Labs won its 
grant for a biotechnological pro- 
cess to recover oil from fields that 
have nearly run dry. E. Allan 
Blair, executive vice president has 
said that his firm will use the funds 
to help develop a more effective 
and affordable thickening agent. 


Phase one of the grant process 
begins with the awarding of con- 
tracts that will cover a six-month 
period. Should each project prove 
feasible in this time, each com- 
pany will automatically become 
eligible to compete for a second 
round of funding of up to $500,000 
over a two year period. 


Atlas Soars 


Even in its final days in Prince- 
ton, Atlas continues to be a stock to 
watch. The gold mining concern 
based at 353 Nassau Street, which 
saw its stock soar in recent years 
after it discontinued its uranium 


operations to concentrate on gold 
explorations, jumped nearly 50 
percent in the last three weeks. 

The cause: Reperts of another 
takeover attempt, the second in the 
past year. Sunshine Mining Com- 
pany of Dallas last month purchas- 
ed 5.04 percent of Atlas’ common 
stock. On June 21, Sunshine in- 
formed the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (SEC) that it 
had purchased 300,000 shares of 
common stock in the Princeton 
firm at $12.50 per share. 

Mining industry analysts believe 
that Sunshine, an established 
silver mining company, hopes to 
offset the effects of a soft silver 
market with the purchase of Atlas’ 
gold mining assets. 

Atlas president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer Richard R. Weaver, 
out of town as this report went to 
press, has been quoted as saying, 
“We just have to wait and see how 
things develop. At this point, I 
know precious little about Sun- 
shine.”’ (Atlas announced earlier 
this year plans to relocate its cor- 
porate headquarters from 353 
Nassau Street to Grand Junction, 
Colorado, where its minerals divi- 
sion is now located. The building on 
Nassau Street has been sold to 
Princeton attorney Jack McCar- 
thy, who is seeking commercial 
tenants for it.) 

The takeover activity is not new 
to Atlas. Last year Atlas faced a 
similar attack when Blasius In- 
dustries of Erie, Pennsylvania, at- 
tempted to wrestle control by pur- 
chasing nine percent of the com- 
pany’s stock. Atlas was able to 
avert a takeover, but not before 
dishing out $3.65 million in defen- 
sive maneuvers. 

A spokesperson for Atlas 
employed by a New York public 
relations firm was noncommittal. 
“First of all, I would not even 
characterize this as a takeover at- 
tempt, because they have not 
made any such overtures,” she 
began. ‘‘All I can say is that Sun- 
shine has asked for a meeting to 
discuss possible joint ventures. 
And that Atlas is reviewing their 
request in a timely, orderly 
fashion.” 

Sunshine, in filing with the SEC, 
said it hoped the investment would 
open the door to a ‘“‘dialogue”’ and 
ultimately “negotiations concern- 
ing a business combination, joint 
venture or other combination in- 
volving the gold and silver proper- 
ties of the parties involved.” 


Cytogen Gains 


Another gainer on the stock in- 
dex is Cytogen Corp of 201 College 
Road East in the Forrestal Center, 
which announced that it had 
cleared another hurdle in moving 
its patented monoclonal antibody 
linkage technology to market. 

The biopharmaceutical com- 
pany said that OncoScint, a 
diagnostic cancer imaging product 
that uses the patented 
technolology, last week completed 
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phase three of clinical trials. 
Cytogen plans to file a product 
license application for marketing 
approval with the Food and Drug 
Administration by the end of Sep- 
tember. The FDA approval pro- 
cess could typically take one to two 
years to complete, 

Cytogen, which has spent $30 
million on the product’s develop- 
ment and clinical testing, reported 
a net loss of $17,821,000 in 1988, a 
400 percent increase over the 
previous year’s debit. Shares of 
common stock fell $1.49 that year, 
with much of the red ink attributed 
to Cytogen’s costly acquisition of 
worldwide marketing rights to On- 
coScint products. Earlier this year 
Cytogen went through a manage- 
ment shake-up which resulted in 
the appointment of George Ebright 
as chief executive officer. 


People in the News 


Landscape architect Ann Far- 
nham has been hired by Doerler 
Landscapes of Route 206 in Law- 
renceville. Farnham, who was 
most recently employed in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, has lived 
and worked all over the world, 
primarily Latin America and 
Europe. She has a B.A. in botany 
from Duke University and a 
‘master’s degree in landscape ar- 
chitecture from the University of 
Illinois. She lives in Ewing with her 
husband. 


Pharmaco, the Carnegie Center- 
based clinical research firm, had 
added Madeline Jo Ducate to its 
staff. Ducate formerly was scien- 
tific associate at G.H. Besselaar 
Associates at 103 College Road. 


William A. McQuilkin has been 
named senior estimator at the 
Hillier Group. In this new in-house 
position, McQuilkin will par- 
ticipate in projects from concep- 
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Princeton Opinions: 7Jota/ Research, 40th big- 
gest nationally, was second fastest-growing 
research firm, says Advertising Age. Opinion 
Research is 21st; Response Analysis 43rd. 


tual design through the pre-bid 
phase, providing clients instant ac- 
cess to up-to-the-minute cost infor- 
mation. 


Michelle Clark has joined 
Creative Marketing Alliance as 
media planner. Clark is responsi- 
ble for developing media oppor- 
tunities for the full-service agency 
and its clients. Prior to joining 
CMA in the Princeton Windsor Of- 
fice Park, Clark was a media plan- 
ner at Young & Rubicam in New 
York. She holds a undergraduate 


- degree in marketing from the 


University of Northern Colorado. 
CMA also announces the appoint- 
ment of David Sherwood as assis- 
tant art director. Sherwood comes 
to Princeton from Gregory Ruffa 
Advertising in Plainfield, where he 
served as assistant designer. 


- Even the bartenders in Prince- 
ton are published. George T. Col- 
eman, who can be found behind the 
bar at the Alchemist & Barrister 
on Witherspoon Street, has 
published a collection of poetry, 
“Into the Storm: A Viet Nam 
Odyssey”’ 

Coleman’s poems are focussed 
on the personal triais surrounding 
his three-year tour of duty and 
eventual homecoming. Coleman, a 
1966 graduate of Steinert High 
School in Hamilton, has been 
published by Pacific Writers Press 
of California. The book is available 
at Micawber Books, Titles 
Unlimited, and Cover to Cover 
Books. 


Cathy Mathis is wearing a new 
hat these days. The president and 
CEO of Princeton Partners Adver- 
tising has been elected president of 
NJ CAMA, the New Jersey Com- 
munications, Advertising and 
Marketing Association. Mathis 
was a founding member of the 
group in 1986, and previously serv- 
ed as vice president for member- 
ship, and executive vice president. 
Princeton Partners will create pro- 
motional material, an- 
nouncements, invitations and 
other materials during. 


The Matrix Development Group 
has appointed Leza Isadore as 
assistant marketing and public 
relations coordinator. Isadore, a 
commercial artist who has worked 
with a variety of agencies and 
printers in the Bucks County area, 
will be in charge of all aspects of 
signage for Matrix, including 
design, contracting, and siting. She 
is a resident of Plainsboro. 

And Kim Becker has joined 
Matrix as property manager. 
Prior to joining Matrix, Becker 
worked for more than a decade as 
property manager for Federal 
Business Centers of Edison, where 
he lives with wife, Joan, and two 
children. 


Jim Rogers has been appointed 
senior vice president of Ameri- 
Federal Savings Bank’s mortgage 
banking division. He will oversee 
all division activities in the bank’s 
lending locations in Freehold, 
Lawrenceville, and Mount Laurel. 
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Energy Fortress in 


East Windsor 


by Bart Jackson 


t was perched atop the most 
spectacular pinnacle in all Ger- 
many — Obersalzberg. Through 
the wide and spacious windows, 
the Fuehrer could look down the 
white limestone mountains, over 
the dark conifer forests, and all the 
way to Austria. A private Xanadu 
castled in the pristine air. The 
walls were laden with rich, in- 
credibly detailed medieval 
tapestries and some of the best 


‘paintings in Europe. In the ample 


rooms, each piece of furniture was 
a delicately carved antique, 
bespeaking the wealth, history, 
and power of its owners. 

No expenses had been spared. 


And why not. This was the Eagles 
Nest, Hitler’s Camp David where 
he, Eva Braun, and a few 


members of the Nazi inner circle 


could fleetingly escape the ravages 
of the war they had created. But a 
palace built under the siege is still 
a fortress and all these lavish 
adornments and briefly strutting 
royalty could not make it a Ver- 
sailles. This was a bastion. The 
cylindrical shape and 10-foot-thick 
stone walls stood as both defense 
and reminder of the haunting 
specter of attack. 

In 1979 East Windsor was also a 


township under siege. Like every 


other municipality in the area, 
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thrift had become the guiding hand 
of policy. Services were mandated, 
yet every dollar yielded up grudg- 
ingly. In addition, this Cost War 
was fueled daily by the energy 
crunch. It had reached its zenith 
and everyone felt the burden. In- 
stead of politics, homeowners at 
cocktail parties exchanged views 


They dreamed of 
an energy-efficient 
building; the Hillier 
Group made that 
dream come true. 


on insulation, chain saws and 
BTUs. Local governments watch- 
ed helplessly as budgets remained 
capped and fuel costs for their 
buildings rose meteorically. 

But by that year, East Windsor 
was facing another front in the fun- 
ding battle: necessary expansion. 
The township’s 33 office employees 
had bulged out beyond the 
3,000-square-foot, crumbling, 
white building of the Ward Steel 
Municipal Center. The town 
engineers, and part of public works 
department were jammed into an 
empty trailer. Betty Nolan, town 
clerk, found herself stationed 
across town, alone in the basement 
of the police department. And the 
town of 21,000 was growing quick- 
ly. 

For Reagan Burkholder, the 
need for a new town hall was both 
obvious and frightening. As 
township manager, it was his job to 
convince the town council and the 
residents to swallow millions in 
construction costs for a building 
several times the size of the cur- 
rent one; and then to heat and cool 
this behemoth ever after with the 
highest priced fuel oil in history. 
But Burkholder was nothing if not 
progressive and forward thinking. 
Maybe the construction costs 
couldn't be helped, but there was 
no way he would let East Windsor 
be bled dry with the traditional 
waste of traditional heating and 


the traditionally staggering bills 
that that entailed. 


Seri iiten all of the 


township’s eight department heads 
and their staffs on space re- 


quirements, and studying a lot on 
his own about innovative active 
and passive solar techniques, he 
began contacting architects. The 
word went out through the building 
community that East Windsor had 
a big, highly prized, municipal job 
that must be solar or radically fuel 
efficient — something that could 
adequately defend against the 
siege of energy costs. 

The answer began that July on 
the back of a cocktail napkin. Steve 
DeRochi, 38-year-old principal ar- 
chitect in the Hillier Group, was 
grabbing a bite to eat with Jack 
Brownworth of Brownworth, Mo- 
sher and Doran, the Piscataway 
mechanical design firm. While 
they waited for their meal, 
DeRochi uncapped a brown felt- 
tipped pen and began sketching a 
trapezoid. He knew the energy- 
efficient demands of Burkholder 
and that the building site was a bed 
flat farm field a few hundred yards 
in from the Princeton-Hightstown 
Road (Route 571), just off Route 
130. No trees, no hills, no natural 
shelter, but plenty of sun. 

Eagerly, the two of them began 
tossing the concepts around. 
Maybe we could have a solar wall 
on the south face. The solar wall, 
though 20-years-old at the time and 
quite popular in Switzerland, had 
been almost exclusively in private 
homes on small scale. Since that 
face gets all the sun, why not make 
it longer than any other. Yes, and 
maybe part of the north face, 
which gets mostly cold winds and 
little sun, could be covered with a 
berm — an insulating earthen 
mound. Why not all of the north 
face — right up to the roof. Why not 
the roof too? 

Back at the drawing board, 
DeRochi began work with the aid 
ofthe entire Hillier Architectural 
Group. A Lawrenceville resident 
since he joined Hillier in 1969, 
DeRochi was well aware of what 
East Windsor and the area towns 
needed. Two years previous to this 
bid, he had been the principal ar- 
chitect for the 25,000 square-foot 
West Windsor Municipal Center, a 
building entailing similar office 
and public meeting space. 


Buen ec 
plum. A chance to create and in- 
vent, rather than just assemble 
Bauhaus blocks of steel and glass. 
The drawings took over half a 
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Hillier architects delivered an innovative design 
Of an efficient prize-winner that still has critics 


year. Bob Blakeman joined on as 
project manager — a _ veteran 
Hillier architect who would work 
out the details of the plans and 
oversee work on a daily basis dur- 
ing construction. 

“When Reagan Burkholder and I 
spread the plans before the town 
council’’, recalls DeRochi, ‘“‘I was 
amazed at how receptive they 
were. I’m sure it was the most in- 
novative structure they’d ever 
seen, but they seemed to like it.”’ 
The projected cost of $2.5 million 
was, DeRochi admits, ‘‘a premium 
price tag,’’ But when he began ex- 
plaining the 68 percent estimated 


fuel savings per annum, the ap- © 


plause was deafening and the coun- 
cil unanimously voted to go for it. 

With the spring of 1981, the 
bulldozers rolled onto the fields 
behind the ShopRite at the Route 
130 and 571 junction and turned it 
into a sea of mud. Work was swift, 
on time, and totally unintelligible 
to passersby. The entire East 
Windsor Municipal Center was 
brought to fruition ahead of 
schedule, with few change orders, 
and a tad under budget. The omens 
were good. 

And so on August 23, 1982, the 
bands played, Reverend John 
Bowering prayed, distinguished 
guests droned, and the US. Air 
Force’s Elite Honor Guard raised 
the flag over the newly complete 
and dedicated Municipal Center of 
East Windsor. 

The spectators were utterly 
amazed. No one had ever seen any 
building like it — inside or out. 
Even those who had seen the plans 
and driven by during construction, 
couldn’t quite believe it. Every 
part of it was so totally new — so 
totally different. 

“Do you like it?”’ 

“T-] don’t know. I’m not sure 
yet.” 

First there was the shape. 
DeRochi had kept his original 
trapezoid, leaving his audience to 
stare at a 225-foot front of concrete 
and glass which formed the 
southern solar or ‘“‘trombe’’ wall. 
Perched atop and back from this 
trombe stands a third-story solar 
attic or clerestory, adding another 
7 1/2 foot high strip of heat- 
collecting glass frontage along the 
south face. So far, so normal. But 
the side walls slanted back and into 
an 85-foot northern wall whose 
length had been-minimized to cut 
down on northern exposure. The 
angles would obviously take some 
getting used to. 

Then of course, there was that in- 
sulating berm — the earthen 
mound of sandy soil, 30 feet thick 
at the base, which slanted up at a 
sharp angle covering entirely the 

‘north and both side walls, and even 
arched onto the roof above the 
special solar clerestory. On the 


Thatched Roof: Bob DiMarco, director of 

public works, and Betty Nolan, township 

clerk, in back of the municipal building. On 

the roof, honeysuckle trim never needs 

mowing. At left, the main entrance. 
Ae ee ee a ee 


dedication day, it looked par- 
ticularly odd, since the naked soil 
had not had time to sprout a lush 
covering of vegetation. In fact, for 
the first year, the occasional mud 
slides off the building gave 
township employees ‘“‘our own lit- 
tle touch of California.”’ 


B.. probably the most unsettl- 
ing part of this new Hillier inven- 
tion was the entry way. Front and 
rear, the entrances are actually 
either end of a diagonal slash cut- 
ting through the eastern section of 
the building. While parking is a cir- 
cular doughnut around the entire 
trapezoid, the sunny, southern side 
is designed as an inconspicuous 
back entrance. 

The main entrance is from the 
north where one is funneled into 
the earth through high, Cyclopean 
walls of harsh concrete, in a style 
amazingly reminiscent of 
Agamemnon’s tomb. And like the 
Greek Lord’s resting place, it is 
both quite awe-inspiring, and a lit- 
tle frightening. 

Town clerk Betty Nolan stood 
outside on that dedication day, gaz- 
ing at her new office home and 
shook her head. ‘‘I don’t know,” 
she said, “I’m just going to miss 
the large white pillars in front.”’ 
She then proceeded into her 
triangular-shaped office which she 
occupies today. 

But in the professional world, 
more innovative views were 
prevailing. Steve DeRochi and Bob 
Blakeman and all the Hillier Group 
had done amazing things with all 
facets of passive solar energy, and 
their peers took note. Even before 
the structure was completed, the 
New Jersey Society of Architects 
granted Hillier an award for Best 
Proposed Design. Other profes- 
sional awards followed along with 
magazine articles from all over. 
To date, the East Windsor 
Municipal Center has been publish- 
ed and held up as a model on four 
continents. 

Any large edifice that could even 
boast a 68 percent energy savings 
must have something very in- 
novative behind it. Even those ar- 
chitects who hadn’t seen it, heard 
the claim and with a tinge of suspi- 
cion and envy began to ask: How 
does it work? 

First and foremost is the south- 
facing trombe wall: This consists 
of a one-inch thick glass curtain 
placed one foot in front of the stan- 
dard concrete-and-glass load- 
bearing wall. This seals in a foot of 


dead air two stories high for the en- 
tire 225 feet of south frontage. On 
sunny days the dead air heats up to 
150 degrees. Normally trombe 
walls vent that freshly caught hot 
air right into the interior giving 
you an office that would randomly 
toast the occupants from warm to 
well-done through no choice of 
your own. : 

But DeRochi and Blakeman in- 
stead arranged for the air to vent 
into ceiling storage boxes con- 
nected to the heating system — a 
gas or oil burning furnace. With 
this hot air at the ready, it often 
saves the furnace from kicking on 
and still allows the thermostats to 


control the heat. 


Secondly, there is the concrete 
heat sink. The entire external shell 
is made of one to two-foot thick 
concrete which every sunny day 
sucks in the heat like a hot patio in 
summer. Then after sundown the 
heat slowly seeps out into the office 
all through the night helping main- 
tain the minimal, after hours 
temperatures. 

The high cathedral ceiling in the 
lobby leads up to 7 1/2 foot 
clerestory windows, placed on top 
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the trombe wall. This full-length 
dormer allows sunlight to strike 
the entire back northern and side 
walls and heat them up. A clever 
series of thermostatically controll- 
ed blinds automatically pivot and 
block out light when temperature 
climbs too high. 


F inatty there is the berm — 
that magically natural, cheap 
form of insulation that keeps wind 
away and holds the north and side 
walls in a cozy 55 degrees — the 
earth’s normal, below surface 
temperature. 

Together, all these elements are 
supposed to make the $2.5 million 
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Sublease space for one to two years. 
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Available immediately. 
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RATHER WORK | 
IN DOWNTOWN 
PRINCETON? 


Twenty Nassau Street 
Professional Buildings 


Luxury Elevator Building 
Across from University Campus, 
elegant historical landmark. 


Single, double and triple office 
suites from 200 - 1000 sq. ft. 
Elegantly equipped and carpeted, 
reasonably priced. 


All Utilities and Daily Cleaning 
Services Included. 


Secretarial, Word Processing and 
Copying Services on the Premises. 
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Available 
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premium price tag well worth it. 
The client, East Windsor, had ask- 
ed for one main thing — a township 
office building that’s energy effi- 
cient. Hillier had come up with the 
best innovations possible. The 
question now remaining, after 
seven years of operation, is East 
Windsor Township Hall pulling its 
own financial weight? 

That was my original concern: 
Had Hillier kept its 68 percent 
solar promise? But upon arrival at 
the township hall, I realized that 
cash value was only part of the 
question. This was the most dif- 
ferent office building I had ever 
walked into. What was it like for 
the township employees who 
labored under so functional a 
form? Cruising gently around the 
circular parking lot, I decided I 
just couldn’t enter through 
Agamemnon’s tomb way on the 
overgrown berm side, even though 
it was the main entrance, and even 
though the trumpet wine and 
wisteria were in full rowdy bloom. 
Instead, I chained my bike to one 
of the six maple trees that shade 
the sunny trombe wall and walked 
in from the south. 

Barbara Hillier and Janice 
Krenkel of Hillier Interiors had 
done everything they could to, in 
their words, ‘‘humanize’’ the in- 
side. A rich burgundy carpet 
blended nicely with. the beige, 
fabric-wrapped partitions of the 
low-walled work stations. Where 
possible, the few interior, non- 
structural walls were also fabric- 
or cork-covered. Occasional slabs 
of oak paneling and myriad of pot- 
ted plants add a living touch. The 
foyer is a broad, spacious 
cathedral-ceilinged affair with a 
circle of the most comfortable 
chairs I have ever found in a public 
building. 


B.cx in the work area, full- 


walled offices on both stories are 


limited to the northern back wall, 
sides, and southern corners. All the 
rest are low-walled, modular work 


stations that allow a flood of. 


sunlight to come in overhead. Only 
the winding tentacles of utility 


hoses (large vacuum cleaner tubes 


full of electric lines) rise up to the 
nine-foot ceilings, impairing only 
slightly the full view from the win- 
dows. 

But overwhelming all these 
clever and gracious touches is the 
concrete. Like the Eagles Nest, 
this was a fortress built under 
siege and nothing can deny the 
heavy stone walls necessitated by 
the War of Thrift East Windsor is 
forever fighting. Steve DeRochi 
and Bob Blakeman originally tried 
to soften the broad blank concrete 
faces by pouring it into wooden 


' plank molds, giving the walls a 


somewhat paneled effect. But the 
standard, golf-ball-sized mold 
holes are also visible, and frankly, 
concrete is still concrete no matter 
how you try to dress it up. 

Most offensively barren is, 
ironically, the Town Council 
meeting room whose four oddly 
shaped walls are all concrete with 
broad, heavy concrete beams bet- 


ween floor and skylight. There is 


not a town seal, not a picture, not a 
wall hanging of any kind to light up 
the oppressive gray. You aren't 
allowed. Covering the concrete 
would ruin its functionally 
necessary heat sink value. 

“Some people say it is the most 
beautiful thing they have ever 
seen, but I wish I had a nickel for 
every man who walks in here and 
says it reminds him of an army 
bunker,’’ notes receptionist Bette 
Kuehn. 

For those in the side offices, 
however, like township ad- 
ministrator Marjorie Behrens or 
Clerk Betty Nolan or for those 
downstairs like Linda Teichman in 


Is the Municipal 
Building pulling its 
financial weight? 
Yes, but cash 
value is only part 
of the question. 


Recreation, the concrete provides 
the ambiance of cool stone. “I 
don’t know what the temperature 
is,’ says Teichman, ‘“‘but it makes 
you feel a lot better.” 

But the building is 18,000 interior 
square feet. The plausibility of 
keeping every nook and cranny 
forever cozy is as slim here as in 
any large structure. 

Fresh air is another complaint 
common to all big office building 
employees. The only way to open a 
window in East Windsor Hall is 
with a well-aimed brick — a 
feature which will doubtless con- 
tinue as long as American remains 
chained to the architectural school 
of Thrift and Bauhaus. 

But the most noticeable problem 
for all who visit East Windsor Hall 
on rainy days is the leaks. The first 


-- leaks were the most scary. They 


ran rather rampantly through the 
back concrete ceiling and sides 
that were covered by the berm. 
Betty Nolan recalls the waterfall in 
the ladies room and the one woman 
who salvager office with an um- 
brella and buckets. _ 

As acting director of the depart- 
ment of public works, it was Joe 
Rendino’s chore two years ago to 
take care of roof repair. This was 
no mean routine. Concrete is 
basically a very heavy sponge and 
when covered with several feet of 
earth, the absorbed water has 
nowhere to evaporate. Above the 
concrete lay sheets of Incadrain, a 
plastic mesh resembling Brillo 
designed to wick away moisture 
and prevent vegetation roots from 
embedding in the roof. On top of 
that lay the soil and the incredibly 
dense overgrowth which totally hid 
any evidence of leakage. 


Men would have to guess at the 
leak source, dig it out by hand and 
then somehow figure out how to 
work a repair without tearing the 
Incadrain. Rendino was baffled, 
architect Bob Blakeman was baffl- 
ed, and every contractor shrugged 
it off as impossible. They decided 


JOHN J. SHELMET MD, FACP 


Announces 


That His Practice Will Be Limited To 


DIABETES 


as of October 1, 1989 


to let the repairs go. Eventually 
time and shifting limestone within 
the concrete plugged most of the 
leaks under the berm, forming 
small stains and stalactites. 


Can the rain is only felt 
in the office beneath the flat roof 
section in front of the clerestory 
windows. This is perfectly normal 
and expected. South Brunswick's 
new municipal building, library, 
and police station all leak. The old 
library in Princeton fights leaks, 
as does West Windsor’s building. 
All flat roofs leak. 

Pour water onto a flat board and 
it will puddle and eventually sink 
in. Slant the board and it runs off. 
This is why no ignorant native ever 
lashed a hut and no five-year-old 
child ever made a sand castle with 
a flat roof. It is an obviously dumb 
idea. However, our area — our na- 
tion — has an incredible number of 
flat roofs over its larger buildings. 

Actually the roofs do slant, ar- 
chitects petulantly reply, at the 
rate of one quarter inch per foot. 
Less than a two percent grade. As 
an architectural style, the flat roof 
comes from the Bauhaus school 
which began sweeping Europe ear- 
ly this century. But the real reason 
modern, intelligent architects de- 
fend it with religious fervor is 
almighty thrift. Steve DeRochi 
assures me that to raise the front 
of a new building a few feet higher 
than the back, giving the roof a 
nice slant would add “easily 
another five to 10 percent to the 
building’s cost.”’ 

I find that percentage rather 
hard to swallow, but even if it’s. 
true, isn’t that part of constructing 
a shelter? Are we so cheap that 
freedom from rain is a frill — an 
extra cost option? I don’t know. 
Ask the secretaries of East Wind- 
sor with their drenched files, or the 
librarians at South Brunswick with 
their soggy volumes. 

The real problem, however, is 
that the folks who work there, for 
the most part, just don’t like the 
place. I questioned about a third of 
the 38 employees currently work- 
ing within and only one was really 
happy with the overall environs. 
Generally, the discomfort is mild 
and most have adjusted about as 
well as any workers could be ex- 
pected to. So while concrete walls 
do not a prison make, they sure 
don’t lift the spirits. 

To add to the penned-in feeling, 
East Windsor employees are fac- 
ing another, totally unplanned-for 
expansion crunch, and berm-clad 
solar trapezoids are not the easiest 
buildings in the world on which to 
add a wing. Part of the reason that 
East Windsor is already bulging 
out of its quarters after only seven 
years is the fault of the state. 

“While we’ve grown only from 
21,000 to 25,000 in the last seven 
years,”’ notes Betty Nolan, who is 
in her 16th year as township clerk, 
“the state has mandated so many 
extra services that we’ve had to 
add five people to the 33 work sta- 
tions originally designed.” 

The greatest need, nevertheless, 
is for storage space, not people 
space. In 1982 came the high point 
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of the computer explosion. 
Remember? These wonder toys 
would make paper obsolete, On the 
August 23 Dedication Day, tour 
guides happily spieled “‘the need 
for filing space will be reduced. . . 
The cabinets, based on what we 
know now, will be replaced by elec- 
tronic filing. Therefore we don’t 
anticipate any need for expansion 
in this century.” Today more 


paper than ever inundates East 
Windsor Hall. 


¥i despite the disgruntle- 
ment with the bunkeresque at- 
mosphere, almost everyone volun- 
tarily adds that it functions ex- 
cellently as a solar cost saver. The 
overall feeling is that East Wind- 
sor Township Hall is more than 
pulling its financial weight. 

To really check the facts, I turn- 
ed to the new director of East 
Windsor’s department of public 
works, Bob DiMarco. 


The figures were impressive. 
Last year, the East Windsor 
municipal building consumed only 
$1,200 in heating oil — less than a 
lot of its citizens paid to heat their 
homes. Natural gas to heat the 
boiler came to only $650 and the 
electric bill, which entailed 
lighting and air conditioning 
through last year’s long hot sum- 
mer, totaled $30,318. All energy 
costs combined: $32,168. 

According to the state treasury 
department, which pays energy 
bills on several 18 to 21,000 square 
foot, non-solar, flat box, one-story 
office buildings, the estimated 
costs would normally run about 
$65,000. 

In South Brunswick, the com- 
parably sized old municipal 
building has already spent $47,859 
on energy to date in 1989. West 
Windsor’s 25,400-square-foot 
municipal building paid $54,000 to 
date this year for electricity 

East Windsor residents, on this 
building alone, are spared $35,000 a 
year. This savings must be balanc- 
ed against that “premium $2.5 
million price tag.” 

If the treasury office is correct, 
however, the payback has already 
passed and, beginning this year, 
East Windsor is already into 


EPO ST RAE 
East Windsor won 


the utility battle — 

each resident 

saves $1.50 on. 

the tax rate — but 

lost the identity 

crisis, by burrow- 

ing its identity 

under the ground. 
SPM i OE, 


energy and cost-saving profit. The 
Hillier innovation has kept its solar 
promise. East Windsor got what it 
asked for and today each resident 
saves approximately $1.50 in pro- 
perty taxes because of it. 

Maybe this is necessary. We are 
still, after all, still under siege in 
the energy war, though now the 
battles and problems are less visi- 
ble than a decade ago. 

But East Windsor faces another 
battle. ‘“‘What this town really 
lacks is an identity,’ notes 
township manager Marjorie Beh- 
rens. ‘You can’t get people to un- 
ify or pridefully think of 
themselves as belonging to East 
Windsor.” Behrens has lived in the 
town and served it a good many 
years. Unlike most township 
managers hired in from the out- 
side, Behrens worked her way up, 
s as zoning board secretary 
rar ieee of the reasons for the 
town’s apathy, she feels are 


physical. 


| E.« Windsor its se an odd 
doughnut, engulfing ts ,a 
community older and totally dif- 


Route 130 which, like a mighty 
river, separates those on either 
side. It consists of the remaining 
farm fields and separately clus- 
tered developments whose only 
commonality is that their taxes go 
to the same source. The schools, 
traditionally a unifying point, are 
regional and blended uneasily with 
Hightstown. 

It was originally hoped that a 
new township hall would rise 
amidst the new town center pro- 
posed at the junction of routes 130 
and 571 (Princeton-Hightstown 
Road). But traffic gridlocks have 
made the township center dream 
fizzle, and today the East Windsor 
municipal building stands off alone 
in the soybean field, unproclaimed, 
and oddly wondered at by pas- 
sersby. The squat, brown sign 
marked with undistinctive block 
letters crouches hidden beneath 
the shrubs, allowing only those 
who know it’s there to turn down 
the long narrow drive. 

This past Independence holiday, 
I spent time honoring the 
memories of our founders with 
visits to Philadelphia and Manhat- 
tan. I traipsed through the original 
Pennsylvania State House (later 
called Independence Hall) where 
Jefferson first read his Declara- 
tion. Down on Wall Street, I stood 
awed before Federal Hall, combin- 
ing the pillars of Athens’ Par- 
thenon and the dome of Rome’s 
Pantheon. It was from the balcony 


of this impressive structure that 
Washington, took his first oath, 

These people — be they nation’s 
founders, merchants and _politi- 
cians or veterans trying to com- 
memorate the hell of heroism in 
Vietnam — all kept in mind one 
simple truth. They felt a pride that 
they were anxious to express and 
willing to pay for. 

Unfortunately, the people of 
East Windsor have also made a 
statement with their municipal 
center. They have taken their iden- 
tity and burrowed it under the 
ground, protecting themselves 
against higher costs and insuring 
their already prideless residents 
against any tangible source of 
community pride. 

If one did not know that Steve 
DeRochi and Bob Blakeman were 
both sincere and incredibly 
creative men, one might see this 
building as a wry joke played on 
the town. Instead, they did 
something all too rare in architec- 
tural circles; they gave the client 
exactly what it wanted. East Wind- 
sor dreamed of the cheapest, most 
energy-efficient building possible, 
and the Hillier Group made that 
dream come true. 

It has been said that every nation 
gets the government it deserves. 
Perhaps the same is so with 
townships and the monuments 
their citizens construct. 


Bart Jackson pays property 
taxes in East Windsor Township. 
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313 Enterprise Drive 
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resh Ponds Village lets you con- 
centrate on your busy executive 
lifestyle — without the aggrava- 
tions of a humdrum existence. 
When you choose a fully fur- 
nished executive suite at Fresh Ponds Village, you 
won't have to worry about a long commute to the 
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ing. 
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Fitness trail 
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Beautiful 25 acre site 

¢ | Copy and fax services available 
around the clock 


So call us now and see about our short or 
long term leases. Call 201-329-2800 Ext. 
222 
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194 Nassau Street, Princeton 


Leasing 
3084 Sq. Ft. and 2220 Sq. Ft. (will subdivide) 
*18.00 per sq. ft. — Triple net 


Join Lead Tenants — Merrill Lynch and N.J. National Bank 
For Information: Call Mark Hill (609 921-6060) 


Hilton Realty Co. 
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It’s Summer: Living is Cool 


For these [BMers, their dream house is under a hill; 
Grass on an earthen roof keeps the cold air indoors 


house built into a hill 
with grass for a roof sounds like 
something out of the ‘Wind in the 
Willows”’ novel, But just such a 
house in Lambertville is home for 
two IBMers, Carl and Carol 
Langkammerer. Though saving 
money on utility bills was not their 
primary concern, the Langkam- 
merers are more than pleased with 
how the house stays cool in the 
summer and warm in the winter. 

Three years ago they bought this 
unusual contemporary house, set 
on almost four rural acres, for 
$245,000. With a magnificent view 
and a no-maintenance exterior, it 
has a master bedroom with a huge 
closet, two smaller bedrooms, a 
living-dining room, electric kit- 
chen, and 2 1/2 baths. Monthly 
utility bills are, on the average, on- 
ly $145, including $15 for the hot 
tub, plus range, two refrigerators, 
hot water heater, washer, dryer, 
stereo, television, and a heat pump 
for heating and cooling. 

The house was built over a four- 
year period by Bill and Brenda 
Peck, who modified plans drawn 
by an architect in Minnesota. Ex- 
cept for assistance from Brenda’s 
father, John Gross, a mason who 
did the concrete slab floors, they 
did all the work themselves. Bren- 
da Peck works part-time at the ar- 
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chitectural library of Princeton 
University, and her husband has 
an electrical contracting business 
in Newtown; avid skiers, they have 
bought land in Oregon and plan to 
build there soon. 

“‘T loved the house and I loved the 
property,” says Brenda Peck, “‘but 
now we have our freedom and we 
can come and go.”’ Still, living ina 
townhouse now, she misses her 
beautiful kitchen with its custom- 
tile walls, butcher-block island, 
and oak cabinets. And she has fond 
memories of that period. ‘“‘Some of 
the best times we’ve ever had was 
building the house.”’ 

‘“‘You really had to like that sort 
of thing to buy it. A lot of people 


Carol Langkam- 
merer can’t say 
enough good 
things about the 
house the Pecks 
built. 


were afraid of it,’ remembers 
Peck, who listed the house with 
three brokers over the period of 
one year and reduced the price. 
When the Pecks listed it with 
Eleanor Miller of Peter C. Kurfiss 
in New Hope, they went back to the 
original asking price, $249,000, and 
omitted any reference to the 
unusual construction in the multi- 
ple listing book. 

The listing read: Unusually 
beautiful, two-year-old contem- 
porary, 3 bedrooms 2 1/2 baths, til- 
ed kitchen, Vermont-casting wood 
stove, double Pella windows with 
slim shades, central vacuuming, 
attached garage. Mary Elise Cook 
of Peyton represented the 
Langkammerers, who paid 
$245,000. 

Devoted to such hobbies as 
classic car restoration, Carl 
Langkammerer, a systems en- 
gineer at IBM’s offices on Prince- 
ton Pike, had a second garage built 
to hold his many pursuits. Last 
winter he and his wife of 10 years, 
Carol, spent four hours nightly on 


by Barbara Fox 


restoring a 1964 convertible Cor- 
vette. Carol is also a systems 
engineer for IBM; she works at the 
Edison office. 

Carol Langkammerer can’t say 
enough good things about the house 
the Pecks built. ‘‘It’s remarkably 
energy efficient. The organization 
of the house is very very easy to 
live with. After three years we re 
still finding things that we say 
‘hmm’ that works very well. 

“These 95 degree days we walk 
in the house and it’s cool. The air 
conditioner might be on five 
minutes out of every hour. It does 
it all automatically,’ says Carol 
Langkammerer. 

“The way the kitchen is laid out, 
the way ventilation moves through 
the house, the positioning of the 
house on the lot, the way the rooms 
are laid out. The Pecks used the 
best quality stuff they could find. 
You just can’t find anything to 
complain about.”’ 


Bon the builders and the 
owners say the roof has never been 
a problem. It is covered with a 
special drainage fabric over which 
the sod was laid, and mowing the 
grass is its only maintenance. 
Even in a record 20-inch 
snowstorm, it didn’t leak. 

The back walls are 12-inch con- 
crete, and the front walls are 
12-inch cinderblock, inset with 
double-insulated Pella windows 
and doors to take advantage of 
passive solar heat as well as of the 
patio which runs the length of the 
house and opens off of the major 
rooms, from kitchen to bedrooms. 
Ceilings are tongue-in-groove wood 
with exposed beams. Ceiling fans 
aid air circulation, and there are 
three skylights. 

An underground house is “‘tight”’ 
in that it cannot have air leaks, 
therefore it cannot have a 
fireplace. Instead, the Langkam- 
merers make heavy use of the Ver- 
mont woodstove in the “great”’ 
room, a combination living-dining 
area. They buy nearly three cords 
of wood in the winter, for about 
$300, and feed it twice a day. 

“When we first moved in, we 
discovered that the house was so 
“‘tight’’ that the kitchen exhaust 
fan it would draw the smoke from 
the wood stove. Now we crack a 
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door or window in the kitchen for 
an alternate air source.”’ 

A secondary purpose for the 
woodstove is to dehumidify. The 
Langkammerers say they have no 
dampness or mildew problem, but 
they do use a dehumidifier in the 
summer and the woodstove in the 
winter, and they are careful to turn 
on bathroom and kitchen exhaust 
fans. 

“The atmosphere remains cons- 
tant. The temperature in the 
garage and the humidity control 
are just marvelous,’ says Carol 
Langkammerer. 

Another aspect of living un- 
derground; you do not hear the 
rain on the roof. In fact, you hardly 
hear anything outside. 

Brenda Peck says there is 
another underground home in this 


area, this one located in Hopewell 
Township. Unlike the Lambertville 
version, one enters the ‘‘back 


door” through a staircase in the 


sod roof. 

Though the Lambertville house 
was built during the energy crisis, 
Carol Langkammerer is sure that 
underground houses will grow in 
popularity even during a non-crisis 
period. 

“Tf I had a big old electric house 
with a washer and dryer and a big 
house to heat electrically,’’ says 
Carol, ‘‘I could spend $500 a month. 
Now I can take $350 and spend it on 
something else. If we put it on the 
market now,’’ she suggests, 
““You’d find more takers now than 
you would have a couple of years 
ago. I don’t think it takes anybody 
special to live in it.” 


Satisfied Customer: Carol Langkammerer, 


and her husband, Carl, paid $245,000 for 


the home in 1986. 


—_ eel 


Tight Space: 
Underground homes 
cannot have air 
leaks; this one 
therefore doesn’t 
have a fireplace. 


HOUSE HUNTING?! 


Don’t miss these 
BUCKS COUNTY CHARMERS!! 


Just minutes to N.Y. Trains and I-95 


Center Hall Colonial 
$169,900. 


Gracious is the word to 
describe this 3 bedroom, 1% 
bath center hall Colonial on a 
mature lot in a very desirable 
neighborhood! Vestibule entry 

to grand foyer, formal liv- 
ingroom with fireplace, 
separate formal diningroom, kit- 
chen with breakfast room, full 
basement with tiled floor, 2-car 
garage, huge walk-up attic & 
much more! 


Brick Charmer 
$129,500. 


Built in the 40’s this 3 bedroom 
charmer has a fireplace in the 
living room, hardwood floors, 

full basement, garage, rear 
screened porch, almost new 
furnace & much more to see in 
the most sought after area of 
Morrisville! Don’t miss this 
affordable jewel. 


If you appreciate the quality & charm of yesteryear, 
be sure to see both of these gracious older homes 
in the quaint Boro of Morrisville! 


215-295-8161 


572 W. TrentonAve. RAT FFE 
REALTY 


Morrisville, Pa. 


172S. Main St. 
Yardley, Pa. 


215-493-0800 


Office Condominiums 
For Sale 
Hopewell Township 


70 % Sold Out! 


Trenton 


83 Princeton Avenue 


750-3500 Square Feet 
Minutes to Princeton, Lawrenceville and 


Beautiful views of the Hopewell Valley 
Generous interior improvement allowance 
Close to shopping and other conveniences 
Top floor location with balcony views 
Leased investment units for sale 
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E.R. KELLER PROPERTIES INC. 
REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 


COMMERCIAI PROPERTIES 
Lease ~™ Sale 


! FAR HILLS CENTER 
Single Offices and Suites, shared secretarial services, 
prestigious location, Route 202, Far Hills. 


NASSAU STREET, PRINCETON 


Retail Store space for lease, 2400 s.f., 2,000 s.f. storage space. 


NASSAU STREET, PRINCETON 


Single Offices available with shared secretarial services. 


LAMBERTVILLE PAVILION 
600 to 12,000 s.f. Retail Space in renovated 1929 
hosiery mill, featuring quality home furnishings, 
decorating and gift stores. 90 parking spaces on site. 


CONDOMINIUMS 
For Sale, 1 & 2 bedroom condos, Nassau St., Princeton. 
High ceilings, hardwood floors, prestigious location. 


OFFICE CONDOMINIUMS 
For Sale or Lease in Montgomery Knoll, Route 206, 
minutes from downtown Princeton. 1900 s.f. unit 
available for immediate occupancy. 


For information call Barbara Bartner 


344 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N.J. 
(609) 924-4552 


Brokers Protected 


INSTANT OFFICES 


IN PRINCETON 


Inc., the experfS in office automation 


SO services, are now offering for rent, 


completely furnished, ready to use offices in a brand 

new, modern office building in the heart of the 

Princeton corporate community. 

Your reasonable rent includes: 

¢ A window office with a view of Princeton countryside (or a 
lower priced inside office) 

e An attractive reception area with Receptionist 

¢ Phone system with answering service 

¢ Quality wood office furnishings and wall-to-wall carpeting 

¢ All utilities and daily cleaning service 

¢ Daily mail pick up and delivery 

© Coffee service 

¢ Use of Conference Room 

PLUS: Quality secretarial and word processing services, 

photocopying, FAX, postage meter and a delivery service, all 

available on premises on a pay-as-you-need basis. 


SOAR renee 
Inc (Conveniently located next to the Ramada Inn) 


a’ _ 4365 US Route 1, NJ 08540 ¢ 609-452-0018; Ask for Carla 


1200 Route 22 East, Bridgewater, NJ 08807 201-218-1900 


On the Move 


Software Whizzes 


LSI Systems, 125 Village Boul- 
evard, Suite 250 (temporarily at 
100 Village Boulevard, Suite J), 
609-520-1488. Thomas Mount, presi- 
dent. Jim Mount, senior vice presi- 
dent. 

This three-person software 
development firm moved from 
Trevose. Pennsylvania. Tom 
Mount, a Vietnam veteran Marine 
with a BS from Wharton, had work- 
ed for First Pennsylvania and 
Fidelity banks. He develops 
database software for sales and 
marketing, especially for banks, 
soon to include a program for com- 
mercial real estate. ‘‘We make it 
very very easy to access the data.”’ 

“Data integration and access 
are my two key terms,’ says 
Mount, who says he learned to 
“‘keep it simple’ in the Marines, 
where training is aimed at the 
third grade level. 

“TI turned my nose up at that,” 
says Mount ruefully, ‘But the 
more I got into management and 
working in the real world the more 
I respected the Marines for forcing 
it to be simple. To implement, it’s 
gotta stay simple.”’ 


Princeton Financial, 5 Indepen- 
dence Way, second floor. 609- 
987-2400. Fax: 609-987-9320. Prin- 
cipals: Jerry Finsen, Will 
Mayhall, Marc Zimmerman. 

Software for insurance com- 
panies is the main product here. 
Formerly with Continental In- 
surance, these partners develop in- 
vestment system software for in- 
stitutional investors. 

“‘We maintain systems on a time 


share basis,’’ says Zimmerman, 
who cites as products a time share 
system and a new investment 
system that supports the needs of 
all areas of investment manage- 
ment operation: portfolio manage- 
ment, analysis, trading operations, 
and accounting. ‘‘We can replace 
multiple systems so there is no 
redundancy in data entry.” 

Zimmerman, executive vice 
president of marketing and sales, 
and Mayhall, president, had work- 
ed for Continental Insurance at 
Research Park and in Piscataway 
until it went private in January. 
Jerry Finsen, chairman, is respon- 
sible for system design and 
development. Many of the 20 staff 
members are programmer 
analysts. 


Breen Capitol Partners, with 
Princeton Equity Group, 621 Alex- 
ander Road, 609-452-1103. Fax: 
609-987-8649. Doug Breen, owner. 

A refugee from 12 years in the 
fixed income bond market on Wall 
Street, Breen has taken his profits 
to concentrate on real estate deals 
and development close to him. “It 
grinds you down, eats you up, and 
spits you out,’ says Breen of the 
commute and the day-to-day 
pressures of the trading floor. “I 
joined up with several former and 
current partners in real estate 
deals, development, and shopping 
centers, and will devote my full at- 
tention to existing deals we 
already have.”’ 

After majoring in civil engineer- 
ing at Lehigh, Breen began his 
working career with a real estate 
broker’s license. He went to Wall 
Street, working for PaineWebber 


among others, when mortgage 
knowledge was in great demand. 
“There’s no great secret to making 
money on Wall Street. It takes 
stamina and quickness of wit,” 
says Breen. 

“T have a ton of friends, I made a 
fair amount of money, hence my 
ability to do real estate deals. It’s 
capitalism, it’s great,’’ says 
Breen. 


The Big Pictures 


FLM Graphix, 743 Alexander 
Road, 609-987-0666. Frank L. 
Misischia, owner. Ronald Hen- 
wood, vice president. 

Based in Fairfield, New Jersey, 
this reprographics firm specializes 
in architectural and engineering 
large-sized copies, diazo prints, 
and Canon color copies of architec- 
tural renderings. 

Henwood majored in finance at 
Bucknell, Class of ’55, and headed 
his own companies for 30 years. He 
most recently had a graphics com- 
pany in Houston. 


Greenhorne & O’Mara, Nassau 
Park. 609-987-0410. Pedro Rios and 
Jeff Wood, environmental scien- 
tists. 

One giant map — a wetlands 
map of New Jersey — is the mullti- 
year contract for this Maryland- 
based environmental firm. Rios, a 
native of Puerto Rico, has a 
master’s degree from North 
Carolina State in foresty — remote 
sensing aerial photography. 


More Computer Folk 


Day Data Systems, Princeton 
Meadows Office Center. 609- 


FOR 


LEASE 


CONVENIENT TO 
EVERYWHERE! 


Lawrenceville NJ 


WE 

ve 
d place 
for your 
COMpany. 


Princeton. 


50 Lawrence Commons 


¢ Corner of Route One and Quakerbridge Road. 
¢ Minutes to 95/295, Route 31 and Downtown 


¢ 750-5300 square feet immediately available. 
* Beautifully designed interior with 2 story lobby. 
¢ On site health and fitness center. 


¢ Ample parking on site with immediate access to 
restaurants, shopping and public transportation. 
* Possible purchase options. 


COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY 
NETWORK INC. 
909 State Road 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
Real Estate Broker 
609-921-8844 
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799-8210. Edward J. Popow, branch 
manager. 

Day Data is one of the many divi- 
Sions of the 88-year-old Day and 
Zimmerman, which has 13 ,000 
employees and is based in 
Philadelphia. “In a business where 
people come and go, we are here 
for the long term,”’ says Popow, a 
1982 business administration ma- 
jor at Penn State. For the fifth 
branch of the data processing con- 
Sulting division (the others are in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
North Carolina) Popow is selling 
contract data processing services 
to Fortune 1000 companies with 


commercial and defense con- 
tracts. 


Day Zimmerman provides pro- 
fessional services in such areas as 
architectural, engineering, in- 
frastructure, and defense, as well 
as contract personnel services 
such marketplaces as engineering, 
personnel, purchasing, and graph- 
ic arts. 

Most of the business is long- 
term, “But we don’t look down our 
noses at a two-week PC contract,” 
assures Popow. Day Data will also 
develop such software as data- 
bases for inventory management 


and is ready to hire programmers, so a fonds Granite e On-site heliport 
apmemns meant Process control doubled in size since it was founded e Three story skylit atrium e Seven minutes to New 
Tere ane Systems Program- in September, 1987. The 13-person ¢ Glass elevators Jersey Turnpike 
lab analayzes the effect of 11. ° -Sj r management 
MicroAge, 179 Tamarack Circle. pesticides in plants, animals and ¢ Formai Japanese Garden On-site owner manag 
609-921-3232 or 921-924-3200. Dan soils. e Exterior balconies onsecond ¢ Cafeteria/conference center 


Sherman, general manager. 
Mahesh Uberoi and Sam Khedkar 
owners. 

The Phoenix-based franchise has 
more than 210 locations, including 
those in Cherry Hill, Parsipanny, 
Fair Lawn, and Metuchen. It sells, 
supports, and services PCs, 
peripherals, and accessories, but it 
does not have an actual retail 
showroom. 

“We are the solution store. We 
provide as much support as people 
need,” says Sherman, who notes 
that the parent company organizes 
his distribution, inventory control, 
accounts receivable, advertising 
support and technical support. He 
intends to sell Compaq, ATT, AST, 
NEC, Epson, HP, and possibly Ap- 
ple. 

A psychology and computer 
science major at the State Univer- 
sity of New York, Sherman has 
been an independent computer 
consultant. Uberoi heads the UII 
software consulting firm, located 
next door. Khedkar, based in North 
Jersey, does the marketing. 


Staying Cool 


Fluidics Inc., 40 Wall Street. 
609-683-4800. Fax: 609-683-9084. 
Richard Hermann, manager. Dan 
Fitzpatrick, salesman. 

Fluidics is the Corporate 
Plumber. Based in Philadelphia, it 
installs, maintains, and repairs the 
heating, ventilation and cooling 
systems for such accounts as 
Squibb, Jingoli, Mobil, Arbor 500, 
and Binswanger. 

Headed by Jerry Dowling, the 
20-year-old Philadelphia-based 
firm did $25 million of business last 
year and is known for its ex- 
peditious, nine-month job of in- 
~ stalling new systems in the old Lits 
Brothers Building. 
=—=— 


In the Princeton branch, three 
people work in the office and six 
are ‘‘on the road”’ for service. Her- 
mann served his apprenticeship in 
the business 32 years ago. He own- 
ed his own company from 1970 to 
1980. 


On the Move 


Princeton Pike law firm Stark & 
Stark has merged with Durst & 
Dilts of Flemington in an apparent 
effort to drum up business in the 
expanding northern counties of 
Somerset and Hunterdon. Allen 
Silk, a Stark & Stark partner, says 
the firm will continue to operate 
under the Stark & Stark name but 
hopes to attract clients whose 
business interests are spread over 
several counties. 

Prior to the merger Stark & 
Stark had 19 partners and 100 sup- 
port staff. Durst and Dilts, of Park 
Avenue in Flemington, has two 
principal partners supported by a 
staff of 15. 


Xenobiotics, Schalks Crossing 
Road, 609-799-2295. Joanne 
Reynolds, senior sales scientist. 
Jinn Wu, president. Founded by 


R.D. Hunter & Co., 35-37 
Tamarack Circle. 609-683-4970. 
Fax: 609-683-4970. Linda Schafer, 
partner. 

This is a branch office of a 
13-person accounting firm that had 
been located at 156 Tamarack Cir- 
cle. A graduate of Seton Hall and 
Pace, Schafer worked for the IRS 
and two big accounting firms 
before beginning her own tax 
business in Hillsborough in 1982. 
She merged with the North Jersey 
firm in 1985. 


Rohla Communications, 103 
Carnegie Center, Suite 319. 
609-452-0101. Fax: 609-452-2383. 
Trudi Rohla-Schreiber, president. 
The six-person public relations 
firm specializing in high-tech com- 
panies has moved from Mont- 
gomery Knoll in Skillman. 


VK Builders, 55 Princeton- 
Hightstown Road, first floor, 
609-799-7007. Fax: 609-799-7599. 
Domenica Ciappetta, secretary. 
Henry Van Kooten has moved this 
five-year-old custom home- 
construction business from his 
home to space formerly occupied 
by the American Legion. 


Thomas Farino, 3 Center Drive, 
Jamesburg. 609-655-2700. The 
three-person attorney’s office 
moved down the block. 


Thursday, July 20 


8:45 a.m.: Pre-Business 
Workshop, Small Business 
Development Center of Mercer 
County Community College. 
609-586-4800. 

1 p.m.: “AIDS-Managing the 
Psychosocial Impact,”’ Carrier 


‘Foundation, Belle Mead. Jacques 


Bolle. 201-874-4000. 
4:30 p.m.: Second Annual 
Business Card Exchange and Of- 


JEWS Bey. :Ce NTs 8 


e Three stories; easily divisible 
Exterior of polished Aderra 


and third floors 
e Unique master planned 
business environment 


Oliver Realty/Grubb & Ellis 


(201) 821-4500 


" Immediate Availability 


190, 000 Sq. Ft. Office Bldg. Route 1, South Brunswick, NJ 


Amtrak/NJ Transit train 
station (completion 1990) 


On-site day care 
(available 1990) 


*TIEDER & SONS 


fice Olympics. 609-987-1234, ext. 
6014. 

5:30 p.m.: ‘‘Networking After 
Hours,’’ NJ CAMA business card 
exchange. Scanticon. $5. 
201-788-6007. 

5:30 p.m.: Clam Bake and 
Business Card Exchange, 
Chamber’s Montgomery chapter, 
at American List Counsel, $25. 
609-520-1776. 


800-423-6540. 


Monday, July 24 


8:45 a.m.: Business Women’s 
Training Institute, ‘“The Organiz- 
ed Woman.” Clarion Hotel. 


Tuesday, July 25 


Lotus 1-2-3 versions and 2.2 
seminars by Online Consulting 
and Lotus Development Corpora- 
tion. Hyatt Regency. 800-288-8221. 


8 a.m.: 


sippany. 201-267-4200. 


Princeton 


Office 
Gallery 


Instant Executive Cffices 


Immediate occupancy 
Short-term leases available 
No capital investment 
Fully furnished 


One of Princeton's most distinctive 


addresses 
24 Hr./7 day access 


Thursday, July 27 


*‘Case Studies in Finan- 
cial Statement Analysis, Weimer 
& Co., Tara Sheraton Hotel, Par- 


Tuesday, August 8 


8:30 a.m.: Succeed in Business 
by Really Trying, marketing 
workshop at Career Preparation 
Center, George Street in New 
Brunswick. 201-906-2566. 


Shared amenities include phone 
answering, mail service, secretarial 
word processing, FAX, Telex and 
conference facilities with audio 
visual capabilities, just to name a few 


Non-resident Telephone Answering 
and Mail Service also available 


For further information. call 


(609) 452-8311 


PRINCETON OFFICE GALLERY 
S Independence Way 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


MicroAge: Khedkar, left, and Sherman. 
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New Listing — Showcase Ranch 
in lovely area of NEWTOWN GRANT overlooking tree lined private 
meadow from the porch and deck! An English garden welcomes you 
to an airy & open floor plan. Lots of light, 3 bdrms, enclosed porch, 
breakfast area overlooks rose garden and all this on a guiet cul-de-sac. 
Only 3 years old and it shows better than any sample. Move-in! 
Wonderful! Asking $224,900. 


Only miutes from the Route 1 Corridor Via I-95 


215-862-3385 
4 Gazebo Place, Village of Logan Sq., New Hope, Pa. 18938 


ELEGANTLY 
APPOINTED OFFICES 
NASSAU STREET 
ON SITE PARKING 


353 NASSAU STREET 


Former Corporate Headquarters of 
The Atlas Corporation 


8,300 square feet 
Extensive Built-ins and Finishes 
Available November 1, 1989 - 


Single Tenant Preferred 


20 Car Parking Spaces on Site 


ae For Leasing Information 
oe Call Susan 609-924-1199 
oe a Brokers Cooperation Invited 


US! Real Estate Marketplace 


HOUSING TO SHARE 


Male/Female: Professional to share 
beautiful apartment in centermost part 
of Princeton. Free parking, full kitchen, 
bath, convenient to everything. Non- 
smoker, non-toker, $430 a month plus 
half utilities, available August 15. 
609-921-8413. 


HOUSES FOR RENT 


Condo, North Brunswick: Society Hill, 
2nd floor, 2 bedrooms, includes: 
washer, dryer, dishwasher. Asking 
$850 per month. Available 9-71-89. 
201-968-8447. 


House For Rent: Kendall Park, 4 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, LR,DR, FR, 
enclosed porch, all appliances, furnish- 
ed. Walk to Princeton bus. Available 
Sept. 1, call 201-821-7132. 


OFFICE RENTALS 


East Windsor: Route 130 office or 
commercial. 3,600 square feet. Attrac- 
tive, one-story building, wooded area, 
ample parking (five acres extra 
available). $7 per square foot. 
609-987-0616. 


RESORTS 


Avalon RentalThree and one-half 
bedrooms, deck, six houses to beach, 
all conveniences, available last week of 
July and first week of August, $750 
week. 800-242-1421, extension 
1328. 


Brigantine: Ocean front condo, sleeps 
4. $450 per week, available July, 
August, or September. 609-693-0712 
or 609-985-0293. 


Florida Keys Vacation Home: Fully 
equipped, 2 BR/2 Bath on deep water 
canal. Cabana Club (pool & beach). 
$635/wk, off season discount 20 per- 
cent. Call 201-329-3076. 


Vacation Rental, Jamaica - Negril: 
New Private 2 bedroom cottage, kit- 
chen, living room, porch, bikes, walk to 
Ocean, groundskeeper, $300/wk. 
Photos, brochure, 609-448-5581 
evenings and weekends - Lew. 


GOVERNMENT HOMES from $1 

(U repair). Delinquent tax proper- 
ty. Repossessions. Call 1-805-687- 
6000 Ext. GH-2972 for current 
repo list. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


Princeton Twp: 3 bedroom, 1 bath 
house with attached 2 bedroom apart- 
ment (w/pvt entrance). 4 blocks to 
Nassau Street. Large backyard. Asking 
$214,000. Apt. rents for $475/mo. 
Call 609-683-0451 to request fact 
sheet. 


Lawrenceville, For Sale By Owner: 1 
bedroom Condo, second floor, 
unbelievable price. Call for details, 
609-392-2674. 


Franklin Park: Newborn baby has 
forced the sale of this immaculate, 1 
bedroom condo overlooking park. Con- 
venient to Route 27, Route 1, buses 
and trains. Low maintenance fee. Pric- 
ed well below market value at 
$81,900. Call anytime, 
201-821-5942. 


Government Homes: From $1.00 (U 
Repair) Foreclosures, Repos, Tax Delin- 
quent Properties. Now Selling Call 


1-315-736-7375 Ext. H-NJ-P5 current 
lists. 24 hrs. 


Sale Price: $135,000 


BUILDING SERVICES 


Caporusso Contracting: Residen- 
tial/Commercial, repairs, violations, 
quality construction, custom remodel- 
ing, carpentry, siding, ceilings, win- 
dows, doors. Licensed/Insured 
609-585-9457. 


SKY DECO !NC. 
609-466-4664 
Remodeling * Build-Outs * Stores 
Restorations * Offices * Homes 
All phases of building, remodel- 
ing. Construction with a new 
philosophy of service, loyalty 
and accountability. Timely free 
bids, answered and returned 
phone calls. We will come 
through for you. 


This construction team values’ 
clean agreements, well-crafted 
work and fastidious perfor- 
mance. Now booking for sum- 
mer and fall projects. We can 
handle any household problem 
without undue expense. 


Town House 
For Sale by Owner 


Owner Relocating 


Society Hill at Lawrenceville 
5 miles from Princeton, off Rt. 206 


2 Bedrooms, 2!4 Baths, Tiled Entrance Foyer 
Eat-in Kitchen, Self-Cleaning Oven, Dishwasher 
Dining Room 
Dutch Fireplace in Living Room, 
w/built-in log bin 
Stainmaster carpeting LR, DR, stairs 
Track Lighting in LR and Kitchen 
Custom Wooden Shutters on Patio Doors 
14’ by 16’ Red Brick Patio 
Laundry: Washer/Dryer 


Swimming Pool, Tennis Courts, Club House 
Interested? Please call 609-896-4239, evenings after 
7:00; weekends - anytime after noon on 
Saturday/Sunday 


Principals Only 


It Takes 


A Thief 


to understand the value in this totally refurbished 4 bedroom home 


situated so close to Route 95 you could walk. A commuter’s delight and 
a family’s dream. Relax in our Hot Springs Spa on a handsome new 


Multi-tiered deck. Enjoy new central air behind Anderson windows under 
a new fiberglass roof. Other upgrades both inside and out too numerous 
to mention; available on request. 


A Real Steal at $232,000. 


ae. 


Wy) 


DAVID C. KURFISS gen eswee 


IS BUCKS COUNTY 


Rt. 202 


New Hope, PA 18938 (215)794-3227 | 
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Transactions 


Princeton Borough, 36 North Jef- 
ferson. Taxes $3,693. Listed, . 
Peyton, $220,000; sold, Hender- 
son, $210,000. Closing: June 23. 

Sixty-year-old, seven room house 
with three bedrooms, 1% baths, full 
basement, full attic, three-car 
garage. 


Princeton Township, 40 Mon- 
tadale. Taxes $6,363. Listed, 
Peyton, $575,000; sold, Callaway, 
$525,000. Closing: June 20. 

Brick ranch on over two acres, 24 
years old, eight rooms, four 
bedrooms, three baths, full base- 
ment and attic, two fireplaces. 


Princeton, 277 Snowden. Lot size 
100 by 200. Taxes $4,385. Listed, 
Weichert, $277,000; sold, Peyton, 
$270,000. Closing: June 30. 

Nine room, 40 year old ranch, four 
bedrooms, three baths, two car 
garage, attic fan, separate wing for 
home office or in-laws. 


Plainsboro, 135 Thoreau Drive. 
Taxes $2,979. Listed, Princeton 
Crossroads, $159,000; sold, Cen- 
tury 21, $150,000. Closing: June 
30. 

End unit townhouse on cul-de-sac, 
3 1/2 years old, three bedrooms, 2 
1/2 baths, finished loft, air condi- 
tioned, family room has fireplace. 


Hightstown, 124 Second. Lot size 
100 by 109. Taxes $2,408. Listed, 
Fox & Lazo, $139,900; sold, 
Weichert, $133,000. Closing: June 
26. 

Thirty-five-year old ranch, six 
rooms, three bedrooms, oak floors, 
front porch, brick fireplace. 


East Windsor, 336 Evanston. 
Taxes $2,400. Listed, ERA, 
$125,900; sold, same broker, 
$124,000. Closing: June 19. 

Three bedroom end unit, 18 years 
old, seven rooms, sold ‘‘as is’’. 


East Windsor, 12 Meadowbrook. 
Lot size 111 by 188. Taxes 
$2,833. Listed, Schiott, $189,000; 
sold, same broker, $175,000. Clos- 
ing: June 21. 

Eight-room split level, 20 years 
old, four bedrooms, partially finished 
basement, hardwood floors, two-car 
garage, deck, in-ground pool. 


Ewing, 21 Sabrina. Lot size 120 
by 148. Taxes $2,764. Listed, 
Weidel, $189,899; sold, Schliott, 
$175,000. Closing: June 26. 

Three bedroom, two bath ranch, 
seven rooms, 22 years old, 
overlooks park. 


Ewing, 217 New Hillcrest. Lot 
size 50 by 75. Taxes $1,588. 
Listed, Weidel, $114,900; sold, 
Schiott, $117,407. Closing: June 
23. 

Cape Cod, 30 years old, seven 
rooms, four bedrooms, one bath, 
new kitchen with oak cabinets. 


Ewing, 121 Browning. Lot size 80 
by 100. Taxes $1,126. Listed, 
Weidel, $99,898; sold, same 
broker, $93,750. Closing: June 28. 

Bungalow, five rooms, two 
bedrooms, two baths, finished base- 
ment, storage attic. 


Ewing, 18 Garth. Lot size 40 by 
200. Taxes $1,106. Listed, Rader, 
$89,900; sold, Weichert, $72,500. 
Closing: June 23. 

Full basement, full attic, three 
bedroom, one bath bungalow. Needs 
work. 


Hamilton, 28 Willow. Taxes 
$2,061. Listed, Century 
21-Carnegie, $99,900; sold, same 
broker, $93,000. Closing: June 19. 

Condo, two years old, two 
bedrooms, two baths, third-floor 
penthouse in Society Hill, skylights. 

Hamilton, 8 Gerard. Lot size 60 by 
100. Taxes $1,764. Listed, Weidel, 
$119,750; sold, same broker, 
$114,000. Closing: June 30. 

Twenty-eight-year-old ranch, six 
rooms, semi-finished basement, 
storage attic, new kitchen. 


Hamilton, 54 Hempstead. Lot size 
71 by 116. Taxes $2,480. Listed, 
Weidel, $124,899; sold, same 
broker, $125,000. Closing: June 
26. 

Older split level, seven rooms, four 
bedrooms, 1% baths, professional 
landscaping. 

Hopewell, 75 West Shore. Taxes 
$5,996. Listed, Weidel, $459,000; 
sold, Weichert, $426,000. Closing: 
- June 22. 


Washington, 17 North Main. Lot 
size 50 by 233. Listed, ERA Ann 
Davis, $155,000; sold, Weidel, 
$140,000. Closing: May 5. 

Victorian, nine rooms, four 
bedrooms, 2% baths. Older home 
has three-zone heating, treed and 
fenced yard. 


West Windsor, 33 Lorrie. Lot size 
23,643 square feet. Taxes none. 
Listed, Dickson, $427,080; sold, 


Weichert, $400,000. Closing: June 
rae 


Trenton, 1236 North Olden. Lot 
size 13.6 by 102. Taxes $804. 
Listed, Ken Bird, $61,900; sold, 
same broker, $55,000. Closing: 
June 30. 

Two-story older house, five 
rooms, three bedrooms, fenced 
yard, aluminum awnings in front. 


INTER-CITY 
OFFICE 
CARPET CARE 
* Free Estimates 
* Quick Drying 
Process 


* Scheduled 
Carpet Cleaning 


609-393-3207 


AFFORDABLE HOUSING 


WILL SOON BECOME AVAILABLE FOR SALE IN WEST WINDSOR TOWNSHIP. 


MINIMUM 
QUALIFICATIONS 


All Pre-Qualification Forms Can Be Obtained At The Reception Counter of the... 


West Windsor Municipal Building 
Clarksville Road, Princeton Junction, New Jersey 
Hours are Monday through Friday 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


or 


West Windsor Library 
Clarksville Road, Princeton, New Jersey 
Hours are Monday through Thursday 10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Friday 10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Saturday 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


¢ Household Income Up To $37,528 (Family Of 6) 
¢ Eligible Persons Must Be Currently Residing In 
West Windsor Or The Surrounding Region. 


Please Note That All Pre-Qualification Forms Must Be Postmarked or 
Received By West Windsor No Later Than July 31, 1989. 


Windsor Haven 
52 Bearbrook Road 
Princeton Junction, NJ 08550 


Applications received by the July 31, 1989 deadline shall be included in a lottery to determine order of unit availability. 


a» 
Sree T 
Free Temp for~ 


the day! 


Yes, that’s right, Staff Builders would like to 
introduce our employees to you. We will 
send you a top quality employee for the day. 


FREE of charge! No Gimmicks - No Catches. 


ONE TEMP AVAILABLE EACH DAY. 
If our ‘“Temp for the day’’ is taken we will schedule an 


available alternate date. 


Call if you need one of the following: 
1] Wordprocessor — WANG, Multimate,Word Perfect,Etc. 


(] Secretary 
1 Receptionist 


1) Clerk/Gal Friday 
1) Data Entry 


staff builders: 


Temporary Personnel 
established in Princeton Area 1979 


211 College Road East, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
609-452-0020 


Call early to reserve your day. Offer expires August 15, 1989. First come, first served. 


he, 
erate 
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HELP WANTED 


NOW HIRING 


* CASHIERS x 
* PATIO x 
* APPAREL x 
* GENERAL SERVICES x 


Experience Preferred But Not Necessary 


Many Employee Benefits 


Apply in person: 


Mercer Mall 
Lawrenceville, N.J. 
EOE M/F 


TERRIFIC PERMANENT 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES! 


e EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


good typing, W.P. & excellent phone manner. 
Excellent benefits & bonus to 24K. 


e SECRETARY 
needed for this diversified position. Work in a 


bonus. To 23K. 
RECEPTIONIST 


Terrific benefits 


609-520-1131 


a 
= 
Fad 


Stare 


% 


Major Princeton company is seeking a secretary with 


Terrific career opportunity. Solid secretarial skills 


beautiful environment. Great benefit package & 


° Meet & Greet, nice personality & looking for growth. 


L 3 INDEPENDENCE WAY, PRINCETON, N.J. 


BANK TELLERS 


685-8355 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of Central Jersey 


First National Bank of Central Jersey has positions 
available for bank tellers in the Belle Mead/Rocky Hill 
branch for persons with previous teller or cashier ex- 

perience. Salary competitive. Full benefit package. Paid 
training classes begin immediately. Call for interview: 


plus or will train the ue individual. 
position with full benefits. 


and no agencies please. 


Recruiting firm, specializing in data processing, 
seeks a mature, reliable, bright and energetic 

individual to support our small, fast-paced, non- 
]|| smoking, Princeton office. 


Must have strong organizational, telephone, 
secretarial and general support/administration 
skills.. PC experience (WordPerfect, dBASE) a 
Potential to grow into full time 


Send resume stating salary/hourly requirements to: Dataset, Inc., 
12 Roszel Road, Suite B-103, Princeton, NJ 08540. No phone calls 


part time/flex hours 


HELP WANTED 


Photon Technology International Inc. 
of South Brunswick, has an opening for 
an entry level accounting position. 
Duties to include accounts payable, 
check processing, bank reconciliation, 
journal preparation, account analysis 
and other accounting related projects. 
Minimum qualifications are a college 
degree in accounting and/or business 
related work experience. We encourage 
recent college graduates to apply. Other 
qualities should include personal com- 
puter proficiency, good organizational 
skills, hard working and professional at- 
titude. 201-329-0910, ask for Bill 


Bank Tellers Needed Entry level, will 
train. $230 to 260/week. Positions 
available locally. Many other positions 
available. Both entry level and ex- 
ecutive. Call Career Concepts, 197 
Route 18. 201-214-2640. Ask for Mr. 
Kossower. 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 
Moyer Packing Company is looking to hire 
additional full time personnel at its 
Pineville, Pa. facility. This job is challeng- 
ing and rewarding. It requires someone 
who is willing to work hard and come to 
work everyday. No experience is 
necessary because we will train you! We 
offer a competitive wage and an excellent 
flexible benefits package. Apply or call to- — 

day to: 


MOYER PACKING COMPANY 
249 Allentown Rd., P.O. Box 395 
Souderton, Pa. 18964 


215-723-5555 Ext. 4602 
EOE =; 


Part time. Comparable salary. 
Join our team: a supportive en- 
vironment for an RN with great 

people skills. Flexible hours in 

outpatient surgical center and 
abortion clinic. Call Renee at: 


636-2273 


! FREE CLASSIFIEDS ! 


Attention, Job Hunters: If you are 
looking for fulltime work or if you are 
hoping to upgrade your position, our 
readers want to know about you — so 
much so that U.S. 1 offers free place- 
ment to reasonably worded ads from 
Princeton area job-seekers. We reserve 
the right to edit the ads and limit the 


" number of times they run. Priority will 


go to those living or working closest to 
our circulation area. If you need box 
number service for confidentiality, we 
will provide it and forward replies to 
you. Submissions must be mailed to 
U.S. 1 Classifieds, 870 Mapleton Road, 
‘ Princeton 08540. Absolutely no ads for 
the Positions Wanted column will be ac- 
cepted over the telephone. 


EOE M/F/H/V 
|_| FREE CLASSIFIEDS ! | 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATOR 


_ $30,000/year 


Property Management Secretary: Ex- 
perienced Property Management 
Secretary for busy property manage- 
ment office of nationally recognized 
Princeton Corporate Office campus. 
Duties include administering property 
management service program, handling 
all tenant calls, answering corporate of- 
fice phones and general secretarial 
duties. Please send resume with salary 
requirements to National Business 
Parks, College Park at Princeton For- 
restal Center, 2 Research Way, Prince- 
ton 08540. No calls please. 


Salesperson Needed: Our Princeton 
location. Call 609-497-1000. 
Charlene, White Lotus Futon. 


Screen Print Manager: 45K plus. 
Large children’s wear manufacturer 
located in Central New Jersey needs 
top notch screen print manager. Must 
have apparel experience and full 
knowledge of automatic equipment. 
Great opportunity for shirt-sleeve in- 
dividual. Call Career Concepts, 197 
Route 18. 201-214-2640. Ask for Mr. 
Kossower. 


CLASSIFIED BY FAX 


Just the Fax: That’s all it takes to 
order a U.S. 1 classified ad. Fax your ad 
to our fax number: 609-243-0425. We 
will call you back to confirm receipt and 
to tell you how much your ad will cost. 
It won't be much: Our classifieds cost 
just 20 cents a word, 


CLASSIFIED BY FAX | 


Computer Sales Part time, commis- 
sion only to start. For details call Lan 
Solutions 609-921-8650. 


Earn money reading books! 
$30,000/year income potential. 
Details. 805-687-6000 Ext. Y-2972. 


Earn money typing at home. 
income potential. 
Details, 1-805-687-6000 Ext. 


B-2972. 


HELP WANTED 


Print Production: Your years of e) 
perience coordinating the production ¢ 
advertising print material will make yo 
a valued member of our marketin 
department. You'll get the opportunit 
to do your best work on a wide variet 
of quality printed matte:. We are a fas 
growing company with a convenier 
Route 1 location and a great workin 
environment. If you would like to hel 
us maintain our reputation for @) 
cellence, send us your resume and lette 
stating your salary history/requirement 
to Personnel Manager, El Advertising, ; 
Independence Way, “Princeton N. 
08540. 


$10-$15/Hour Processing mail a 
home. Weekly check guaranteed. Fo 
details write Business Research, Suit 
118-1B, 2682 Imperial Hwy., In 
glewood, CA 90303. 


Attention: Excellent Income For hom 
assembly work. Info. Cal 
504-646-1700 Dept. P 1139. 


RN’S 
Full-time 7:00 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m., 3:00 p.m. to 11:30 p.m., 
11:00 p.m. to 7:00 a.m. Part- 
time and weekend shifts 
available for RN’s willing to 
work five, eight hour shifts per 
month on weekends. Call and 
ask for Mrs. Black at: 


609-882-6900 


Ewing Manor Nursing Home 
1201 Parkway Avenue — 
Trenton, N.J. 08628 


EOE 


EARN MONEY 
Reading books! 
$30,000/yr. income 
potential. Details. (1) 
805-687-6000 Ext. Y-2972. 


ORDER 


ENTRY CLERKS 


Full Time, Part Time 


customer and order information. 


McGraw-Hill is known around the world as a dynamic leader in infor- 
mation services. We currently have several DAYTIME_OPPOR- 

TUNITIES in our customer service division for people with typing skills 
of 35 wpm. Working on a CRT, we'll train you to enter the necessary 


We offer a supportive team environment, good starting salaries and 
excellent benefits. Arrange an interview by calling: 


609-426-5014 


McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
Princeton Road ; 
Hightstown, N.J. 08520 


pportunity Employer M/F/H/V 


NURSERY TEACHER 


Wanted for 4 year old class. 
Monday to Friday a.m. Must be 
experienced and knowledgeable 
of curriculum and programming 

for young children. Please call 

Dr. Shoshana Silberman: 


Princeton Jewish Center 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 


609-921-0102 


or evenings 


609-924-0020 


J 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 
- $16,040 - $59, 230/yr. 
Now Hiring. Your Area 
1-805-687-6000 Ext.. R-2972 
for current Federal list. 


—— 


OPERATIONS MANAGER 
(Engineer) 

Located in Princeton, we are a 
well financed new company in 
the start up phase of a new 
program featuring music related 
material for young children. We 
will begin to staff our key 
management positions in the 
very near future. 

Our immediate need is for a 
degreed engineer with ex- 
perience in facilities manage- 
ment, purchasing vehicle fleet 
exposure and inventory control. 
Exposure to aviation would be a 
plus. For the qualified candidate 
we offer an excellent compen- 
sation and benefits package. 
Send resume to: 

P. O. Box 2072 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 


“ 


EASY & ECONOMICAL CLASSIFIEDS 


20¢ AWORD 


$3 MINIMUM 


603-452-0038 


*~ “a ~ 9% = 
nF Rg ee et Te 
ee 
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Ni HELP WANTED HELP WANTED HFIP WANTED 


Division 10. 
Looking for a new job? 


SALES PROFESSIONALS & SALES MANAGER SALES SECRETARY to $22K JR. ACCOUNTING CLERK to $19K 
Local offi South Brunswick Corp. seeks secretary Entry level position in Accounts Payable 
seek al for water purification system with minimum two years exp., T-50 wpm, department of large corporation. Must be 
eeking sales professionals & sales manager. and word processing exp. (Word Star prefer- good with numbers and use of a calculator, 
INTEGRITY A MUST. $50K & company car & benefits red). Company offers job posting, Flex hours any compute experience a plus (Lotus 1-2-3 
and great benefits in a plush environment. a definite plus). Company offers Flex hours 


when qualified. 
and ©-cellent benefits. 


609-275-0515 


ee ; Ol eS pi SE a ERE 


All fees paid by client companies 


Professionally trained placement specialists 
assure your career satisfaction. Call 609-243-9100 


125-290 Village Blvd. PWS. oa 10 Princeton, NJ 08540 
ee Division 10. 


Cynthia Abrams 
is pleased to announce 
the opening of 


PRINCETON PLACEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


IBM OS/MVS PROGRAMMER ANALYSTS 
DB2/CICS/COBOL Financial Systems * DB2 Training Available 


42 North Tulane Street 
Princeton, N. J. 08540 m@ Sr. Programmer Analyst (to $49k) Respoashin te analy- 
sis, design, coding, testing and implementation. ee years 
609-921-3332 of CICS/DB2 and five years total DP experience required. 


m@ Programmer Analyst (to $41k) Responsible for analysis, 
coding, testing and implementation. Two years of CICS and 
four years total DP experience required. Relational DB or 
SQL experience a plus. Will train in DB2. 


Please call us 
for all of your employment needs 


@ Programmer (to $34k) Responsible for analysis, coding, testing and implementation. 


: ° One year of CICS and three years total DP experience required. Relational DB or SQL 
P rof essional Candidates fi or experience a plus. Will train in DB2. 


Professional Positions | 


Project Life Cycle experience and MBA, BSCS or Accounting/Finance degree is a 
plus. Mail/fax your resume or call us in confidence to discuss job opportunities in 
NJ and NYC (including M&D, IDMS, ADABASE, UNIX, C, FOCUS, ORACLE & PC). 


HEBREW AND JUDAIC CLASSIFIED BY FAX & 


TEACHERS Just the Fax: That's al! it takes to DATASET, INC. + 201-521-1400 + 609-987-1400 - 609-987-0070/fax 


order a U.S. 1 classified ad. Fax your ad - . : ; a - . . : 
Needed for Sunday a.m. and/or fe cli flor reniber: 609. 243-DA25.. We 12 Roszel Road ¢ Suite B-103 * Princeton, NJ 08540 ¢ All fees paid by client companies 


Tuesday/Thursday 4:00 - 6:00 will call you back to confirm receipt and 
p.m. Must be experienced and to tell you how much your ad will cost. 
creative. Please call it won’t be much: Our classifieds cost 

Dr. Shoshana Silberman: just 20 cents a word, with a $3 
minimum. Count compound words as 
Princeton Jewish Center one word. ($2 service charge if we 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 have to send out a bill.) Box number ser- 
vice is available for an extra $1, and 


609-921 -0 102 that includes the sentence telling people | 
928-0 td ipo te mad Ot DD FUTURE RESOURCE SYSTEMS, INC. 


609-924-0020 you. Those are the facts. 


ape 
iss takaditeiaal FUTURE SYSTEMS 
ere eg Cducations! concer. Executive and Biomedical Recruitment and Search 
General office and organizational skills 
required: 
Computer, typing, bookkeeping, FUTURE RESOURCE SYSTEMS 
telephone, ‘scheduling. Specialising in all areas of staff support 


Willingness to take charge and perform 
a variety of tasks, a must! 


Approximately 30 hours a week to start FUTURE TEMPS 


Z Sal eUeer Oe OCHOCINE 5: * WORD PROCESSORS ¢ ACCOUNTING CLERKS 
Salary negotiable, benefits available, ° SECRETARIES DATA ENTRY/CRT 


position open 9-1-89. © CLERK TYPISTS ¢ RECEPTIONIST 
Call or send resume to Director, e ACCOUNTANTS e ENGINEERING/TECHNICAL 
Cradlerock Outdoor Network Inc. ¢ BOOKKEEPERS 
P. O. Box 1431, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
609-924-2919 e IN HOUSE: 
3 DATA ENTRY AND WORD PROCESSING TRAINING 
ee * DISPLAY WRITE IV * MULTIMATE * QWIZ DATA ENTRY * WORD PERFECT 
ADVERTISING SALES * WANG ¢ WORD STAR * LOTUS 1-2-3 « dBASE Ill * MASS II 


Salary: $20,000 + depending on FUTURE TEMPS 


- experience, plus bonus, liberal vacation, 609-7 34-9 1 OO 609-7 34-9 1 os : 


medical benefits. 


ee Write Richard K. Rein 
ee U.S. 1).870 se itebins many ‘A 08540 103 CARNEGIE CENTER, SUITE 315, PRINCETON 


pire ie 
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Employment Exchange 


JOBS WANTED 


Advertising and PR Manager: Both a 
doer and a manager with a solid track 
record. Team player who can help your 
company set meaningful objectives, 
build or maintain leadership, implement, 
measure and get results! 201- 
281-7445. 


Audio-Visual/Video Production 
Technician: Experienced in trade 
shows, nite club and studio settings. 
Also have worked with a variety of A/V 
and video equipment. Accomplished 
public speaker. Call Tom at 
201-821-5968. 


Portfolio Manager/Investment 
Analyst: Extensive knowledge in securi- 
ty instruments i.e. debt, equity, 
municipals, CD’s etc. Dual masters in- 
cluding MBA in finance. 201- 
329-0514. 


Biologist, Chemist: 1980 Honors 
Graduate, enthusiastic, meticulous. 
Moving to Plainsboro in September. 6 
years University of PA research ex- 
perience, 3 years sales and marketing 
experience; both in molecular biology, 
recombinant DNA, tissue culture. Lee 
Ann 215-855-5809. 


Career Oriented Professional seeks a 
position as a business and/or personal 
assistant, or in management to utilize 
my project management and _ ad- 
ministrative expertise acquired over the 
last 5 years as the assistant to the 
president of a large foundation in Prince- 
ton. Key strengths are ability to 
prioritize, organize and problem solve as 
well as security background. Box 205, 
Lambertville 08530. 609-397-8586. 


Child Care — MONDAY MORNING 
INC. has qualified, reliable, insured care 
available for all ages. 609-799-5588. 


Civil Engineer/Construction Manager: 
Recent BSCET and seven plus years 
jobsite/field experience seeking 
challenging position involving supervi- 
sion/estimating/engineering of commer- 
cial/light industrial/residential projects. 
Computer literate. Enthusiastic, hard 


worker. Goal: P.E. registration. 
609-737-8373. 
Graphic Designer/Desktop Publishing 


Specialist: (Macintosh) seeking fulltime 
employment with corporation’s in- 
house art dept. or design firm. Very ver- 
satile. James Wert, 215-736-3702. 


Computer Programmer, fluent in 
several languages from Assembler 
through COBOL to Pascal, is tired of 
free-lancing and wants a position with a 
solid company. Willing to accept entry- 
level position with opportunities for 
growth. Call 609-396-5780. 


Computer Specialist:Dbase Ill, lV, 
Clipper, Paradox C, desktop publishing, 
communications, Lotus, Excel, LANs, 
etc. Will also train. Corporate ex- 
perience. Call 201-329-2941 or Fax: 
201-329-8242. 


Electrical Engineer: (entry level) B.S. 
from Penn State 1989 GPA 2.9/4.0. 
Worked all through college to pay tui- 
tion and bills. Relevant courses in circuit 
design and analysis, communications 
and signal processing. Matthew 
Coulter, 215-853-3715, 435 Kath- 
mere Road, Havertown, PA 19083. 


Entry Level Position: | have a BS in 
Economics and Finance, 6PA 3.4/4.0, 
strong computer skills and experience in 
data analysis. Adept learner, willing to 
travel. Box 7891, 870 Mapleton Road, 
Princeton 08540. 


Experienced Manager or Supervisor: 
Extensive experience in supervision and 
manufacturing engineering including 
mechanical & electro mechanical 
assembly and quality assurance. Skills 
include; blue print reading and drafting, 
precision instrument measurement and 
production scheduling. Box 7892, 870 
Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540. 


: FREE CLASSIFIEDS ! & 


oe ~ Operations/Manufacturing Manager 


Job Hunters: If you are looking for 
full-time work or if you are hoping to 
upgrade your position, our readers want 
‘to know about you — so much so that 
U.S. 1 is offering free classifieds to 
reasonably worded ads from Princeton 
area job-seekers. We reserve the right 
to edit the ads and to limit the number 
of times they run. Priority for the space 
will go to those living or working closest 
to our circulation area. If you need box 
number service for confidentiality, we 
will provide it and forward replies to 
you. Submissions must be mailed to 
U.S. 1, 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 
08540. Absolutely no ads for the Posi- 
tions Wanted column will be accepted 
over the telephone. 


Highly Experienced PC Programmer: 
Seeking part-time or subcontracts in 
dBase III, dBase III plus and/or Clipper. 
201-527-8512. 


Lawyer/Wharton MBA, member of 
NJ, PA, CT & MA Bars. 10 year ex- 
perience as copyright/entertainment 
lawyer looking for legal or managerial 
position. 3 Ivy League degrees. Ex- 
cellent writing skills. Box 50, Princeton 
08542. 


Marketing or Management: En- 
trepreneur seeking a marketing or 
management position with a growing 
software or industrial services com- 
pany. Experienced and gifted in handl- 
ing the changes of a developing com- 
pany or those of a market. Full 
knowledge and experience of the evolu- 
tion/resolution of growing businesses. 
Cold calls are enjoyable for me. Box 
7893, 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 
08540. 


Marketing/Executive: 15 years 
marketing, sales, business develop- 
ment, business problem solver, 
systems, proficient with computers, 
oral communicator, presentations, 
financial: industry: experience, manage- 
ment skills. Call A.P. Reres, 
609-448-7205. 


Operations Manager with over 16 
years experience in the transportation 
industry seeking management position 
with a motor carrier or company with a 
private fleet. Held full responsibility for 
daily operations covering — driver 
dispatch, customer service,. operations 
coordination, sales liaison and safety 
and compliance. Gall 201-821-6511. 


with 20 years experience seeking a line- 
management or staff position. with a 
manufacturing firm. Proven ability in 
productivity improvements and cost 
reduction. Strong communication and 
negotiation skills. Computer literate 
with engineering background. Call 
201-725-3106. 


Financial Administrator/Manager: 10 
years experience in fast paced service 
industry. Seeking a finance or ad- 
ministrative position with a progressive 
organization. Have well developed pro- 
blem solving capabilities, analytical and 
organizational skills. Also have 
developed advanced PC skills. 
201-875-5143. 


Position Desired: Experienced Scien- 
tific Applications Software developer 
with outstanding '’C’’ and FORTRAN 
skills. Applied Mathematician (MS 
degree) by education with strong math 
and statistics. Algorithm development 
background with Fortune 500 Com- 
panies. 201-308-3473. 


Sales Administrator: Many years ex- 
perience in such areas as mass mer- 
chants, institutional and retail trades. If 
you have the challenge | have the ex- 
perience, energy and ability to assist in 
the development of your growing 
business. 201-549-7736. 


Salesperson: Creative type with good 
personality/appearance/presence seek- 
ing salary and commission (35K range) 
position related to design/art/- 
photography and/or health/holistic/psy- 
chology. Have sales and advertising 
background and strong communica- 
tions skills. Willing to travel. Box 6891, 
870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540. 


Systems Analyst/Designer currently 
employed in north Jersey, wishes to 
make the transition from mainframe, 
production environment to software 
design/engineering environment for 
PC/Workstations in the Princeton area. 
25 years experience in education, 
scientific, business and manufacturing 
applications at all levels — programmer, 
analyst, designer, project leader, 
database administrator. Fluent in struc- 
tured techniques and numerous 
languages as well as PCs and applica- 
tions. Also seeks contract work for PC 
applications development. Principals 
only contact: Bill Cantrell, 21-D An- 
dover Circle, Princeton 08540, 
609-683-1498. 


Va. Licensed Optician with contact 
lens certification and A.A.S. degree in 
Opticianry. | have seven years ex- 
perience fitting and dispensing in retail 
operations and with opthamologists. | 
plan to sit for New Jersey state board 


"as soon as possible, will apply for N.J. 


temporary license upon employment. 
D.T. Slater, Box 68, Dayton 08810. 


U.S. 1 PERSONALS 


Cross Cultural Couples: Degreed pr 
fessional singles introductions. Int. 
racial/intercultural. Newsletter. Lo 
membership fee. Box 4001; 
Philadelphia PA 19106. 


New Age, Holistic Books, Musi 
videos, workshops. Inner Light Book 
195 Nassau Street, (rear court) Pring 
ton. Tuesdays, Thursdays, Friday 
Saturdays, 12-6 p.m. 609-683-810 
or 609-924-5984. 


Talkmates of N.J. and Philadelphi 
For information send a seif address 
stamped envelope to “‘Talkmates, 
P.O. Box 1253, Princeton 08542. 


Thomas Jefferson High School Alun 
ni: A September alurani reunion is bein 
planned by this Brooklyn high schoo 
For information contact Susan Goge 
609-395-7865, or Leonard Epster 
609-395-8741. 


——. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Classy Dinner: Help insure a happ 
roommate relationship over dinne 
Benefit from others’ mistakes. Leg 
common and not-so-common pitfalls g 
choosing and living with roommate; 
July 31st. Call 609-799-3161. 


Dinner. & Poetry Reading! Ligh 
touching, inspiring, nourishing! Ju 
25th. Call 609-799-3161. 


Learn To Be Your Own Decorate 
Consultation in your home by a profes 
sional covering all decorating problems 
609-520-0646. 


Seminar: Build Your Confidence! Jus 
24th, (eve). Call 609-799-3161. 


MERCHANDISE MART 


Moving: Honda Accord tire - 
Custom brown storm door and har 
ware replacement — Brown range hoo 
and three piece bathroom set (yellow 


— New walnut paneling and molding: 
Call 201-788-7587. 


Video Concept & Production Consul- 


tant: Tired of spending a fortune for siz- 


zle without substance or a medium 
without a message? | have 15 years ex- 
perience in business, industry and 
education. Box 7894, 870 Mapleton 
Road, Princeton 08540. 


Business Card Exchange 


o Resumes 

o Business Forms 
o Charts & Graphs 
o Multiple Letters 


caddsco 


The Professionals Choice 


Editype Concepts 


Business Support Services 
Word Processing & Desktop Publishing 


o Correspondence 
o Transcription 


Princeton, NJ e 609-275-6124 
Washington Crossing, PA e 215-493-8160 


Training, Consulting, Programming & Integration for : 
Pro/Engineer Parametric Solid Modeling System 
Unigraphics I, Anvil-S000pc, & AutoCAD ec) 
PageMaker, Ventura, Lotus, Oracle, dBase & Novell 

Turn Key CAD/CAM, DTP, & Computer Systems Sales : 


AT&T, AST, Everex, Wyse, Calcomp, HP, NEC, & Panasonic 
Computer, Printer, Plotter, Digitizer, & Display Systems 


PHONE 609-924-0899 
WE CLEAN UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


elt ae é S| 
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3490 US 1, Bldg. 16, Princeton, NJ 08540 Tel: (609) 452-2262 


ronan 


i 
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builders’ 


Princetoo Forrestal Center 
211 College Road East 
Princeton, N.J. 
609-452-0020 
EOE 


Serving the 


Corridor with 


Route 1 


Temporary 
Personnel 


House visiting and 
personalized 
pet care service 


Insured, Reliable 
Princeton Area Call: 448-1700 


RES a Sn 
GOVERNMENT 
SEIZED VEHICLES 


FROM $100. Fords. 
Mercedes. Corvettes. Chevys. 
Surplus. Buyers Guide 


1-805-687-6000 Ext. S-2972. _ 


Dr. 


Marilyn Svihovec 
Chiropractor 


Gentle Spinal Adjustments 


Family Chiropractic Center 


While You’re Away... 
For people who travel! 


o Manuscripts not 1099 
o Statistical Typing ee TULANE ST. (609) 987-8408 
RY CLEANING PRINCETON, NJ 838 Alexander Rd., Princeton, NJ 08540 
§ The Finest Selection = 
ees in the East: Call for a Free Trial Week | 
Networking & ¢ Hand Painted Tiles & 
DeskTop Publishing European Terra Cottas 
¢ French Copper, Brass, . 
Vitreous Sinks & SS 
® The Old Depot - Box 326 5806 Kennett Pike 3 Faucets NorthEas , verage 
des Sto a. NJ 08559 Centreville, DE 19807 fy e Ball & Ball Chandeliers 
Be 609-397-0330 & Brasses 
| >? ¥: ie * Closed Sunday-Monday P 2 
215-943-5977 JOHN MAZZARINI, JR. 
| L Compare the Coffee & “the Service” 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
Word Processing/Secretarial Services 


Letters, Mass Mailings, Manuscripts, Reports, Resumes, ete. 
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Karen L. Fiorello 
201-329-0452 
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pe BUSINESS SERVICES 


Graphics Design & Publishing: 
Newsletters, brochures, corporate |o- 
gos, stationery, advertisements. Fast 
turnaround, reasonable rates. Able to 
meet the needs of any design demand. 


DeVoe Communicati . 
497-0343. ncttautehesc ant: 


Piper Chieftain Aircraft Available for 
a ay he seats. Currently used on 
weekend charters. Rainbo i 
609-921-3867, ‘ 


COMMUTER EXCHANGE 


To East Brunswick, turnpike exit 9, 

». from East Windsor (Princeton Arms — 
Route 130). 7:30 to 4. Will share driv- 
ing/expenses. Call Rachna at 
201-519-6229, days. 


To Merili Lynch in Plainsboro. From 
East Brunswick (Rt. 130 & Davidson‘s 
Mill Rd.) 3 p.m. to 10 p.m. flexible 
within 1 hour. Cannot drive, but will pay 
ALL expenses. Cali Jeff at 
201-297-6567 or 609-282-2922. 


To Neshaminy-Maple Point School in 
Langhorne (2250 Langhorne-Yardiey 
Road), from Trenton (Broad & Beatty or 
Route 29), 8 to 5 or 6. Cannot drive but 


will pay all expenses. Call Cathy, 
609-396-5780. . 


To North Brunswick: (Johnson & 
; Johnson Research) from Bala Cynwyd 
Mainline. 8 to 5, flexible, will share driv- 


» ing, non-smoker preferred. Call Irving 
201-524-1471 days. 


J 


To Princeton Forrestal Center (103 
College Road East) From Mt. Laurel 
(Larchmont) 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Will 
share driving with non-smoker, female 
preferred. Call 609-452-8550 ext. 
245 days, or 609-234-0467, ask for 


To Princeton Hospital, from Trenton, 
(Chambers & Wainut). 6 to 2:30. Can- 
not drive but will share expenses. Call 
Hattie at 609-392-5063 after 2:30. 
Ride needed occasionally; some 
weekends. 


To South Plainfield: (Prudential) From 

High Bridge (Rt. 78) 8 to 4:10, flexible 

~ in a.m.; will share driving, non-smoker 

» preferred. Cail Lisa at 201-412-5050 
days. 


To Skillman (Squibb), from Nep- 
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A AA A LUNA NN. 
ILVER DOLLAR SINGERS 
‘ Bring you Songbook Programs : 


from the great Broadway & 
Hollywood composers for your 


“4987.2” PRIVATE PARTIES & CORPORATE EVENTS 


CONTACT Fred Miller at 609-397-8700 
CUR DER DN DN 
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Plainsboro Singles Fellowship 
Non-denominational 
Call for Information Regarding 
Weekly Pot Luck Dinner Meetings 
Call for Special Events and Outings 
For Information Call: 609-275-1932 
P.O. Box 516, Plainsboro, NJ 08536 


if 


Addictions Come in Many Forms 


Relationships, alcohol, 
drugs, eating, exercising, wor- 
rying, feeling bad... 


Short-term psychotherapy 
will help you develop 
understanding, strategies and 
solutions that will set you free. 


Julie R. Wald, A.C.S.W. 
609-924-7854 
Rocky Hill, N.J. 


Your Graphics Specialist 


in all Page Formats 


EXPERT, ACCURATE SERVICE 
WITH COMPETITIVE PRICING 


® Ads, Brochures 
© Resumes, Flyers 

® Ruled Forms Design 
© Business Cards 


© Our 10th Year 


24 HOUR FAX 


448-5271 
FAST ESTIMATES 


299 WARD STREET * HIGHTSTOWN, NJ 0852 


© On-Time Delivery 


Classifieds cost just 20 cents a word — the minimum 
charge is $3. Compound words count as just one. 
Little words don’t count at all. 


Slide Power Computer Imaging 


We can image your graphics 
programs into high quality 35mm 
slides for your next business meeting. 
Or create your slide show for you. 
We also provide conventional slide 
production of all types. Quick slides 
from your laser or typewriter copy. 


* Harvard Graphics 

* Lotus Freelance Plus 
* Zenographics 

* Pixie 

* Draw Applause 

* PresenterPC 


Box number service costs $1 extra. Repeat ads with 
no changes cost 15 cents a word, $2.25 minimum. 
To order by telephone just call 609-452-0038. 
Billing charge is $2 — some ad categories require 
payment before they can be published. 


Or use our fax: 609-243-0425. We will call you 
back to confirm insertion dates and prices. 
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tune/Belmar (Rts. 195 & 35) 7:30 to 5, 
(% day Fridays), flexible within 1 hour; 
will share driving. Cail Pam 
201-229-7261 (machine), or 


Call for more information and free 
samples of your image files. 


Phone: (609)-896-3737 


Call For Other Programs 
24 Hr. BBS Modem Service 


Fax: (609)-896-2662 


201-774-9439 evenings. 


GALLEYS ¢ LAYOUT e MECHANICALS 
CAMERA SERVICES e PRINTING 
0 


Call 609-452-0038 


to 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540 


Send checks payable to U.S. 1 


CARD EXCHANGE RATES: 
AS LOW AS $26 PER INSERTION 


We want your party Shi/M 

to be a success! . 

MUSIC BY SANDY: MAXWELL 
Call 609-924-1983 


notta lotta rock, but plenty of jazz, jazz, jazz! | 


Big Band, Swing, Dixieland, Show Tunes — 


Kraml Design BE 
Full Service Graphic Design Studio ry vo VO 


Corporate Images, Logos, Forms, 
Stationery, Brochures, Reports, 
Publications, Newsletters, Ads 
Desk Top Publishing, Printing 
Illustration, Signage, Awards 
Certificates, Displays, 

Impriated Ad Specialties 

and Consultation. 


FORM 


OUR 


© PERSONAL ATTENTION 
© SEPARATE FACILITIES FO CATS 
9 MON-SAT 8:30-6 SUN £:30-11 8 54 
(1/4 MILE NM. OF QUAKER BRIDGE 
MALL PRINCETON) 


ALTERNATE NO. 


452-1242 


3402 US HWY! 


CALL452-9077 


MUNSON PLACEMENT SERVICES, INC. 
MUNSON TEMPORARIES 


(Sun ap and 


Quakerbridge Executive Center, Suite 302 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 08648 


Permanent 
Temporary 
Placement 


(609) 799-4242 


Anne’S. Stockton 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 


TO cKT OA! 
re: BoA. 


e &- TAY S 


32 CHAMBERS STREET 
PRINCETON, N.J. 08540 
609-924-1416 


609-587-4796 


D.J.- JACK BARLOW 


Music for All Occasions 
CLUBS, DANCES and WEDDINGS 


| 1-800-782-8668 


Laser Cartridges! 


e Recharge your Apple, Cannon, H.P. 
Laser Jet and series II plus PC 
Cartridges, for model numbers > ; 

rree pick up and 
PC 25,24,20,14,10. delivery. 

@ Save more ther: Salf e 100% guaranteed! 

the cost ct = new cartridge 


e Refelting of fuser rod included in price! 


ONLY 


95 


Call now for a free brochure 
Office Specialty Supplies, Inc. 
137 S. Easton Rd., Glenside, PA 19038 


hanna Py, 


EASI EASE 


“SAVING YOU TIME AND MONEY” 

4365 U.S. ROUTE 1 MARC SCHWARTZ 
PRINCETON, NJ 08540 Leasing Officer 
609-520-0967 

COMMERCIAL & PERSONAL LEASES COMPETITIVE RATES 
CARS * TRUCKS * VANS FLEXIBLE TERMS 
BOATS * OFFICE EQUIPMENT PREAPPROVED CREDIT* 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Individuals and Businesses at Group Rates 


* 100% Coverage includes hospital & doctors visits 
* Flexible policies with employees 

* Dental & prescription plans available 

* Individual disability plans 


* Lowest term insurance rates on the market 
* All of our insurance companies are A or A+ rated only 


Call 609-896-2664 


Many Competitive Companies & HMO Plans Available 
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DELIVERY 


When you lease a car from us, we pick up and deliver 


your car for all servicing. ..absolutely free! 


Never have to plan another day around get- Heres another: the guaranteed lowest 

c ting your car serviced, never have to see the monthly rate on any car you choose. How 
inside of a service department, ever again. do we do It? We keep our overhead very low, 
We arrange service, pick up your car, drop it and we pass that savings on to you. We also 
off for servicing (usually saving you money), work with 20 top banks to find you the best 
and deliver it back to you wher- possible financial package. 


So shop around, pick the car 
you want, then come to us for 
the absolute lowest cost 
financing. You won't be dis- 
appointed: we deliver 


: ever you prefer. Free delivery: & at 5 
just one good reason to lease a 


car from us. 


LEASE 


More car for your money. Guaranteed. 


Princeton: 609-452-2296 Trenton: 609-520-096; 


